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INTRODUCTION. 





It was quaintly said by one of the kings of Ara- 
eons 2°" Dead= men are Ont best instructors;”’ and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus said: ‘‘ History is philoso- 
phy, teaching by example.” Jonathan Edwards said: 
‘There are two ways of recommending true religion 
and virtue to the world; the one by doctrine and pre- 
cept, the other by history and example.” In the 
Bible both methods are employed. While the Son of 
man gave doctrine and precepts divinely pure, and 
true, and grand, he ‘llustrated his teaching, perfectly, 
in his daily life. ‘(He did no sin.” Abel, being dead, 
yet speaks. If ‘tis true that ‘‘the lives of great men 
all remind us we may make our lives sublime,”’ it is 
equally true that the lives of the good remind us that, 
by the grace of God, we also may become pure and 
useful. There is no more important study, especially 
for the young, than Christian biography. 

How wonderfully our evangelistic zeal is kindled 
by reading of Whitefield, the Wesleys, Grimshaw, 
Romaine, Rowlands, Berridge, Venn, Walker, Hervey, 
Toplady, Fletcher, the Haldanes, Andrew Fuller, Sut- 
cliffe and Rowland Hill. 

How our desire to ‘‘ preach the gospel to the whole 
creation” is increased and intensified as we consider 
the experiences of Carey in India, Livingstone in 
Africa, Judson in Burmah, Wheeler in Turkey, Mor- 
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rison in China, John Eliot among the Indians in New 
England, David Brainerd with the Red Men in New 
Jersey, and John G. Paton among the South Sea can- 
nibals!’ And with what enthusiasm and intelligence 
are men inspired to pray and to labor for the union of 
evangelical believers by a restoration of primitive 
Christianity—its creed, its ordinances, its life—by 
reading the biographies of B. W. Stone, Thomas and 
Alexander Campbell, Walter Scott, the Haydens 
Adamson Bentley, John Smith, John T. Johnson, Sam- 
uel and John Rogers, and the Creaths—men of our 
own land and century, of whom the world was not 
worthy! 

A man of talent and intelligent consecration does 
not need to live a long time to doa great work for 
God and humanity. Dr. A. T. Pierson says that ‘‘it 
may be doubted whether, in all Christian history, the 
spirit of a seraph has ever burned in a human body 
more certainly than in David Brainerd. Dying in his 
thirtieth year, a long life of holy toil was condensed 
into the four years of his apostolic life.” 

William Henry Woolery, third president of Beth- 
any College, lived only about two score years, but into 
those years were compressed the achievements of a 
long life. 

It is well to tell the story of the struggles and victo- 
ries of this man. The reading of it will be an inspira- 
tion to many a boy in the country who wonderingly 
looks about him, and into the unknown and dreaded 
future, asking: ‘‘Can J become a man? Can J 
achieve anything for myself or for others?” In the 
following pages President Woolery, being dead, speaks 
in answer to the timid inquiry. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I met and became acquainted with President Wool- 
ery at Bethany Park, near Indianapolis, during the 
summer of 1888. He impressed me as a remarkable 
man. Nature had dealt bountifully with him. A 
regal mind dwelt in a royal body. He was built, 
mentally and physically, on a large scale. Every- 
thing about him suggested largeness, strength, majesty. 
He was a massive man. He spoke like a superior 
man. He looked and acted likea nobleman. William 
H. Woolery was a nobleman in the true import of 
the word. His public addresses were the features of 
the season of ’88 at Bethany Park. He delivered one 
discourse—his subject was the Holy Spirit. It wasa 
masterly sermon. It was simple, clear, pointed, digni- 
fied, accurate, tender, evangelical, strong. Some of 
his addresses were on themes in which there were 
evidences of ripe scholarship—learning at once accu- 
rate, broad, deep—very unusual in one of hisage. I 
heard him in the freedom of private conversation, when 
he was plied with difficult questions in the departments 
of scientific, theological and critical learning, with 
constantly increasing surprise and admiration. We 
separated after a few days of most delightful fellow- 
ship—alas! never to meet again on earth—with the 
impression fixed in my mind: The third President of 
Bethany College is a worthy successor of Alexander 
Campbell and W. K. Pendleton. W. H. Woolery, I 
said, is the coming man among the Disciples of Christ. 
He was a manly man, His manhood was according to 
the Christian pattern. The manliness of President 
Woolery was of such a quality as any father may 
well desire to place before his son; as any guardian 
may with satisfaction place before his ward; as any 
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teacher without hesitancy may place before his pupil. 
Any parent, guardian or teacher can say, without 
reservation, as he places the following pages ir the 
hands of son, ward or pupil: STRIVE TO BE SUCH A 
MAN as wAS W. H. WOoOLERY. 


B. B. Ty.er. 
New York. 


LIFE AND ADDRESSES 


OF 


WW. EH WOOLERY. 
FART UL 


CHAPTER. 


ANCESTRY. 


Wituram Hexry Woorrry was born October 26th, 
1850, in the hill country of Northern Kentucky. He 
was the son and first-born of James and Sarah Ann 
Woolery. 

In democratic America we may lose some day, if we 
have not already forfeited, our spirit of chivalry and 
due remembrance of ancestry. Since colonial days, 
when this great nation began to stand alone, we have 
laid so much stress upon national independence and in- 
dividual sovereignty that perhaps a majority of Ameri- 
cans of to-day undervalue the power of present envi- 
ronment and the influence of ancestry for ages past 
upon the lives of the present generation. 

We are taught to believe in the adages: ‘¢ Let 
every man paddle his own canoe ;” «Let every tub set 
on its own bottom;” ‘‘Let every man blow his own 
horn;’” or in other words, that there is no true claim to 
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» -precedence and honor without merit. This is cer- 


tainly correct doctrine. But at the same time it is 
as easy to pull the pendulum of public opinion to an 
extreme in this as in the opposite direction. The 
truth is, no man—Simeon, the Stylite, though stand- 
ing upon his lofty shaft upon one foot, not except 
ed—can free himself, if he would, of the thousand- 
fold influences brought to bear upon him by present 
and past generations of his race. All orators, and 
writers, but especially those among the Greeks, make 
frequent use of the truth, that there is no way ot 
exciting to noble deeds so effectual as an appeal to the 
youth to imitate the virtues of ancestors. Lysias in 
-his most celebrated oration says, ‘‘ Educate the living 
in the deeds of the dead,” as the cap of a rhetorical 
climax. Demosthenes, the Athenian, the orator of 
the Athenians, a race of orators, said in his most famous 
oration: ‘‘Can it be that you, who are Athenians, 
reminded day after day in speeches and in dramas of 
your ancestors, should be naturally so base as of your 
own free will and accord to surrender Greece’s liberty 
to Philip ?”” Pluto says: ‘‘ Athens never ceases honor- 
ing her dead yearly.”’ Xenophon, after the murder of 
the generals in the retreat of the ten thousand, when 
the greatest dejection prevailed among the living, at 
midnight aroused the soldiers enwrapt in sleep from 
utter exhaustion, fired their hearts with electric elo- 
quence more truly than if the fire from Zeus had 
descended upon them instead of his father’s house, and 
enkindled their courage and enthusiasm with an irre- 
sistible appeal to bravery by an exciting narration of 
the heroic deeds of their ancestors, saying in reference 
to the battles of Thermopyle and Salamis: ‘‘ At that 
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time our ancestors conquered the ancestors of haeel IE als 
our present enemies; of which the tallest monument is 
the liberty of your native cities; for you worship no 
man as lord, but you worship the gods. Such were the 
ancestors from whom you sprung.” Itistrue, ‘‘the Lord 
visits the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, and 
upon the children’s children, unto the third and to the 
fourth generation ;” but it is equally true, ‘the mercy 
of the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting upon 
them that fear him, and his righteousness is unto chil- 
dren’s children; to such as keep his covenant and to 
those that remember his commandments to do them.” 
In fine, when one asks at what time should a child’s 
education begin, let Madam De Stael answer: cee 
hundred years before the child is born.” 

Without further apology I proceed to give a little 
more attention to the ancestry of the subject of this 
sketch than is commonly found in American biographies 
of similar dimensions, without allowing it at the same 
time to run into ‘‘endless genealogies.”’ ‘The subject 
will be confined within reasonable limits, and the mass 
of the matter used, it is hoped, will be worthy of more 
than local interest. ; 


WOOLERY. 


James Woolery, the son of Joseph and Elizabeth 
Wolery, is of German descent. His ancestors immi- 
grated to America probably from Holland about the 
middle of the last century, and settled in Pennsylvania. 
He was born December 21st, 1824, in Harrison County, 
Kentucky, and is a farmer by occupation. He joined 
the Christian Church at Antioch, Ky., under the 
preaching of Nathan Reed. August 2nd, 1849, he 
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married Sarah Ann Cleveland. They raised to ma- 
turity eight children, seven sons and one daughter, 
whose combined height was more than forty-seven feet, 
and whose combined weight was more than fifteen 
hundred pounds, Of the combined quality of this 
material it is beyond the power of mathematics to make 
a correct estimate ! 

James Woolery will have very few idle words to 
account for in the last great day; he said what he 
meant, and meant what he said; and whenever his 
children forgot this—as they were prone to do, if I re- 
member correctly; and let me say here I have an accurate 
memory of those days—he was wont to impress it upon 
them by striking illustrations. The very ruggedness of 
his manly character and natural simplicity of his life 
seem to me grace as I look back upon my boyhood. I 
have never yet seen the man who had the conviction 
more firmly implanted in his heart than he that man 
should live by the sweat of his brow. He believed 
that idleness and gambling were as poisonous to society 
as the fangs of a rattlesnake. Frequently has he been 
heard to rebuke men much older than himself for tell- 
ing ribald jests, a thing he would never tolerate, espe- 
cially in the presence of his children. He is as brave as 
Cesar. Once during the civil war, when I was a very 
small boy, I followed my father to the spot, a few steps 
from the house, where he was led by a band of a dozen 
soldiers to be shot, on the groundless charge of har- 
boring Confederate officers on his premises. The sol- 
dier ordered to shoot him seemed to take aim for five 
minutes, perhaps for much less time; but he stood as 
firm as adamant, without the exhibition of any nervous- 
ness, with his left hand upon his beard, and looked into 
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the muzzle of that angry, glittering musket, when a very 
light touch of the finger would have ushered him into 
eternity. An honest countenance puts to flight coward- 
ice. Heis nota man of wordy advice; his whole life is 
advice and prayer crystallized into action. The only word 
of advice to any of his children, when leaving home for 
college, that comes to my mind was: ‘‘Never do any 
thing of which you will be ashamed.” That was a 
volume. 

James Woolery’s sisters were married—Helena to 
Jackson Cummins, and Elizabeth to Charley Whitaker— 
and lived in the community, and are now dead.* His 
two brothers, John and Joseph Woolery, have both 
been leading men and useful citizens among their 
neighbors. Both brothers served as magistrate, and 
John Woolery was deputy county clerk for over thirty 
years. All three brothers have been strong support- 
ers of the Antioch Christian church and efficient ser- 
vants in its board of officers. John Woolery was a 
faithful officer in this church for more than forty years 
prior to his triumphant death. These three brothers 
with their father bequeathed to their posterity an in- 
heritance more valuable than rubies, their incorruptible 
name of honor and honesty. That ‘‘there is nothing 
in a name’”’ is not true, and never was. No one names 
his son or even his dog ‘‘Judas.” The name of any 
one of these three brothers was sufficient security 
upon which to borrow money. Dr. James Risk 


*Joseph Woolery, b. June 27, 1793, d. Apr. 30, 1838; Elizabeth 
Stump, b. March 19, 1793, d. Sept. 10, 1878; married Dec. 25, 1815. 
Children: I. Malinda (Dec. 5, 1816—Jan. 8, 1817). II. Helena (May 3, 
1818--Sept. 20, 1885). III. John (Jan. 2, 1822——Aug. It, 1891), IV. James 
(Dec. 21. 1824). V. Elizabeth (Apr. 6, 1831—Sept. 23, 1887). VI. Joseph 
(Nov. 17, 1838). 
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once said, when a certain one offered him a note 
for a doctor bill, that it needed no security; that he 
had never seen one of the name who would not pay his 
debts. John Becket, the early teacher of James and 
John, changed the spelling of the name from Wolery to 
Woolery about the year 1834. This was thought to 
represent its pronunciation more closely—though it has 
always been pronounced in two syllables, ‘‘e’”’ being 
silent; therefore it was generally adopted by the rest, 
who had hitherto not been unacquainted with changes 
in the spelling of the name; it had been changed twice 
since the ancestors came to America; to Wolery from 
Ulerich, and to Ulerich from Ulrich (German). 

The father, Joseph Wolery, was born June 27th, 
1793, probably in Pennsylvania. He was the youngest 
son of the family. He married, December 25th, 2825, 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Jacob and Elizabeth Stump.”* 
Their family numbered six children. By occupation 
he was a farmer and a hunter, owning a large tract 
of Kentucky’s forest land, at a time when the In- 
dian excursions were just frequent enough to make it 
interesting; and when the deer were sufficiently plenti- 
ful for the father to take his little son to a secluded 
spot on the banks of a deer-lick, and shoot with an old 
flint-lock a many-antlered buck, before the son’s im- 
patience caused him, for fear he would scare away 
the deer, to raise his hand against a vagabond mosquito 
which had begun to bore for oil in his brow in the mean 
time, and sent in his billforthe same. April 30th, 1838, 
Joseph was found dead behind his plow, having drunk 





*Jacob Stump, b. ab. 1765; Elizabeth Smelzer, b. ab. 1770; married 
ab. 1790. Children: I. Adam. I. Katy. III. Esther. IV. Elizabeth (b. 
March 17, 1798, d. Sept. 10, 1878). V. Dolly. WI. John. VII. George. 
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too freely of cold water. He was buried in Antioch in 
the graveyard on the hill. Upon his headstone his 
name is spelled as here given. 

John Ulerich, the father of Joseph Wolery, moved 
from Pennsylvania to Bourbon County, Kentucky, when 
that garden spot was cheap. A large land owner 
offered him an acre apiece for himself and his six 
sons as daily wages, if he would settle in this county. 
But he had not crossed the mountains to this wild 
west for wealth, but for game. He told his landlord 
he could not settle there on those terms, for the settlers 
were already felling the forest for cultivation and fright- 
ening away the deer; and for this reasou he would 
move down into the hills where the timber would never 
be cut down, and where hunting would always be in- 
teresting for himself and his boys. He was a funny 
Dutchman. So he moved his family * down into the 
northern part of Harrison County, then almost an un- 
broken forest on hill and vale, which, contrary to his 
expectation, soon began to ring and reverberate with 
the woodsman’s axe, speaking in clear, distinct tones 
in the shell-bark hickory, which alone to him was an 
unmistakable prophecy. Approximately he was born 
in 1755, was married in 1776, to Polly in : 
Pennsylvania; died in 1828, and was buried with his 
wife in the old Forsyth burying ground in Pendleton 





— 


*Jobn Ulerich, Polly ; married about 1780. Children— 
sons: I. Mike and II. Jacob and III. Henry (settled near Troy, Ohio) ; 
IV. Abraham (near Greencastle), and V. Isaac (near Rising Sun, Indiana) 
were twins; VI. Joseph, the youngest son (inherited the farm near Anti- 
och Mills, Harrison County, Kentucky); daughters: VII. Peggy, VIII. 
Polly, and IX. Katy. 

Judging from the names of this family, I suppose John Ulerich, or 
his immediate ancestors, were Quakers. 
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County, Kentucky. There is an old tradition in the 
family that they are descendants of Ulrich Von Hutten, 
but on account of frequent changes in Anglicizing the 
German name, no one to my knowledge has had the 
patience to try to trace it. The majority of the 
younger generation have preferred the calm, peaceful 
occupation of farming, while their fathers were preémi- 
nently hunters. 

John Ulerich, with his youngest son and heir to the 
homestead, Joseph Wolery, and his companion, George 
Cummins, were Nimrods in pioneer Kentucky. Hunt- 
ing is one of the best text-books on zodlogy and natural 
sciences generally; and most boys, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, appreciate this fact early in life, to the dismay 
of their fathers, who are liable to forget their youth. 
Peck says in his Life of Daniel Boone: ‘‘ The success- 
ful training of a hunter or woodsman is a kind of 
education or mental discipline, differing from that of 
the schoolroom, but not less effective in giving vigor to 
the mind, quickness of apprehension, and habits of 
close observation. Boone was regularly trained in all 
that made hima successful backwoodsman. Indolence 
and imbecility never produced a Simon Kenton, a 
Tecumseh, or a Daniel Boone. To gain the skill of 
an accomplished hunter requires talents, patience and 
perseverance, sagacity and habits of thinking. 

Add to these, self-control, self-possession, and prompt- 
ness in execution.” * 

The ‘‘gobble-gobble-gobble” of the wild-turkey 
in response to the ‘‘couk-couk-couk”’ on the opposite 
hill-top, distinctly heard by the pioneer Kentuckian 


* Quoted from Peck in Life of Daniel Boone (p. 21), by Cecil B, Hart- 
ley. 
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about four o’clock in the morning, when he stepped out 
of his log cabin to enjoy the fresh morning air, almost 
as fresh inside as out, while he took a chew of old twist, 
and watched the forest against the eastern sky aglow 
with the splendor of the rising sun; the crescendo and 
the diminuendo of the pheasant’s drum, while he 
planted his Indian corn and flax; the quail’s clear 
whistle of ‘‘ Bob White, is your wheat ripe ?”’—while 
be harvested handful by handful with his curved 
sickle his grain of gold; the squirrel, with his flutter- 
ing, feathery, plume-like tail of graceful arch, laugh- 
ingly barking at his roasting-ears, while he poised his 
rifle with unerring precision to cut a crescent from its 
ear; the music of commingling voices of a dozen pur- 
suing hounds after a fox in his circuit, sometimes loud 
and sometimes low; the alternating scallops of the 
galloping flocks of deer; the plumage of the beautiful 
goldfinch and the inimitable notes of the mocking- 
bird—the siren of the forest; these, all these were 
poetry of perfect rythm set to divine music—Nature’s 
anthem, the sanctus of God—to these fathers who 
came to this Eden, not for lands and possessions, but to 
enjoy Nature fresh from the eternal hand of God, before 
its mutilation by the relentless hand of man. Many of 
these early settlers were great men who were well edu- 
cated only in the Book of Nature and the Book of God. 


CLEVELAND. 


The name Cleveland beyond dispute is of Saxon 
origin. A family of this name lived in Yorkshire, 
England, prior to the Norman Conquest in 1066. This 
family occupied an estate, the soil of which was hard 
clay rent by large fissures which were called ‘‘ clefts” 
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or ‘‘cleves” by the Saxons. The neighbors nicknamed 
the occupants of this estate ‘‘Clefflands,”’ an appropri- 
ate cognomen which they adopted. This name, accord- 
ing to the liberal license of the time came to be spelled 
variously—Cleffland, Clieveland, Cleveland, and many 
other ways. But the following statement in regard to 
its present form may be accepted as good authority: 
‘“‘It was in 1830 that a newspaper called the Cleveland 
Advertiser was established. In preparing to issue the 
first number the editor discovered that the heading was 
too long to fit the form, and so, in order to adjust it, 
he dropped out the letter ‘a’ in the first syllable of 
the word Cleaveland, and made it read ‘Cleveland,’ 
The public at once accepted this change in orthogra- 
phys = 

Sarah Ann Cleveland was the daughter of William 
Franklin Cleveland, who first married Cassandra Scott. 
She was born near Oakland, Pendleton County, Oct. 
15th, 1829, but in her childhood their residence was 
changed to Harrison County, Kentucky. She con- 
fessed her Savior in a school-house near Mt. Gilead 
Church, during a revival conducted by Rev. Powel in 
December of 1845, and was buried with Christ in 
baptism when the ice was cut from the creek and 
then rode on horseback half a mile to change her 
clothes. She was married before she completed 
her twentieth year, Like her husband, she had re- 
ceived only what education could be obtained in the 
public schools of the country districts, which con- 
sisted of the three R’s—“‘ Reading, Riting, Rithme- 
tic.” And the teachers in that country in that day 
were better masters than educators. They handled the 


* Cleveland, the Beautiful City (p. 15), by Harvey Rice, 
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hickory with far greater skill and science than they did 
fractions or percentage. It seems to me I have heard 
some one say that children of that day did not study in 
rocking-chairs with head-rests of cedar seed, but that a 
few lessons in endurance were taught by having the 
pupils sit on split logs, whereon ten boys could sit and 
study, while they wrinkled their foreheads and exer- 
cised their legs. Moral education of that day was far 
more plentiful than mental training. It was given at 
home. Her paternal grandfather was one of Pendle- 
ton County’s earliest teachers. He had inspired her 
father with a love of literature; and the earliest relig- 
ious magazines published by the Campbells, as well 
as political newspapers, came to her father’s house- 
hold. The influence of these religious papers upon 
her life was wonderful. She resolved from the first to 
educate Will for the ministry, and everything was made 
to work toward that end. In her the interest of edu- 
cation was largely developed. The conviction was deeply 
rooted in her mind that intellect and education and 
thought were greater subjects than muscle and tilling 
the soil and harvest; and that for any occupation educa- 
tion was a boon. So, continually did she and her hus- 
band toil by day and teach by night. The prominent 
phrenological developments of both were very notice- 
able; on the father it was work ; on the mother, education. 
The mother used to make her children go to school if 
she was compelled to get on a horse and take them. 
If they ran off and came home, the father furnished 
them with a hoe, took them to the corn-field and kept 
them there all summer. The thoughts of education 
and industry were wedded in their lives and transmitted 
to their son. Both the mother and the father always 
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took thei: children to Sunday-school, and set the exam. 
ple by deed as well as word. 

About the time W. H. Woolery was gaining some 
notoriety as a preacher, she was asked by a neighbor 
woman for her recipe for raising children, which of 
course she could not give. I think it might be given 
thus: She and her husband both held up the pattern 
in their own lives, and both seemed to have agreed 
to support each other’s government, and that their 
authority should be unanimous. 

The following incident clearly shows that she was a 
woman of commanding presence: Brother Case, of 
Kentucky, once said: ‘“‘I held a protracted meeting at 
Antioch Mills when it was impossible for your mother 
to attend the services regularly. The last evening, 
which was very inclement, I had decided, upon find- 
ing but few present, to make an informal talk; but as 
I walked to the pulpit I saw that Mrs. Woolery had 
come that night. Something in me made me resolve 
instantly to preach the very best sermon I could com- 
mand. She was an inspiring listener.” 

Her memory is a marvel; and seldom have I seen 
it equaled in precision and accuracy. In moral duty 
and spiritual insight her intuitions are amazing. Her 
firmness and decision of character, blended with moth- 
erly gentleness, are the mystic cables, linked to the 
affections of her children, by which she sways them as 
easily and holds them as securely as Gulliver held the 
fleet of the Lilliputians with their thread-like hawsers in 
the grasp of one hand. 

This Cleveland family of six children, three sons 
and three daughters, is well known through several 
counties of Central Kentucky. I shall, however, only 
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make brief mention of the male line back to their early 
Virginia ancestors, among whom some have distin- 
guished themselves in arms, counsels and letters, giving 
the tradition which has existed in the family for nearly 
two hundred years—that they are decendants of Oliver 
Cromwell, Lord Protector of the English Common- 
wealth. 

Henry J. Cleveland, the oldest brother, married, 
October 26th, 1851, Polly Mitchell, and raised a small 
family of children, living in Bracken, and later in Rob- 
ertson, and finally in Harrison County, Kentucky. He 
was a large man, but well proportioned, with pleasing 
address and manners, with high temper, and often hav- 
ing ‘‘the blues.” After the death of his wife, in a 
supposed spell of mental aberration, he comitted suicide 
at Cynthiana, Ky., where he was buried along with his 
wife. The name of this branch of the Cleveland family 
is to be perpetuated only by his sors. 

Lieutenant William Cleveland, for whom William 
H. Woolery was named, was the most perfect specimen 
of humanity I have ever seen. He was six feet two 
inches high, weighing one hundred and eighty pounds, 
with regular features, intellectual face, well developed 
head, black hair, broad shoulders, with the carriage of 
a general; a young Samson ia physical strength, a 
skillful horseman, an artistic penman, making his 
own pens of goose-quills; handsome and attract- 
ive, even tempered and pleasant; tender hearted and 
kind; enjoying a good joke; popular; of miracu- 
lous physical endurance; self-possessed, of cool 
judgment, prompt in execution; a man of tact and 
talent; a natural born leader, as brave as Cromwell’s 
Ironsides, 
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His superior officer gives the following record of 
him in the Civil War: ‘‘ William Cleveland enlisted 
in the service of the Confederate States, April 23d, 1861, 
and served as private in Company C, First Kentucky 
Infantry. He fought at Drainsville and in prolonged 
skirmishing at Dam No. 1 on Warwick River Peninsu- 
la. The regiment was mustered out in the late spring 
of 1862. He afterwards served in Cameron’s Battalion, 
in Southwest Virginia, and in March in Kentucky, 
part of the time in the commissary department. In Sep- 
tember of the same year he assisted in recruiting an 
infantry company and was elected first lieutenant of 
the same. His company joined and served several 
months in the Ninth Kentucky. He fought with the 
same at Hartsville, where he was slightly wounded, and 
at Murfreesboro, at the latter place in command of 
Company D, this company being without officers. His 
company was detached from the Ninth Kentucky 
Regiment in the spring of 1863, and served in South- 
west Virginia, and East Tennessee during that sum- 
mer. Then he was attached to the Fifth Kentucky, as 
Company I, of that regiment. He was detailed as 
brigadier commissary just before the battle of Chicka- 
mauga, and the promptness with which he furnished 
cooked rations on the field to the brigade under the 
difficulties of the occasion (the brigade being newly 
organized and transportation meager), and his energy 
and efficiency generally, caused him to be retained in 
that capacity against his wishes for some months after 
that battle. And after his regiment and company had 
been assigned to another brigade, rejoining his old 
company before the campaign of ’64, he fought at 
Rocky Fall Gap, Resaca, and Dallas, I copy here 
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from the History of the First Kentucky Brigade: ‘He 
received five wounds, a shot through the chest and ene 
through the abdomen; one arm was badly mashed 
above the elbow, the other below, and a contusion in 
the face. He evidently did not receive the wounds 
simultaneously, but was knocked down and arose and 
advanced to be knocked down again and again. Fie 
was down on his face while our line was firing about 
thirty yards from the enemy’s works, and lay there 
when we fell back. He reported afterwards that the 
Federal litter trains came to him and examined him, and 
refused to carry him off, but during the night he man- 
aged to crawl back far enough to be within hearing of 
our picket line. The men took him in the next morn- 
ing, and to the unspeakable joy of us all we found him 
at the field hospital just as game as ever. He was 
moved by ambulance to Marietta, thence to Atlanta. 
He was a true friend, unselfish, noble-hearted. His 
courage as a soldier, his heroic devotion to the cause, 
combined with his cool judgment, sound common 
sense, and temperate life made him a most valuable 
officer indeed, As to your question about the failure 
of orders to reach us in time to fall back, it seems 
clearly understood that there was some mismanage- 
ment or wrong understanding. It seems our division 
had received order to develop the enemy. A cav- 
alry brigade advanced on the enemy’s right flank 
which soon ascertained their strength and reported ac- 
cordingly ; but the infantry division had already gone 
in, some claim prematurely through misconception of 
the signal to advance. They, it seems, were with- 
drawn promptly. The left infantry suffered least, the 
center next, but ours being on the extreme right 
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had come to close quarters with the enemy, and our 
orders failed to reach us.” (Joe Desha, Captain.) 

‘Lieutenant Cleveland was mortally wounded and 
left in the enemy’s hands, having received seven 
wounds, right thigh broken, right arm broken, shot 
through the left arm, across the forehead, across the 
nose, across the breast, and across the abdomen. Not. 
withstanding all this, to our great surprise, he was seen 
to fall over our works next morning, having dragged 
himself over one thousand yards on his left hip and 
left elbow. The flesh was worn off to the bone from 
both hip and elbow.” (Ben. Desha.) 

An eye-witness describes it in the following lan- 
guage: ‘‘A Brave Man.—Lieutenant Cleveland, o1 
the Fifth Kentucky, was seriously wounded in a charge 
at the front on Saturday last. He was first struck 
in the face with a shell, but arose and continued 
to lead his men. He was then shot through the 
abdomen and fell, but again got up and continued the 
charge. A third shot-on his breast brought him to the 
earth, but again he arose and charged. And when 
within a few feet of the enemy’s breastworks was 
brought a fourth time to the earth by shots which 
broke both arms. His command retreated, and the 
Yankees took Lieut. Cleveland prisoner. After rob- 
bing him of his revolver, hat and pocketbook, they left 
him as a dead man. But at night Lieut. Cleveland got 
away, escaping the pickets, into our lines. He is now 
in Atlanta.” (Winchester Bulletin.) 

After living nine days he died June 6th, 1864, and 
was buried among the Confederates at Atlanta, and his 
grave, at the time marked by a board only, is unrecog- 
nizable to-day. This battle of Dallas was fought on 
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Saturday, May 28th, 1864, between two renowned 
generals, Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, with sixty thousand 
men, and Gen. W. T. Sherman, who concentrated his 
force of one hundred thousand men upon his opponent’s 
right, where Lieut. Cleveland, under his gallant cap- 
tain, Jo. Desha, of the Fifth Kentucky, was stationed. 
This daring charge has few parallels in the annals of 
military history. This was one of the last great battles 
of the Rebellion. His life would make a volume 
itself. I give this only to show the metal of which 
Lieut. William Cleveland was made. 

Fenton J. Cleveland, the youngest brother, met 
with a misfortune when he was a boy, by cutting his 
left knee-cap, which left him crippled for life. On this 
account he was early unable to do manual work with 
ease, so he was well educated, attending high schools 
at Cynthiana and Lexington, Kentucky. He also, 
joined the Confederate service about October 2oth, 
1861, in Company A, First Battalion Kentucky Cav- 
alry commanded by Captain John Shawan; and served 
until his company was mustered out of the service, 
after which he did not reénlist. ‘Our command 
was not engaged in any heavy battles,’ says he, ‘‘but 
most of our time was taken up in scouting and picket 
duty. I was in the battle of Middle Creek against 
General (afterwards President) Garfield; but it was a 
small fight. Our forces held the mountain, and when 
his men made the attack and were repulsed by our 
forces, they never came again. On two occasions we 
were left to hold the enemy in check until we were 
forced to retreat with them at our heels. Some amus- 
ing things take place on such occasions. Men lose their 
heads and run for dear life. I remember just previous 
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to such a time one man had been excused from picket 
duty on the excuse that his horse was too poor and 
weak to run. But when in a day or so the enemy 
were moving us at a pretty lively gait, this same fellow 
became demoralized, broke ranks, and showed his 
horse’s heels to some of the best horses in the com- 
mand; which shows a poor horse can make good time 
if he is ridden by a man who thinks that ‘he that fights 
and runs away may live to fight (or run) another day.’” 
After the war he married Miss Sue Courtney and set- 
tled in Shelby County, Kentucky, where he now re- 
sides as a thrifty farmer. 

He can not quite give up the sports of youth, and 
occasionally takes down the conch as in the days of 
yore and calls up the hounds of the community, a few 
of which he keeps himself to ‘‘ divide the chicken eggs 
with Mrs, Cleveland.” His stock of jokes is inexhaust- 
ible; his conversation is entertaining and eloquent; his 
life is the delight of the community; and he says, al- 
though he never was a professional preacher, yet some- 
times he eats so much fried chicken it makes him preach 
a little occasionally to his wife. No one is liable to 
get the ‘‘blues”’ at his hospitable Kentucky home. 

There were two sisters; Martha married Dr. Thos. 
Baltzelle, and lives at Cythiana; and Nancy Louisa 
married Mr. Todd, and later William Cravens, and lived 
at Lexington, Kentucky. 

Wiiliam Franklin Cleveland, * their father, was 


* William Franklin Cleveland, b. June ro, 1803, d. July 20, 1888; Cas- 
sandra Scott, b. July 22, 1801, d. March 4, 1849 ; married October 25, 1826. 
Children: I. Martha Jane (Aug. 18, 1827), II. Sarah Ann (Oct. 15, 1829). 
II. Henry Jasper (Nov. 17, 1831). IV. James William (Dec. 9, 1833— June 
6, 1864). V. Fenton Jackson (May 28, 1836). VI. Nancy Louisa (Noy. 19, 
1838—Sept. 20, 1888). The first two were born in Pendleton, the rest in 
Harrison County, Kentucky. 
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born in Loudoun County, Virginia, June roth, 1803. 
He was named for his: father and his father’s cousin, 
Jesse Franklin, Governor of North Carolina. In ‘1820 
he was living in Pendleton, and October 25th, 1826, 
married Cassandra Scott, * daughter of David Scott, 
and a few years later moved to Harrison County, Ken- 
tucky and made his home on the old Scott farm, a mile 
east of Havilandsville. He was.a large man anda good 
athlete in his young manhood. He lived in the log- 
rolling age, when every farmer owned his own distil- 
lery and a few hounds, when they used to raise tobacco 
and ship it by flat-boat via Licking, Ohio and Miss- 
issippi River to New Orleans, exchange the crop for 
fifteen pounds of coffee and three dollars in money, and 
walk home eighteen hundred miles in those good old 
times. The thrilling incidents he used to relate of 
their passage over the Ohio River Falls at Louisville 
would fill a chapter. 

When the great tidal wave of Christianity, as ad- 
vocated by Alexander Campbell, passed over Kentucky, 
William Franklin Cleveland withdrew his membership 
from the Baptist Church and united with the Christian 





* David Scott, b. ab. 1753, d. Dec. 25, 1813; Nancy Welch, b. ab. 1760, 
d. ; married ab. 1780, Children: I. Thomas (b. , d.—-), 
raised three sons and two daughters; settled in Grayson County, Ken- 
tucky. His son, Robert Scott’s daughter, is the wife of Marshal Field, 
of Chicago). II. Patsy(b. —, 4. Apr. 21, 1873), married Jeremiah Adains 
in 1803, lived in Kentucky ; raised a large family of twelve children ; 
W. W. Adams of Lexington, Ky., is a son. III. Robert (b. x Kel 
1828). IV. Margaret (b. ——, d. Sept. 20, 1837). V. Nancy (b. ae 
March 14, 1866). VI. Elizabeth, (b. —, d. Feb. 20,1841). VII. Jane (b. 
——, d. June 11, 1827). VIII. James (b. —, d. ). IX. Cassandra (b. 
July 22, 1801, d. Nov. 6 1849). 

David Scott or his ancestors moved from Scotland to Pennsylvania 
at an early date, and about 1785 he removed to Harrison County, Ken- 
tucky, where he died and was buried. 
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Church in which he raised his whole family. It was 
his custom on Sunday afternoon to call around him 
every member of the family, including the grandchil- 
dren, and take down the family Bible and read a chap- 
ter or so, pausing here and there to make an explana- 
tion or enforce a practical lesson. This was long before 
the Sunday-school was thought of in that country. In 
the chapter read at evening worship the children were 
required to catch a verse as he read the chapter, which 
was repeated afterwards. He was married the second 
time to Elizabeth, the widow of Joseph Wolery. 

It was his constant habit to whistle if any one made 
him angry. He said one could not remain angry and 
whistle at the same time. A friend said of him: ‘‘It 
has been said, every man has his price; but if William 
Franklin Cleveland had his price, no man was ever able 
to pay it. Socially he was one of the kindest hearted 
of man, good-natured and hospitable. No human 
being ever left his house hungry, if he knew it. His 
rule was, give something to all, so the deserving would 

‘get something even if the undeserving did also occa- 
sionally. He was a temperate man, and raised his 
children to be temperate and industrious men and 
women.” He departed for the spirit land July 2oth, 
1888, and was buried beside his first wife in his family 
burying ground. 

His oldest brother, Henry Wilson Cleveland, at the 
age of twenty, while residing in Clarke County, Ken- 
tucky, in the spring of 1813, volunteered under Gen. 
Green Clay, who in charge of twelve hundred riflemen 
went to Fort Meigs at the Maumee Rapids, Ohio, to 
relieve General (afterwards President) William Henry 
Harrison. With many others he was captured there, 
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May sth, 1813, and was compelled to run the gauntlet 
between two long lines of enraged savages with clubs 
and tomahawks in hand. Henry Wilson Cleveland * 
was active and ran the whole line without receiving a 
scratch. He said: ‘‘After the Indians entered the 
fort they tomhawked and scalped till old Tecumseh got 
on a stump in the Fort, waved his sword above his 
head and said a few words in Indian; not a man was 
hurt afterwards.” He married in 1818, Elizabeth Bare, 
of Fayette County, Kentucky, the daughter of Christo- 
pher and Catheron (Lemon) Bare, natives of Pennsyl- 
vania. He represented Pendleton County in the Ken- 
tucky Legislature in 1844 with distinction, He has 
many descendants in many states. 

There were two brothers: Oliver, who died young 
and unmarrried, and Fenton, who married Polly Brown- 
ing, leaving at death one daughter, Maria, who married 
Jacob Conrad, and later John Munson. 

William Cleveland, their father, was the youngest 
son of Alexander Cleveland, Jr., of St. Anne’s Parish, 
Albemarle County, Virginia. He was born in this 
county December 24th, 1757. He enlisted in the 
service of the Revolutionary War in 1776 at the age of 
eighteen, and was present at the surrender of the British 
forces at Yorktown. He was personally acquainted 
with Generals Washington and Lafayette. Having 
inherited a part of his father’s landed estate he sold it 
about the beginning of the war for one thousand dollars 
in Continental currency when it was at par, value, and 


%* Henry Wilson Cleveland’s family is to be found in Kamund J. 
Cleveland’s ‘‘Cleveland Genealogy.’ Much has been given him about 
the Cleveland descendants of Kentucky which was not pertinent to in- 
sert in this chapter. 
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gave it to his mother for safe keeping until he returned 
from the war, thinking, of course, he would be on the 
safe side, if there should be a confiscation of property 
in case the Colonies were defeated. Upon-his return 
he received the thousand dollars in Continental bills 
safely kept by his mother; but it had so depreciated 
in value that, to get rid of it, he gave the whole of it 
for one gill of whiskey. After the war General Hick- 
man, to whom he had sold the land, was uneasy about 
his title, as the deed was made by William Cleveland 
before he was of legal age. The consideration then 
paid was now worthless Continental pasteboard, a 
thousand dollars of which would not purchase a pair of 
boots, for it was not worth a continental! So he 
asked him if he would make him a warranty deed; he 
said he would, and was a poor man the rest of his life. 
He married, about 1790, Margaret Wilson, daughter of 
Henry Wilson, who married Sarah Milton, sister of 
Elijah and John Milton. In 1807 he, following the 
example of several members of his family, crossed the 
mountains into Kentucky and settled in Clarke County ; 
and in 1820 he moved near the southern boundary of 
Pendleton County, which he made his permanent home. 
He was a well educated man for that day, being one 
of the earliest surveyors and school-teachers in that 
part of Kentucky. August 22, 1833, he was pen- 
sioned for services rendered asa private in the Revo- 
lutionary War by General Lewis Cass, Secretary of 
War, receiving forty dollars per annum. He lived and 
raised his family * in the Baptist Church. At the ad- 


* William Cleveland, b. Dec. 24, 1757, d. June 18, 1842; Margaret 
Wilson, b. Noy. 12, 1770, d. March 7, 1845; married about 1790. Chil- 
dren: I, Sarah Milton (1791—1851). II. Henry Wilson (Jan. 13, 1793 
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vanced age of eighty-five years he departed this life, 
June 18th, 1842. He was a member of a memorable 
family * of Revolutionary soldiers, and as every Revo- 
lutionary soldier was a hero and helped to work out for 
us our national independence, I wish to make brief 
mention of his brothers severally in this connection. 
William Cleveland was a member of a family of 
thirteen children—that unlucky number! Capt. James 
Cleveland was the oldest of the family ; he was under 
the command of Gen. Thomas Nelson, of Yorktown, 
Va., and Gen. Washington. He settled in Virginia. 
Eli+ married the widow Canterbury in Virginia ; moved 


—Aug. 14, 1874). III, Margaret (Jan. 5, 1795—Feb. 14, 1876). IV. Oli- 
ver (May 3, 1800—Apr. 21, 1822). V. William Franklin (June 10, 1803 
—July 20, 1888). VI. Harriet (March 27, 1806—Feb. 18, 1839). VII. Lout- 
sa W. (June*11, 1809—Apr. 3, 1845). VIII. Jane Ellett (Nov. 22, 1811— 
Noy. 27, 1836). IX. Fenton Jackson (ab. 1813—Aug. 18, 1846). The first 
six of the family were born in Loudoun County, Virginia, and the rest 
in Clarke County, Kentucky. 

* Alexander (Jr.) Cleveland, b. about 1700, d. Fall of 1776; Margaret 
Doolittle, b, about 1710, d. about 1785; married about 1730. Children: 
I. James (ab. 1732—1829+). IL. Eli (ab. 1734—Apr. 1829). III. Alexander 
(ab. 1736—1829+). IV. John (ab. 1740—July 16, 1779). V. A daughter (ab. 
1743). VI. Mary (ab. 1746—1829+). WII. Oliver (Spring of 1749--Feb. 
9, 1844). VIII. Anna (1751—Jan. 14, 1838). IX. Elizabeth (1753—Jan. 4, 
1846. X. Milly (ab. 1755—1839+). XI. William (Dec. 24, 1757-—June 18, 
1842). XII. Ankie (ab. 1760—1839+). XIJII. Martha Patsy (June 9, 1764-- 
Apr. 18, 1849). The first four or five of these children were born in 
Prince William, the rest in Albemarle County, Virginia. 

+ Eli Cleveland’s will, made April 11,1829, and contested at the 
next June court but probated at the July court, on file in Will Book 
No. L., p. 223, in county clerk’s office, Fayette County, Kentucky, con- 
tains the names of all but one sister of his father’s children: ‘In the 
Name of God, Amen! I, Eli Cleveland, of Fayette County, ana State of 
Kentucky, do make, ordain and constitute this my last will and testa- 
ment. . . . I give to, and bequeath to, my brother James Cleveland 
fifty cents, I then give to my brother Alexander Cleveland fifty cents, I 
give to my brother John Cleveland fifty cents, I then give to my 
brother Oliver Cleveland fifty cents, I then give to my brother William 
Cleveland fifty cents. I then give to each of my sisters fifty cents as 


\ 
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to Kentucky in 1786 or earlier; owned a ferry across 
the Kentucky River south of Lexington in partnership 
with Gen. Green Clay; built the first mill in the state 
on Boone Creek, Clarke County; bought in 1786 of 
Alexander Cleveland, perhaps his brother, a tract of 
fourteen hundred acres of land in Fayette County—a 
grant made the previous year by Patrick Henry, 
Governor of Virginia. He was a Baptist preacher and 
a farmer, and used to preach in the early days to large 
congregations in his barn. His wife died childless two 
years prior tohis death. Alexander Cleveland married 
probably twice, Sarah Ann ——— and Bridget 
After the war he was in the employ of Gen. Washing- 
ton as a surveyor; he settled in Virginia. John * was 
one of the fifteen killed July 16, 1776, in the battle of 
Stony Point in the Revolutionary War, under the com- 
mand of Gen. Wayne, a report of which Gen. Wayne, 
vying with Cesar and Perry in brevity, gave to Gen. 
Washington in this language: ‘‘ The fort and garrison, 
with Colonel Johnson, are ours; our officers and men 
behaved like men who are determined to be free.” 
This was one of the great battles of history. Gen. 
Charles Lee, who was not on good terms with Gen. 
Wayne, complimented him thus: ‘I do most seri- 
ously declare that your assault of Stony Point is not 
only the most brilliant, in my opinion, throughout the 





named, Mary Johnson, Anna Hazelrigg, Ankey Wood, Elizabeth Me- 
Williams, Milly Henry. I then give and bequeath to Bernard Franklin 
and his wife Martha, she being a sister of mine, the tract of land I now 
live on, by survey six hundred and twenty-four acres, together with all 
the household and kitchen furniture, to them and their heirs forever 
for their services and good will to me, leaving their homes and coming 
and standing my friendin many cases.”’ 

* This is given on the authority of his great nephew, Captain 
Samuel McWilliams, of Plattsburg, Clinton County, Missouri. 
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whole course of the war, on either side, but that it is 
the most brilliant I am acquainted with in history.” 
The memory of these fifteen men should not be for- 
gotten. They were more than Spartan heroes. Every 
man was a Titan. He was a married man and had at 
least two sons, Caper and Eli, who afterwards 
immigrated to Kentucky. The venerable Robert 
Cleveland, of Putnam County, Ind., who died a few 
years ago, was his grandson. One sister’s name is 
unknown to me; perhaps she died in infancy. Mary 
married Edward Johnson prior to 1776. Oliver * in- 
herited his father’s home farm; he was married but had 
no children; he made a visit in his carriage to his 
brother and sisters in Kentucky in 1838. A few years 
later, long after his wife’s death, he gave his farm to 
Porter Cleveland, a Baptist preacher of New Jersey, 
and went to live with his adopted daughter, Jane 
Breedlove, who married in 1820 his nephew, Alexander 





® The following is an extract from a letter written May ro, 1839, to 
Hon. Jesse Cleveland, member of Congress from Northern Georgia, by 
Oliver Cleveland, of Spring Valley, Albemarle County, Virginia: “Last 
- fall I determined to take a trip to Kentucky for the purpose of visiting 
my sisters and brother, which trip I performed in my carriage and have 
just returned home this spring. They have children and grand- 
children. I have three sisters in that state, Betsey, Milly and Patsy, 
and one brother, William, and one sister, Anca, in Amherst County, 
Virginia, My mother had six sons and seyen daughters, all of whom 
are dead except those named above and myself. My sister Betsey’s 
descendants have increased the population over one hundred. My 
father and grandfather were both named Alexander. Your grandfather 
Robert was my cousin aud was born in Albemarle or Orange, I forget 
whether the county was divided before or since. Your great grand- 
father, John Cleveland, was my uncle. My grandfather lived to be one 
hundred and eleven years of age, and my grandmother one hundred and 
three. My own age is now ninety. Iwasnamed after Oliver Cromwell, 
of England, from which family we sprang. My grandfather was an 
Englishman by birth.” 
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McWilliams, of Madison County, Ky. There he died, 
and was buried in the burying-ground of his sister, 
Elizabeth McWilliams. Anna married John Hazelrigg ; 
moved to Clarke County, Kentucky, where she raised a 
large family of children, some of whom have become 
illustrious. Her husband died of cholera in 1833, but 
she died much later in Montgomery County, Kentucky. 
Elizabeth married, December 10, 1779, John Mc- 
Williams; moved to Fayette County,. Kentucky in 
1789, and in 1798 settled on Silver Creek, Madison 
County, where she raised a large family of stalwart 
Kentuckians. Milly, when a widow, married John 
Henry, moved to Fayette County, Kentucky, and lived 
near Athens. One of her daughters by her first hus- 
band married Colonel Ford, of Kentucky. Some of 
her descendants moved to Mississippi. Ankie married 
Mr. Wood, and resided in 1839 in Amherst County, 
Virginia. Martha Patsy married her second cousin, 
Bernard Franklin, a brother to Governor Jesse Franklin, 
of North Carolina. She moved to North Carolina and 
later to Athens, Fayette County, Kentucky. After 
her husband died of cholera in 1833, she moved with 
her sons-in-law to Missouri, where she died. 

All six brothers were in the Revolutionary War. 
John was killed in the battle of Stony Point; the other 
five—Capt. James, Eli, Alexander, Oliver and William 
—were present at Yorktown, Virginia, at the surrender 
of Cornwallis, 

Alexander Cleveland, Jr., the father of this large 
family, was born on the afterwards famous Bull Run, 
Prince William County, Virginia, about 1700. He 
married Margaret Doolittle, of Irish descent, who sur- 
vived him. He moved, perhaps in 1745, to Albemarle 
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County, and resided in St. Anne’s Parish, fifteen miles 
due west of Charlottesville, the county-seat. The third 
deed in the records of Orange, the adjoining county, 
was made by Alexander Cleveland, Jr., and his wife 
Margaret in 1759. He moved to this part of the state 
no doubt about the same time his father and brother 
John did. He furnished the Colonial army six Revolu- 
tionary heroes. Colonel Ben Cleveland, the hero of 
Kings Mountain, of whom I shall have something to 
say shortly, was his nephew, the son of his brother 
John. Alexander Cleveland, Jr., willed * his home 


* Alexander Cleveland (the same as is called Alexander Junior in 
Orange County’s records of 1759, because the name of the wife is the 
same in both instances) made a will, Feb. 27, 1776, which was probated 
in Albemarle County et the following November court, showing his 
death must have intervened: ‘In the name Of (God, Antena 
Alexander Cleveland, in St. Anne’s Parish in Albemarle County, through 
the blessing of God at this time in sound mind and sense and under- 
standing, do make, constitute and appoint this my last will and teste- 
ment inthe manner following. . . . My desire is that my beloved 
wife, Margaret Cleveland, possess all my lands and movable estate dur- 
ing her natural life, and after her decease, Item, I give unto my eldest 
son James Cleaveland one shilling sterling. Item, I give to my son 
Oliver Cleaveland, one tract of land containing one hundred and fifty 
acres, that I bought of David Lewis, whereon I now live, to him and 
his heirs and assigns and to his disposal forever. Item, I give all the 
rest of my land to my son William Cleaveland after my wife’s death, nor 
till he arrives to age of twenty-one years, to him and his heirs and 
assigns forever. Item, after the death of my beloved wife Margaret, 
what shall beleft of my movable estate should be equally divided among 
my four daughters, as follows: Anne, Elizabeth, Milly and Patsy, to 
them and their heirs forever. My further desire is that my son Oliver 
pay forty pounds Virginia currency towards paying my just debts. Ido 
appoint my beloved wife Margaret and my son-in-law and my son Eli 
Cleaveland and Edward Johnson my executors of this my last will and 
testament. . . . -” Since such care is taken in the first sentence of 
this will to establish soundness of mind, although some such clause 
was customary, so it would not be contested, and since he makes his 
mark instead of his own signature, as he did seventeen years earlier to 


the deed above mentioned, and since his death occurred within a few 
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farm in St. Anne’s Parish, Albemarle County, Virginia, 
to his son Oliver, known as Oliver Cleveland of Spring 
Valley. He died in the autumn of 1776.* 

Alexander Cleveland, Sr., his father, was born in 
England in the year 1659. | He immigrated to America 
and settled on Bull Run, Prince William County, 
Virginia. He probably married Milly Presly either in 
England or America. Between 1740 and 1752 he 
moved, along with his son John, ‘‘to Blue Run, some 
six or eight miles above its junction with the Rapidan 
in Orange County, near the line of Albemarle,”’ where 
they lived neighbors to his son Alexander, Jr. The 
first two deeds recorded in Orange County were made 
by him in 1752. He and his wife died at hisson John’s 
in 1770 within three days of each other—he only one 
hundred and eleven years old, and his wife one hundred 
and three years ofage. I have used Alexander Junior 
and Alexander Senior according to the earliest records 


months after the will was made, it may be presumed he was sick at the 
time the will was made. 

* “The old house used by Alexander Cleveland was remodeled and 
greatly enlarged about 1860. It still stands at the same old place, but 
the additions that have been made to it have changed it completely. It 
is due west from Charlottesville, and fifteen miles from that place. 
There is an old graveyard on the farm owned by Alexander and Oliver 
and Porter Cleveland, but there are no headstones there now. ‘There 
may haye been in former years. I suppose the old Clevelands were 
buried there.” (2. W. Robertson, present owner). 

ft Alexander (Sr.) Cleveland, b. 1659, d. 1770; (probably) Milly 
Presley, b. 1667, d. 1770; married about 1690. Children: I. John, b. ab. 
1695, d. ab. 1780; married Martha Coffee ; children : Col. Ben. Cleveland, 
hero of King’s Mountain; Capt. Robert, Rev. John; Mary married 
Bernard Franklin, son of Lawrence and Mary (Payne) Franklin, and 
was mother of Governor Jesse Franklin and Bernard Franklin, Jr., who 
married his mother’s cousin, Patsy Cleveland. IT. Alexander, Jr. III. 
Jeremiah. IV. Migajah (?), V. Elizabeth (married Rev. James Coffee, a 
Baptist clergyman). 
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of Orange County, Virginia, and not according to Dr. 
Draper. He used a tradition, he said, which I believe 
to be unsupportable. The longevity of this Virginia 
branch of the Cleveland family is remarkable. Of 
Alexander (Jr.) Cleveland’s thirteen children, six or 
seven, whose ages are definitely known, lived eighty- 
five to ninety-eight vears ; and a majority of them lived 
ninety-four years. 
So far what has been said can be corroborated by 
indisputable documentary evidence. This is a good 
place to quit, as Mark Twain said when he was tracing 
his line of ancestry and found a forefather dangling 
from a tree at the end of the line. Farther back than 
this nothing at present is positively known. But there 
exists a tradition in the southern branch of the Cleve- 
land family which from Alexander Cleveland, Sr., of 
Prince William County, Virginia, has insinuated its 
ramifications into nearly all the southern and western 
states—a tradition which the southern branch have 
generally tried to establish as fact; but which the 
northern branch, represented by Moses of Woburn 
and his descendants, have tried to establish as fiction. 
The tradition is this, that the Virginia Clevelands are 
descendants from Oliver Cromwell, Protector of the 
English Commonwealth. Alexander (Jr.) Cleveland’s 
six children who moved to Kentucky and settled in. 
different parts of the state, but now live in many states 
—Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, 
Texas, Mississippi, etc.—have entirely lost sight of each 
other as relatives, but every one of these families have 
sons and sons of sons by the score named Oliver, and 
every family of them from the Lakes to the Gulf and 
from the Rockies to the Atlantic retains this Cromwell 
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tradition. This proves one thing only, that it was given 
them by Alexander Cleveland, Jr., of Albemarle Coun- 
ty, Virginia. Again, Colonel Benjamin Cleveland and 
his brothers of North Carolina claim their descent from 
the Lord Protector. They must have received their 
tradition from their father, John Cleveland, of Orange 
County, Virginia, brother of Alexander, Jr. These two 
brothers, it is natural to suppose, received the tradition 
from a common source, their father, old Alexander 
Cleveland, Sr., who lived, at least in his old days, with 
his son John, where he died in 1770, one year after his 
grandson, Colonel Benjamin Cleveland, moved to 
North Carolina. There is no doubt that Alexander 
Cleveland, Sr., of Prince William County, Virginia, who 
was born in 1659 and died in 1770, believed and handed 
down to his children this tradition. All his descendants 
who have left any definite form of the tradition, ex- 
pressed, have given it in about the same language: 
‘‘ Alexander Cleveland’s father was John Cleveland, the 
reputed son of Oliver Cromwell.’ (R. M. Cleveland, - 
Feb. 7, 1855, Lawrenceville, Tennessee). Later, R. M. 
Cleveland wrote he did not believe this tradition to be 
true. Dr. Lyman C. Draper, Colonel Ben. Cleveland’s 
biographer, gives this tradition in his introduction: 

‘‘A beauty of the time of Charles the First—so runs 
the story—named Elizabeth Cleveland, a daughter of 
an officer of the palace of Hampton Court, attracted the 
attention of her sovereign, and an amour was the re. 
sult. When Oliver Cromwell became the rising star 
of the empire, the same charms won his sympathies, 
and ason was born unto them. The mother retired 
from the public gaze, and subsequently married a Mr. 
Bridge. When this wild colt of a son grew up, he 
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took his mother’s name and was the reputed author of 
a book—‘ The Life and Adventures of Mr. Cleveland, 
Natural Son of Oliver Cromwell,’ published after his 
death, by consent of his son, ‘first in 1731, a second 
edition, with a French translation, in 1741, and yet 
another edition in 1760.” 

James Butler Cleveland, of Oneonta, New York, in 
his introduction to his ‘‘Cleveland Genealogy,’ gives 
his opinion of this tradition, in the following unmistak- 
able language : 

‘‘The Clevelands of Virginia and the Carolinas have 

an absurd story, believed by some of them, that they 
are descended from John, an illegitimate son of Oliver 
Cromwell, by a sister of John the poet. This story is 
founded on a four volume novel by the Abbe Prevost, 
an unfrocked and expatriated French priest. The 
novel aforesaid is in autobiographical form and is mere 
nonsense (published in London, 1741).” 
' Such is the tradition. It is not. certain that an 
expatriated French priest wrote the so-called novel; it 
was found once catalogued along with novels he did 
write. It is written in autobiographical form with John 
Cleveland, a natural son of Oliver Cromwell, as its 
purported author, It is my opinion the tradition is a 
myth; this however is only conjecture and nothing 
more. Itseems rather strange that Alexander Cleve- 
land Senior would teach his children that his father was 
an illegimate son, if it had not been true. 

Edmond J. Cleveland, of Hartford, Connecticut, is 
now ready to publish a complete history and genealogy 
of the Cleveland family of the world, and has given 
more time and expense to his investigations in Cleve- 
land antiquities than any other of his race, having in 
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his possession the results of the investigations of all his 
predecessors. He catalogues Alexander, Sr., above as 
the son of Alexander Cleveland, the brother of Moses 
of Woburn, the ancestor of President Grover Cleveland. 
President Cleveland’s ancestors were men of great 
talent, and he will go down in history himself the 
greatest among them, a man of illustrious patriotism 
and unsurpassed executive ability.* 

Colonel Benjamin Cleveland, of Revolutionary fame 
—first cousin of great grandfather William Cleveland 
of Pendleton County, Kentucky,—was the hero of the 
battle of King’s Mountain, North Carolina. He was 


* Hdmond J. Cleveland in his genealogy catalogues Moses, of 
Woburn, Massachusetts, and Alexander, of Prince William County, 
Virginia, as brothers; accordingly we have—President Grover Cleveland, 
Rey. Richard, William, Rev. Aaron, Rey. Aaron, Capt. Aaron, Mr. Aaron 
--son of Moses, W. H. Woolery, Sarah Ann Cleveland, William 
Franklin, William, Alexander, Alexander—son of A/ea-ander, brothers, 
and sons of Samuel Cleveland of Ipswich, Suffolk County, England, 
whose brother, Rev.-Thomas Cleveland, was the father of John the 
poet, and whose father was William Cleveland, of Yorkshire, England, 
and later of Hinckley, where he died January 17, 1630. 

Considerable has been written on the descendants of Moses Cleve- 
land, of Woburn, Massachusetts; but very little has been written on 
the descendants of Alexander Cleveland, of Prince William County, 
Virginia, from which two sources have sprung the Clevelands of 
America: ‘“‘Genealogy of Benjamin Cleveland, a great grandson of 
Moses,” and the ‘“‘Clevelands of Leicestershire, England,” by H. G. 
Cleveland ;. “ Cleveland Genealogy,” by J. B. Cleveland, Oneonta, New 
York; “Bibliotheca Topagraphia,”’ vol. vii., p. 153; ‘‘ The Founder of 
the City of Cleveland,” by Harvey Rice; ‘‘ Sketch of Colonel Ben. 
Cleveland,” by Governor Perry; ‘‘Kings Mountain and its Heroes,” 
by Lyman C. Draper, LL. D. The completest work on this historic 
family has been edited recently by Edmond J. Cleveland, of Hartford, 
Connecticut, which is now ready for the publishers. It far more than 
includes the results of investigations of his predecessors. He has 
furnished me much material, and I have handed him some things not 
to be expected in a chapter of this length. James Butler Cleveland has 
furnished many letters on southern Clevelands. 
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the son of John Cleveland, brother of Alexander Jr.; he 
was born on Bull Run, Prince William County, Virginia, 
May 26, 1738. When he was very young, his father 
moved and settled in Orange County; there he married 
Miss Mary Graves; about 1769 he removed with his 
father-in-law to North Carolina, and settled in the 
Yadkin Valley, in the roundabout, or horse-shoe 
curve of the Yadkin River. He learned from his friend, 
Daniel Boone, of the charms of the Kentucky hunting 
grounds, which abounded with deer and buffalo. He 
could not resist the temptation, and so made a journey 
to that happy hunting ground with four companions 
in the summer of 1772. As soon as they passed the 
Cumberland Gap they were robbed by a band of 
Cherokee Indiana of guns, horses, peltry, hats and 
shoes; and an old shotgun—an object of great con- 
tempt to those pioneer marksmen—was given them 
with two charges; then they were ordered off the 
grounds. .They were persuaded to go! They killed 
one deer with one charge, the other failed. They 
caught a broken winged wild goose,—a wild goose 
chase !—and had to kill their little faithful squirrel dog, 
which was very fineandtender. Cleveland went home, 
made up another party, returned and met the Cherokee 
chief, Big Bear, and made him give him an escort to 
conduct him to his stolen horse, which he recovered. 

His life, so well written by Governor Perry, of 
South Carolina, and also by Lyman C. Draper, LL.D., 
Secretary of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
is more interesting and more thrilling than Daniel 
Boone’s. From their histories I gather the facts 
presented here. 

Colonel Ben. Cleveland took part in the French and 
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Indian War; in 1778 he represented Wilkes County in 
the State Legislature of North Carolina; in 1779 he 
was elected to the State Senate; but the memorable 
work of his life was the part he performed in the battle 
of King’s Mountain, October 7, 1780, against the 
intrepid Loyalist, Col. Ferguson, sent by Cornwallis 
to reduce the Carolinas. Ferguson, when he occupied 
this mountain, is described as profanely saying ‘‘he 
was on King’s Mountain, that he was king of that 
mountain, and that the Almighty God could not drive 
him from it.” The Americans were led by Colonels 
Cleveland, Campbell and Shelby. Before the battle 
‘‘Colonel Cleveland requested the troops to form a 
circle, and he ‘would tell them the news,’ as he ex- 
pressed it.”’ Though a rough, uncouth frontiersman, 
and weighing at this time fully two hundred and fifty 
pounds, Cleveland possessed the happy faculty of in- 
spiring men with much of his own indomitable spirit. 
Colonel Sevier was active in getting the men into form, 
assuring them that they would hear something that 
would interest them. Cleveland came within the circle, 
accompanied by Campbell, Shelby, Sevier, McDowell, 
Winston, and other officers; and taking off his hat, 
said with much freedom and effect: 

‘‘ Now, my brave fellows, I have come to tell you 
the news. The enemy is at hand, and we must up and 
at them. Now is the time for every man of you to do 
his country a priceless service—such as shall lead your 
children to exult in the fact that their fathers were the 
conquerors of Ferguson. When the pinch comes, I 
shall be with you. But if any of you shrink from shar- © 
ing in the battle and the glory, you can now have the 
opportunity of backing out, and leaving; and you shall 
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have a few minutes for considering the matter.”’ 
What an occasion for eloquence! Nota man shrank 
from duty. The battle was terrific. ‘‘ When the con- 
flict began,’’ exclaimed the late eloquent Bailie Peyton, 
of Tennessee, ‘‘the mountain appeared volcanic; there 
flashed along its summit, and around its base, and up 
its sides, one long sulphurous blaze.’’ Amidst en- 
couraging words on all sides, Col. Campbell shouted : 
‘‘Boys, remember your liberty! Come on! come on! 
my brave fellows ; another gun—another gun will do it!” 

The battle raged furiously for about one hour. The 
victory was decisive and complete in favor of the 
Revolutionists. Major Ferguson was killed and the 
Loyalists taken prisoners. This engagement of sixty 
minutes, resulting in glorious victory for the Colonies, 
in the late forenoon of October 7, 1780, judging from 
the following statements, marked the most important 
crisis in American history. Historian Bancroft said: 
‘‘ The victory at King’s Mountain, which in the spirit 
of American soldiers was like the,rising at Concord, in 
its effects like the success at Bennington, changed the 
aspects of the war.”’ Governor Perry, of South Carolina, 
says in his sketch of Colonel Cleveland: ‘‘ The battle 
of King’s Mountain, in which Colonel Cleveland acted 
so conspicuous a part, was the turning point of the 
American Revolution. Everything went better for the 
Continental Congress afterwards.’’ Thomas Jefferson 
said of this battle: ‘‘That memorable victory was the 
joyful annunciation of that turn of the tide of success 
which terminated the Revolutionary War with the seal 
of independence.”’ 

Colonel Cleveland led the left division in this battle. 
He received the white charger which belonged to Major 
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Ferguson, and some say also his sword, Fora long 
time he used to exhibit a drum captured there. 

Colonel Ben. Cleveland was an athlete in his young 
manhood, about six feet high and well proportioned ; 
at the time of this battle he weighed about two hundred 
and fifty pounds, but finally acquiring the weight of 
four hundred and fifty pounds. No more patriotic 
American citizen was ever born in the Old Dominion. 
He was a good judge of human nature, and when he 
was appointed a judge in the district court after the 
war, he used to hear well the evidence, make up his 
mind, snore while the lawyers made long speeches, 
and then hang the Tories. He-was called the terror 
of the Tories. He loved a joke; would playa trick on 
the very verge of battle. He made a neutral who would 
not enlist in the service take a whipping because he 
would not work his corn better; he said every man had 
to fight or work for his country. He loved justice and 
administered it promptly and sometimes summarily. 
Doctor Draper gives this description of the execution 
of a Loyalist: 

‘‘ John Doss was the faithful overseer of Cleveland’s 
plantation while the Colonel was much of the time 
absent from home during the period of Tory troubles 
in 1780-81. Bill Harrison, a noted Tory leader of that 
region, with the aid of his followers, not only stole 
Cleveland’s stock, and destroyed his property, but ap- 
prehended his vigilant overseer, took him toa hillside, 
placed him on a log, fastening one end of a grapevine 
around his neck, and the other over a prong of a stoop- 
ing dogwood ; when one of the party went up the hill, 
so as to gain sufficient propelling power, then rushed 
down headlong, butting Doss off the log into eternity. 
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It was not long before Harrison was caught, and 
brought to Cleveland’s home. Accompanied by his 
servant Bill, and one or two others, Cleveland led 
Harrison to the same dogwood on which he had hung 
poor Doss. 

*“*T hope you will not hang me, Colonel,’ faintly 
observed the trembling wretch. ‘Why not?’ ‘Be- 
cause,’’ said the abject Tory, ‘you know Iama useful 
man in the neighborhood, ama good mechanic, have 
worked for you in peaceful days, and can not well be 
spared ; besides I have invented perpetual motion, and 
if I am now suddenly cut off, the world will lose the 
benefit of my discovery. I, too, have heard you curse 
Fanning and other Loyalist leaders for putting prisoners 
to death. Where are your principles—where your 
conscience?’ ‘Where is my conscience!’ retorted 
Cleveland; ‘‘ where are my horses and cattle you have 
stolen—my barn and fences you have wantonly burned 
—and where is poor Jack Doss? ’Fore God I will do 
this deed, and justify myself before high heaven and 
my country! Run up the hill, Bill, and butt him off 
the log—Ill show him perpetual motion!’ ”’ 

Wheeler, the historian, says: ‘‘Cleveland was the 
leader of a hundred fights with the Tories.” 

After the war he moved to Pendleton District, 
Oconee County, South Carolina. From this place once, 
when the Indians had stolen his cattle, he buckled on 
his hunting-knife and took his rifle and went to recap- 
ture them. He was so ponderous that the Indians 
thought it would require at least one hundred braves to 
overcome him ina hand-to-hand combat. He got his 
cattle. He died in 1806, and was buried on his farm 
where a monument, recently constructed by his friends, 
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now marks this immortal hero’s resting place. He was 
thus described by one of South Carolina’s orators: 
‘“ Cleveland, so brave and yet so gentle !”’ 

Cleveland features are strongly marked; large 
men, dark or slightly auburn hair, blue eyes, florid 
skin, large nose, large mouth, independent in thought 
and action, industrious, thrifty, fond of fox hunting, 
loving hunting and fishing. ‘‘You find the name 
‘Cleveland’ often in the English and American Law 
Reports, but I have never yet seen a Cleveland asa 
defendant in a criminal prosecution.” (John B. Cleve- 
land). 

Such is the character of the ancestors from whom - 
sprung W. H. Woolery. 

This Virginia Cleveland family now have many 
illustrious men on their list, a few of which only I 
know or know of, among whose descendants there have 
lived many distinguished women also. Let me namea 
few—others, whom I do not know, may be more 
worthy of mention: Catharine, Col. Ben Cleveland's 
great granddaughter, married United States Senator 
Rush, who was very instrumental in securing Texas’ 
independence; the wife of Charles J. McDonald, 
Governor of Georgia, was a Cleveland descendant; the 
wife of Buchannon Terrill, state representative from 
Madison County, Kentucky, is a descendant of Eliza- 
beth (Cleveland) McWilliams; Mrs, Colonel Ford, of 
Kentucky, daughter of Milly (Cleveland) Henry; Mrs. 
Eliza Harper, Louisana’s poet, was a great grand- 
daughter of Colonel Ben. Cleveland. Jesse Franklin— 
son of Mary (Cleveland) and Lawrence Franklin— 
governor of North Carolina, member of Congress, and 
United States senator; a man of transcendent ability ; 
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Jesse Cleveland, member of Congress from Northern 
Georgia; Colonel Ben. Cleveland, hero of King’s 
Mountain; Captain Robert Cleveland; Rev. John 
Cleveland; Hon. John B. Cleveland; Hon. Dillard 
Donnohue, grandson of Anna (Cleveland) Hazelrigg, 
of Greencastle, Indiana, mayor, representative, 
minister under Lincoln to Hayti to consider negro 
colonization ; Judge J. H. Hazelrigg, great grandson 
of Anna Hazelrigg, now a member of the Court of 
Appeals of Kentucky; Representative Mark Manpin; 
Captain John McWilliams (1812-13) and his son, 
Captain Samuel McWilliams, son and grandson of 
Elizabeth (Cleveland) McWilliams, Plattsburg, Mis- 
souri; Henry Wilson Cleveland, state representative ; 
Lieutenant William Cleveland; William H. Woolery 
son of Sarah Ann (Cleveland) Woolery, third presi- 
dent of Bethany College. 
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W. H. Woolery’s parents moved across Richland 
Creek, just over Harrison’s northern boundary into 
Pendleton County when Will was one year old, where 
they have ever since lived. They at first had all the 
romance of a log cabin in the woods. The forest soon 
gave way to its more civilized foe—the fields of waving 
grain; and the log cabin was insufficient for their large 
family, so it also gave way to a frame house of more 
capacious apartments but of unpretentious appearance. 
This home is beautifully situated. It is not however 
in the renowned spot known as the Blue Grass Region 
of Kentucky, which has for its capital Lexington. 
This is a confession difficult to ring from a true 
Kentuckian. When you meet a Kentuckian and ask 
him what part of the state he is from, he, if his early 
education has been properly conducted, will answer 
forty, sixty, or a hundred miles north, east, south, or 
west of Lexington; just so of their ancestors, too. 
Ask a Virginian from what part of the state he hails. 
‘‘Near Richmond, Sir,’’ is the invariable reply. 
Richmond is near and dear to Virginians; likewise 


Lexington and the Blue Grass Region are to Ken- 
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tuckians. But this home is situated in the hill conntry 
of Kentucky where people estimate a boy as highly as 
a colt. The good people of this country would never 
tolerate a whiskey shop, and for years and years there 
has been no whiskey sold nearer than six or eight miles 
to Antioch Mills. This village never can have liquor 
as a beverage sold init. John Woolery sold most of 
the lots, and the deeds are so made that whenever a 
house is used for the sale of intoxicating liquors that 
lot reverts to his heirs. I have never heard of this 
being tried elsewhere. I think it is a very com- 
mendable safeguard. On Sunday everybody goes to 
church in buggies, spring-wagons and on horseback, 
sometimes as many as three or four on one horse. It 
is not necessary for half of the family to stay at home 
to keep the house from running away. All go to 
church, young and old, and leave the house unlocked. 
I do not know whether my father ever had a key for 
his house or not; I never knew it to be locked. 

The Methodist, Baptist, and Christian churches are 
about equal in strength in this part of the state, with 
an occasional Presbyterian and Catholic church. A 
large ‘majority of the people belong to one of these 
churches. This community was originally settled by 
Virginian and Pennsylvanian hunters soon after the 
Revolutionary War, who crossed over the Allegheny 
mountains into Kentucky. This was one of the best 
hunting regions in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys. 

The Indians who, in these early days, dwelt on the 
northern banks of the Ohio river, where Cincinnati is 
now situated, crossed over and hunted extensively 
through this section, as is indicated by the number of 
flint arrow-heads found in the cultivated fields. These 
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Indians were driven back by the early inhabitants; 
Boone and his companions once encountered them 
at the junction of the north and south forks of 
Licking River, which is the present location of Fal- 
mouth, the seat of Pendleton County. In this region 
game abounded. But these hunters were mistaken 
when they supposed this would be a perpetual! hunting 
ground ; for at their death the large tracts of land of 
very uncertain boundary, which they had settled, were 
divided usually among a very large family of heirs who 
cleared it out until the country reached its present 
condition. 


II. FARM. 


The farm, the home of W. H. Woolery, is a tract 
of two hundred and fifty acres lying a mile northeast 
of the little village, Antioch Mills. North of Richland 
Creek, which forms the farm’s southern boundary, is a 
bottom land extending back two or three hundred 
yards, thence rises gently a ridge on which the house 
is situated, a quarter of a mile from the road. From 
this elevated position one has an extensive view iti every 
direction. Looking toward the south, you see the 
creek fora mile at the foot of the hill on which you 
stand, and facing you the parallel hills, crested stil] 
with sparse forest, and valleys sloping toward the 
creek; to the west and southwest sharply outlined 
hills and farm-houses meet the vision, about which the 
evening sun spreads his saffron robe; to the east one 
can look away over the first hills in view, across the 
valley of Licking River, into which flows Richland 
Creek, to the hazy, dim, distant hills beyond, such as we 
appear to see in dream-land; to the north and north- 
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west near by are large fields of timber, sugar-trec, 
beech, hickory, poplar, walnut, ash, and oak. When 
the wind-storms cf winter come roaring through the 
woods like the crashing sound of a score of freight- 
trains, and these giant oaks and poplars bow and sway 
to the smaller trees, one might stand at the house and 
behold the majesty of Him who controls the winds as 
well as the waves, realizing the protection furnished by 
this grand old forest. What a happy site for a farm- 
house! I have thanked my father a thousand times 
that he chose this spot in preference to all others. 
Early on a frosty morning, when the atmosphere was as 
clear as crystal, the sound of the conch of the youthful 
sportsman could easily be heard four miles distant. 
Every farmer in the neighborhood for a mile or so 
around seemed to be calling hogs. Ona clear night 
about twelve o'clock, when the stars sparkle and 
twinkle, one could hear away in the east the shrill 
voice of a cock, then half a mile nearer, then those at 
home all over the community for a radius of a mile, 
then the next community of cocks just west, and then 
it would become too indistinct to hear; for roosters 
have no time to lose about that time o’ night, if they 
get to crow; for theoretically, at least, the sound of the 
cock’s crow is scheduled to travel as fast as night it- 
self, twenty-five thousand miles in twenty-four hours. 
After living ona hill for half a lifetime one is ill- 
suited to live inavalley or on a prairie. How depressed 
it makes one feel to be hemmed in on all sides by hills 
and yet unable to see over them! But how it un- 
burdened my feelings of depression to walk up upon 
the precious old hill! How it seemed to free me and 
ease me! How much purer and lighter the atmosphere ! 
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A hill seems to be the best place to commune with 
nature and nature’s God. Is itamatter for wonder that 
the Jews wanted to worship in high places? Jesus 
went out on the hills and prayed all night, as was his 
custom, A hill farm is a good place fora boy to grow 
up to manhood. Here he may establish a strong 
character shaped after nature, herself strong and virtu- 
ous, before he has heard that some evils, incident to 
city life, even exist. Some evils ought never to be 
spoken of to children, even if they are condemned in 
thunder tones. Many evils of this nature the farm boy 
escapes till his character is formed and fixed for life, if 
the proper home influences have been thrown about 
him in his formative age. A farm boy when taken to 
see a large city is observant and impressible. He gazes 
at everything because it is so uncommon, and remem- 
bers it because he gazes at it. This is the great secret 
of memory, gazing at an object until it is impressed in- 
delibly. For this reason country boys are called green. 
But they can afford to be called green so long as they 
continue to furnish to the world a very large per cent. 
more than their quota of great men. This farm was 
the scene of his childhood, dearer to him than any other 
spot onearth. He always returned to it once a year 
to renew his boyhood acquaintances and visit his 
parents and walk the old haunts. 


WI. BOYHOOD. 


When a very small boy his originality, as is natural 
with children who in their innocence do not know how 
to make pretense, began to manifest itself clearly. 
Once his father took him to the cornfield where he was 
planting and left him with his pocket-knife to amuse 
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himself at the end of the row, while he planted across 
and back; when he returned he asked him what he had 
done with his knife. Will said he had planted it. To 
satisfy the curiosity of other boys I will add it never 
came up. And again once when his father was cutting 
off the end of his pig’s ears as a mark, so they could be 
distinguished from his neighbors’, and the pigs. were 
squealing with all their might and Will was crying to 
help along the music, he said to his father, ‘‘Can’t 
you mark them on the back witha lead pencil?” This 
illustrated a marked characteristic of his life; he was 
very tender hearted and could never endure to see any- 
thing or anyone hurt or imposed upon. 

I suppose he could never remember the time when 
he could not read. His father taught him his A, B, 
C’s from the capital letters in chapter-heads of the New 
Testament which throughout life was his fondest study. 
Living a mile or more from the nearest school-house, 
his mother persuaded his cousin, James Woolery, Jr., 
by a few years his senior, to live with them for the pur- 
pose of accompanying Will to school. His father and 
mother were: deeply concerned about his education. 
Fortunately they had a good teacher, Gideon Colvin. 
Mr. Colvin made for himself a considerable local reputa- 
tion. He managed to keep his pupils very busy. if 
this was not possible by the influence of persuasion and 
love, it was always possible by force. He was the 
strictest disciplinarian that has ever taught in that part 
of the country; always rigidly exacting the strictest. 
obedience to his rules, which were few. He was well 
grounded in the branches taught in the public schools 
and had some knowledge of Latin, and was possessed 
of a strong moral character. He had the entire con- 
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fidence of his patrons, and developed the talent of the 
youth of the community more than most school teachers 
are wont to do. Several great men were formerly his 
pupils. He was for many terms county superintendent 
of public instruction of Pendleton County. I remem- 
ber once when I was teaching my first and only common 
school at Mt. Vernon, in Pendleton County, Kentucky, 
Mr. Colvin in the capacity of county superintendent 
visited the school and made a brief speech full of good 
sense. At that time we had twenty-two weeks public 
school which was usually supplemented by a short 
spring term supported by subscription. In his speech 
he insisted on the teacher’s taking the first two weeks, 
if necessary, to organize and put the school under the 
proper discipline, which was his well ridden hobby, and 
then teach the remaining twenty weeks; that it was a 
great time-saving method to have the school well 
organized. And his second point wasa strong exhorta- 
tion to the pupils to place full confidence in their 
teacher and always to hold their minds ina susceptible 
attitude toward the instructor, so that education, the 
development of their latent talents, might become 
possible. That speech was well worth remembering. 
Under the instruction of this most competent teacher 
Will was placed at the early age of five. He had the 
rare advantage—a rare one it is—of the instruction and 
discipline of this good teacher for eleven years in succes- 
sion. The structure of his future education was sub- 
stantial because it was founded on the bed-rock—a 
thorough common school education. It is a lamentable 
state of affairs that our country school-teachers can not 
be kept in the same place for a longer period. People 
do not think for a moment of changing their doctor for 
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another once every year or so, about the time he fully 
understands the people of a community in their physical 
organization. The same may be said of lawyers. But 
this does not obtain in regard toteachers. It is seldom 
you can find a country teacher who has taught threc 
years; it is still more difficult to find one who has taught 
five years; and next to impossible to find one who has 
taught ten years in the same country school. The 
hardest lesson the teacher has to learn is his pupil’s 
mind. The longer he teaches him the better he knows 
him and the better he can teach him. 

After several terms taught by different teachers he 
attended two years a select school taught by Riley 
Forsyth, a graduate of Kentucky University and an 
accomplished scholar, who inspired his students with 
a love for higher education. Under his guidance he 
made considerable. advancement in algebra, Latin, 
rhetoric, and composition. During these two years 
he made remarkable progress in public speaking. The 
adjoining school districts held weekly polemics in which 
he took an active part, often walking miles at night 
after doing a hard day’s work on the farm to participate 
in these literary exercises. There was such an associa- 
tion organized at Mt. Vernon school-house when he 
was attending school there, with the high-sounding title 
of ‘The Royal Debating Club,” andoneat the Antioch 
Mills school-house, called ‘‘The Imperial Debating 
Club.” These two societies had so much of the 
‘royal’? and ‘‘imperial’’ in them that they were 
anxious to lock horns. Although it is of no more than 
local interest, I can not refrain from giving a sample of 
official correspondence which passed between these two 
debating societies. 
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Antioch, Ky., Feb. 14, 1871. 
TO THE OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE Royal DEBAT 
ING CLUB, MT. VERNON: 

Gentlemen :—After due deliberation and in consideration 
of our past debate being a success in point of entertainment 
_to the audience, we, the members of the Imperial Club of 
Antioch, therefore challenge you to meet us at this place any 
time you may designate from eight to twenty days after 
acceptance upon the same question, to wit: Which has caused 
the world the most evil, Idolatry or Infidelity?—with a 
change of judges and president, with the following instrac- 
tions: no conference in making their decision, but a fourth 
person be appointed to receive their decision by ballot ; if no 
decision is made by the judges, the same person will receive 
the ballot of the president and make the announcement; 
each club to select a judge; the clubs electing the president 
and fourth person jointly. We will confine ourselves to the 
same rules as in former debate, except the following; the 
same speakers, with the addition of one to each club, and ex- 
tending the time thirty minutes, or the same speakers as in 
former debate with two speeches each; time, twenty minutes; 
this left to your decision. 

If our propositions meet with your acceptance, you will 
please notify us at our regular meeting, Friday, Feb. 17. 

By order Imperial Club. 

Yours truly, 
W. W. ARNOLD. 


Mt. Vernon, Ky., Feb. 17, 1871. 
IMPERIAL DEBATING CLUB: 

Gentlemen :—Yours of 14 inst. has received due considera- 
tion and we now hasten to reply, Relative to the debate 
you propose, we think it unnecessary. While we fear nothing 
as to the results of discussing the same question again, yet 
we are influenced to decline your proposition for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. You have not set forth your reasons for repeating the 
discussion, 
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2. Your modifications relative to the officers of our former 
debate do not meet with our endorsement. The method by 
which you propose to set aside the judgment of the judges 
is by no means creditable to you as a society, or com- 
plimentary to them as gentlemen. Why change the judges 
and president? Were they not men of firmness and im- 
partiality? Or do you propose to get judges who do not act 
on instructions given them, namely, merit of argument as a 
basis of decision? There is not a man who, were he ac- 
quainted with this circumstance of your repudiation of 
judges, would consent to act as an officer. 

3. It would be just a repetition of argument, and hence 
wearisome to any audience. 

4. We have met once and measured our strength which 
was decided by competent men. If in that strnggle you had 
been victors, we would have said nothing more to you on 
the subject. 

5. The supercilious tone and uncourteous manner in 
which some of our speeches were received by members of 
the Imperial Club. 

6. When the two committees met in the first place, our 
committee insisted upon having two debates, and your com- 
mittee positively refused to do so, 

Therefore, in view of the fact that you have not set forth 
any reason why we should repeat the debate; and that you 
repudiate the competency of our former judges to decide the 
matter; and that it would be simply a repetition; and further, 
that we have once met and measured our strength; and the 
manner in which some of our speeches were scoffed at by 
you; and that the Royal committee at first insisted upon two 
debates and failed to get them, we say, in view of these six 
considerations, that we beg leave to inform you we decline 
to accept your proposition. Until you can set forth your 
reasons for repeating the debate we shall hold the above 
objections to be valid. Very respectfully, 

W. H. WooLmry, 


Reese } Comunittee. 
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This victorious reply of the Royal Debating Club, 
although signed by both members of the committee, 
was written by W. H. Woolery, as is shown by the 
manuscript. Every person in that community will re- 
member the debate. Not only both clubs but both 
communities met. The house was full to overflowing 
with interested auditors, each community proud of its 
own club. The excitement ran high. No court-room, 
waiting to hear the jury’s awful verdict of ‘‘ Guilty!” 
was ever more profoundly silent than this eager audi- 
ence listening to the solemn words of the judges giving 
their decision on this question, which we younger boys 
supposed settled the matter for all time to come. The 
speeches showed good ability and thorough preparation 
on both sides. These debating clubs can not be rec- 
ommended too highly. I know of nothing connected 
with the public schools that is better calculated to 
stimulate a lively interest in literature than literary so- 
cieties. Those who take an interest in them must read 
and think and learn how to express themselves. These 
usually become the leading members of the church; 
the men, whether teachers, farmers, physicians, or 
mechanics, who can represent their profession intelli- 
gently in a convention; the men who, from the begin- 
ning of their college career, can take the lead among 
their classmates. It is a great saving of time for those 
who expect at some time to learn the art of public 
speaking. The advantage of these clubs is manifested 
in the opportunities it afforded the subject of this 
sketch, as also many others, for wearing away the 
customary dread of preparing original composition and 
the embarrassment that belongs to youth in appearing 
before the public as a speaker. 
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Every minute was used, sometimes a few minutes 
after the morning work was completed before breakfast, 
the hour for rest at noon while the others were chatting 
or napping, and after supper till late at night, in pre- 
paring his boyish productions. 

W. H. Woolery united with the Christian Church 
at Antioch, Harrison County, Kentucky, in the begin- 
ning of his eighteenth year, about the first of Novem- 
ber, 1867, under the preaching of W. T. Sallee, of 
Maysville, Kentucky, who was an eloquent, soul-stirring 
preacher. He fully decided at the age of ten to be a 
minister of the gospel, and studied from early life with 
this aim before him. He had read his grandfather’s 
Millennial Harbinger and Christian Baptist through 
and through, advertisements and all, when he was fif- 
teen years old. His father did not have many books, 
but the most of them, fortunately, were good histories. 
He was a ravenous reader and was never satisfied with- 
out reading material. Often he was compelled to read 
over and over again the few books furnished at home 
and those received from his Grandfather Cleveland. 
He knew the history of our movement and the men 
connected with it from the beginning. No man.could 
plagiarize from the writings of the old Harbinger in his 
presence without detection. He used to go home from 
his recitations in college and tell his room-mate 
where such and such thoughts were gotten by his teach- 
ers, and reach up and take down the book. Well do I 
remember how he used to rejoice upon seeing the ap- 
proach of a rain-cloud in the summer sky when we were 
all working on the farm. He would go off to his read- 
ing and writing while some of his brothers, whom I 
could name if I would, found more eager delight in the 
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construction of miniature saw-mills and threshing ma- 
chines and promiscuous nail driving. He borrowed all 
the books in the neighborhood to read. He read his 
Bible. This to him was always the Book of books 
in reality. In the preparation of his debates, argu- 
ments from its sacred pages were conclusive. He had 
no such thing as a concordance. When he remem- 
bered that there was some argument in the Bible he 
wanted to use, he read and read till he found it, and 
often it was necessary to read almost the entire book in 
this way. And how he loved it! 

He taught the winter term of 1871-72 in the public 
schools of Claysville, Kentucky, to secure money with 
which to begin his college education. Here he proved 
his ability to teach; his pronunciation was distinct, and 
his statement of a subject clear, without ambiguity or 
redundancy. His teaching was very successful and 
satisfactory. He wasa strict disciplinarian at this time, 
himself disciplined by Mr. Colvin, of hickory fame. 

While he was teaching here, one of the small boys 
of the school accidentally fell into the well. He 
climbed down the projecting stones of the wall and 
rescued the drowning child. Another, a more comical 
incident, occurred while he was teaching this school, 
which he used to repeat frequently. One evening, 
while he was returning from school to his boarding 
place, as be was passing a house, he heard a woman 
shrieking: ‘‘Murder! Murder!” at the top of her 
voice. . He ran to the house, pushed the door open, and 
there saw a man whipping his wife unmercifully. But 
almost before he could take in the situation, they both 
turned on him with the shovel and broom, and chased 
him out of the house and yard. He jumped the fence 
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just in time to clear himself. Afterwards he remem- 
bered that ‘‘discretion is the better part of valor.” 

He was a good athlete at the age of twenty-one 
years. Ina wrestle he could throw two strong men at 
once, or jump a rope as high as his chin, or hold the 
end of the handle of a sledge hammer weighing sixteen 
pounds in each hand and bring them both up to a level 
at once, a very difficult thing todo. He was a swift 
runner, and participated in all the games of youth 
with eager delight. 

About the first of February, 1872, he wrote home 
to his mother that he had refused to take the spring 
term of the school at Claysville, as he intended to 
enter Kentucky University at the close of the winter 
term. ‘‘I have only fifty cents, but will receive about 
fifty or sixty dollars in a few days.” This would not 
seem to most boys a very large sum with which to be- 
gina college course, but he managed by what assistance 
could be given him from home to make his own way 
through a complete course. 

As a man’s associates have a great deal to do with 
the making or unmaking a man, I deem it not imperti- 
nent to make brief mention of a few of many who 
deserve a place in the list of W. H. Woolery’s boyhood 
friends: John Rohr and T. J. Smith have distinguished 
themselves in school-teaching, which they have made 
their life work. In this profession they have had sig- 
nal and singular success. And as they already ap- 
proach the prime of life, they have the consoling 
pleasure of seeing several of their pupils gain distinc- 
tion, which is always a prize of honor no less to the 
teacher than the pupil. These two teachers stand at 
the head of their profession in that part of the state. 
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T. J. Smith, with whom I am very intimately acquainted, 
was taught by Mr. Colvin, and is unsurpassed as an in- 
structor, in my opinion, in the common schools. He 
has given a strong impulse to education in his teaching 
and encourages his pupils to take a college course. | 
These men have contented themselves to work in the 
common schools instead of-rushing into a normal or 
high school as soon as their knowledge and experience 
would justify it. A student owes his good teacher a 
debt that money can not discharge. I feel that I shall 
never be able to discharge the obligation I owe to T. J. 
Smith. Honor to his name! 

Loyd Wolf, a son of the nearest neighbor, was a 
schoolmate of great promise. His family moved to 
Kansas. Loyd taught in Kansas and Missouri with 
such remarkable success that he was recently chosen 
superintendent of public instruction of the State of Mis- 
souri, of which he is the present incumbent. 

Haviland Meek, his most intimate boyhood associate, 
and a classmate of the Forsyth Select School, went to 
Pendleton Academy at Falmouth, conducted by a 
graduate of Yale College. He stood at the top of his 
classes and wasa good speaker. His knowledge gained 
in the Select School and experience in the Royal De- 
bating Club served him well here. He says, in his first 
letter written from the Academy: ‘‘ Will, you know 
how we used to dread composition day. Well, the 
boy of the Academy dreads it equally as bad, except 
the author of this letter. You should have seen me 
writing down ideas for some of the boys, just to give 
them a start.” Afterwards he read law, and became a 
member of the bar of Greensburg, Indiana. He was 
twice elected mayor of that city. A young man of 
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brilliant talents and handsome form, giving promise of 
occupying a high position in the legal profession, he was 
carried away by death before he had an opportunity to 
exhibit to the world what all his acquaintances knew 
he was capable of doing. 

Veach Cummins, another classmate under the tu- 
ition of Mr. Colvin, was graduated in Millersburg Col- 
lege, Millersburg, Kentucky, with high honors. He 
entered the ministry. He was a great man, whose 
saintly name might be mentioned by any community 
with a just pride. He was a good scholar, a spiritual- 
minded man, full of emotion and an eloquent speaker. 
He was not a robust man of strong constitution, which 
was such a common family characteristic of his people ; 
he was of delicate texture. His pious devotion to the 
cause of his Master, joined with his untiring zeal in the 
field of his labors, rendered him of great usefulness and 
invaluable worth to the Methodist Church in Central 
Kentucky. His zeal for the Master caused him to be 
’ more thoughtful for the needs of a world sick with sin 
than for himself; and while a very young man, he was 
summoned to cross the valley of the shadow of death 
to receive his reward. 

Several. others of his associates in the public schools 
and debating clubs deserve special mention, but I deny 
myself that pleasure in this connection. 

It is evident to all that a young man’s associates 
have much to do in the unfolding of his powers, and 
there is no doubt but that close and friendly rivalry is 
a wholesome stimulant to either physical or mental de- 
velopment. 

It was now his fixed purpose to enter the ministry. 
The earliest remembrance of his grandfather Cleve- 
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land’s advice—‘‘ Be a preacher! Be a preacher! ”’— 
which was still frequently repeated ; the congratulatory 
exhortation of George Cummins—‘‘ Beaman! Bea 
man!’’—upon his uniting with the church; and the daily 
prayers and entreaties of his mother, hourly ringing in 
his ears, aided him to carry out his resolution formed 
in childhood. But this resolution was not put into 
execution without some opposition. He, like most 
“others, was not allowed to arrive at his majority without 
a visit from that crafty and insinuating Cupid, ‘‘ who,” 
says Moschus, a Greek poet, ‘‘is a deceiver, uttering 
nothing of truth, a child of cunning, sporting with sav- 
age cruelty.” On the other hand, the young lady by 
whose charms he seemed to be infatuated did every- 
thing in her power to prevent him from entering the 
ministry, refusing’ further correspondence with him if 
concession was not made to her wishes. After a con- 
test of two or three years’ duration between these op- 
posing influences, he was won for the ministry of the 
Gospel of Christ, saying he believed he could do more 
good by preaching than he could do in any other way, 
and certainly everyone ought to be willing to work in 
that field where he feels he can do most good. He had 
more Christian valor than many young men. His 
mother’s persuasion helped him to gain this victory, 
and his supreme Jove was given to his Savior, a love 
that filled his life with unremitting services to God. A 
battle in heart of this nature is frequently more closely 
contested and the victory fraught with richer results 
than the battles and victories of Marathon, Waterloo 
and Gettysburg. George William Curtis describes 
with electric effect the crisis of the latter on its battlefield 
at the celebration of its twenty-fifth anniversary, thus: 
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‘«The sun of Gettysburg rose on the Ist of July, 
and saw the army of the gray already advancing in line 
of battle; the army of the blue still hastening eagerly 
forward and converging to this point. The glory of 
midsummer filled this landscape, as if nature had ar- 
rayed a fitting scene fora transcendent event. Once 
more the unquailing lines so long arrayed against each 
other stood face to face. Once more the inexpressible 
emotion mingled of yearning memory, of fond affec- 
tion, of dread foreboding, of high hope, of patriotic 
enthusiasm, and of stern resolve, swept for a moment 
over thousands of brave hearts, and the next instant 
the overwhelming storm of battle burst. For three 
long, proud, immortal days it raged and swayed, drift- 
ing from Seminary Hill far round to Wolf's Hill and 
Culp’s Hill, then sweeping back, with desperate fury 
striking the Peach Orchard, and dashing with flash and 
roar upon Little Round Top and Round Top, raging in 
Devil’s Den, the earth trembling, the air quivering, 
the sky obscured; with shouting charge and rattling 
volley and thundering cannonade piling the ground 
with mangled and bleeding blue and gray, the old, the 
young, but always and everywhere the devoted and 
brave. Doubtful the battle hung and paused. Then 
4 formidable bolt of war was forged on yonder wooded 
height, and launched with withering blasts and roar of 
fire against the foe. It was a living bolt, and sped as 
if resistless. It reached and touched the flaming line 
of the embattled blue. It pierced the line. For. one 
brief moment in the sharp agony of mortal strife it held 
its own. It was the supreme moment of the peril of 
the Union. It was the heroic crisis of the war. But 
the firey force was spent. In one last, wild, tumultu- 
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ous struggle brave men dashed headlong against men 
as brave, and the next moment that awful bolt of dar- 
ing courage was melted in the fervent heat of an equal 
valor, and the battle of Gettysburg was fought.” 

But what mortal will undertake to depict to the 
mind of man the opposing forces uniformed in light 
and darkness in the crisis of the struggle between self 
and God? What language will he employ? When 
the decision is for Christ, who will venture to predict 
the results of a pious, devoted, Christian man? 


CHAPTER III. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL COLLEGE QUADRENNIAL. 


Many colleges and universities in this country pub- 
_ lish at the close of each session what is called an Annual, 
containing the official reports and best college literature 
in various forms. Recently the students of such insti- 
tutions have begun to issue Annuals, purporting to give 
college student-life. These are valuable for the college 
information they convey to the public, which can not | 
be procured in the daily papers or monthly magazines. 
But even these often carry wrong impressions to the 
people, for their contents are generally prepared for the 
eye of the public, and often truth is perverted for 
policy’s sake; and the outward student-life is read in 
their published annuals, and the real inward student- 
life is written only in their home letters, prepared with 
less care, telling more truth; never intended for the 
public, containing their very soul. 

It is intended in this chapter to give four years, a 
Quadrennial, instead of one year, an Annual, in W. isa 
Woolery’s college letters. These were for the most 
part written to members of his family, hastily and care- 
lessly, never dreaming that the eye of the stranger 
would ever be permitted to see them. This seems to 
be almost a transgression om the sanctity of family 
privacy and a betrayal of family confidences. But I 
have expunged from these letters their private prop- 
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erty, to a large extent, often without indicating it, 
This is the place above all others where he might be 
expected to lay off his cloak of modesty and speak to — 
his mother and others freely of himself. Let him say 
in Paul’s language to the Corinthians: ‘‘ Would to God 
you could bear with me a little in my folly,”’ and again, 
‘“‘Let no man think me a fool; if otherwise, yet as a 
fool receive me, that I may boast myself a little,” 

This chapter is inserted for three reasorfs: 1. Be- 
cause the hope is entertained that even an imperfect 
knowledge of his college experiences, which must of 
necessity be conveyed, will encourage those who are 
doubtful of their ability to secure an education on ac- 
count of limited resources. 2. “Because it is almost a 
complete college history of the time covered. 3. Be- 
cause the truest history of a man is often found in his 
letters to his father and his mother, brother and sis- 
ter, rather than in a biography of high sounding phrases 
written by a stranger. Ina biography, you may form 
an estimate of the reputation; in a confidental letter, 
you may behold the character, see the merry twinkle of 
humor or quick flash of indignation of the eye, and 
hear by mental telephone the modulation of the voice. 

At the age of twenty-one, W. H. Woolery entered 
the Bible College at Lexington, Kentucky, in Febru-, 
ary, 1872, carrying several classes also in the academic 
course of Kentucky University. 


KentTucKY UNIVERSITY. 
I. LAST TERM OF SESSION, 1872. 
Lexington, Ky., Feb. 20, 1872. 


DEAR MOTHER :—I have entered college and have some 
money left. I had to buy a bedstead, table, chair, stove, and 
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looking glass, etc., ete. I am now fixed up at house-keeping, 
sure enough! I wrote you a letter and sent it down last 
Monday, and I write you this one to tell you, if Grandpa 
has not left our house yet, to send me a few things; for in- 
stance, a bed-blanket and one quilt. I gota bedstead (a fine 
one, I tell you) that Ed. could n’t haul in a two-horse wagon 
with Queen and Roan. I gota tolerable good table and a 
chair and one-fourth of a lookinglass (with all the frame)—all 
for six dollars. I got mea new pair of spotted pants, cost 
five dollars. I can’t dress as fine as most of the boys do, yet 
as good as some of them. I have not recited any yet, but I 
have been to President Milligan, Professor McGarvey, Pro- 
fessor Picket, and am going to see Professor Smith to-morrow. 
They are all big men. I have heard McGarvey preach, and it 
was big preaching, too, I tell you. I take as my studies, 
Fowler’s Grammar, a work lacking but four pages of eight 
hundred. Then I enter the Freshman class in the study of 
the Bible. Professor J. D. Picket is the only professor that 
has examined me so far, and he bragged right smart on steal 
tell you. I parsed sentences for him like I had been used to 
it all my life. Then he had me to spell for him about fif- 
teen minutes. I spelt everything he gave, and the only 
thing I missed in my entire examination was telling which 
was a man’s name, “Francis,” or “Frances.” I told him 
“Frances,” but I was wrong—it was “ Francis.” 

I want you to make Alice write, for you have no idea 
how much good a letter does a fellow when he is a little 
home-sick. I have had such a hard time getting in that I 
had a notion to come home, but thought I ’d better Stickel 
have a little fun now and then. I am going out to the Asy- 
lum with one of the boys next Saturday. 

The mumps are in this house, and I am afraid I will get 
them. The building has twenty-four rooms in it, and Iam in 
room No. 12. I’ll write more next time about the fare. Di- 
rect all letters to Box 24. 


P. S.—Do n't send me anything toeatyet. I can live on 
the fare here. 
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Lexington, Ky., March 2, 1872. 

DEAR MOTHER :—I was sitting at my table writing to 
John Rohr in answer to one I had received from him, when 
one of the boys came in from the office smiling, with a letter 
from home for me. He had been to the office to get a regis- 
tered letter from home with fifty dollars in it. He is out of 
money, and the club is crediting him for a few days. They 
will credit for about two weeks. 

Iam ina room with three boys, one from Illinois (Kel- 
ler), one from Tennessee (Wood), one from Virginia (Mor- 
ress). They areall good fellows. I sleep with Morress. Our 
bed is a very large one; each post is square and large; about 
as large as one of the posts of your porch. It has a very 
large, high head-board. We havea spring mattress fixed in 
some kind of a tick. My pillow is a piece of a tick sewed 
into a sack and then filled with shucks or straw. It’s hard 
sleeping, butI manage to sleep! I gave too much for my room ~ 
by about a dollar or two; but I was so eager to get a home I 
did not want to wait. I got the things cheap enough, but not 
as cheap as they sell here in the dormitory. I have n’t much 
money left, about eight or ten dollars. I keep an account of 
all my expenses, what each cent is expended for, etc, 

I have been out to the Asylum once since I have been 
here. It might sound like I am wasting my time to talk 
of going to the Asylum instead of studying, but the profes- 
sors tell us to walk and take exercise as much as we can, but 
to get our lessons. We can all study much better of sun- 
shiny days than we can on cloudy days. While I was out 
at the Asylum (about twenty of us) there was a man along 
named , whose hair all stands right straight out all 
over his head, and as we were going through one of the long 
halls a great big crazy woman commenced pointing her 
finger at him, and he smiled a little; soon she pushed one of 
the boys aside, and ran in and clinched him and pounded him 
with her fist on the back. She hit him two or three hand- 
joggers in the back because his hair stood up all around, and 
she thought because he had his bristles up that he wanted to 
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fight. We went a little further and another woman wanted 
to claim him as her long-lost son. She said his hair was so 
nice, just looked like her boy! We had a big joke on him 
for a few days. Next morning when he came down to the 
table one of the boys asked him how his shoulders and back 
felt this morning. And the whole table (about thirty or 
forty) just roared with laughter. I have lots of fun every 
now and then. We rest and straighten up everything on 
Saturday. I almost forgot where I left offin my last let- 
ter. After I went to President Milligan he assigned me to 
Professor J. D. Picket and to J. W. McGarvey. Professor 
Picket examined me on grammar and assigned me to Profes- 
sor Smith, who is the best educated man I have yet heard 
talk, about the whole school. Bro. McGarvey gave me two 
recitations, one in the second year’s class and one in the 
Freshman, which is the first year’s class. I was afraid he 
would call on me before I could discipline my mind to study. 
I could not get the big lessons in all three classes at first, but 
it’s not much trotible now. After a while I heard him say: 
‘Brother Woolery can recite the next paragraph.’ I arose 
and was so embarrassed before him and the. second year’s 
class (about thirty) that I thought I could not recite at first. 
But I commenced to move off slowly, and I repeated the para- 
graph without any trouble comparatively, and answered all 
of the queries. I made one of the best recitations that had 
been made for a week or two. I felt good (after I sat down). 
The way we manage is about this: We go to the class-room 
on one day, and he arises and recites the section and paragraph 
from memory (he knows it nearly all by heart), and then tells 
us how many verses are in the paragraph, and then asks us 
questions on each verse. We then go back to our rooms and 
memorize the lesson, which is about two chapters in the New 
Testament and about two in the Old Testament. We then 
go back to the class-room at two o'clock, and he calls on us, 
one here and another there, so you never can tell when it 
comes your time. And that is what makes one study so 
hard, for a fellow don’t like to flicker. 
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Dr. Hopson is holding a protracted meeting here in 
Lexington at McGarvey’s church on Broadway. All the boys 
were very eager to hear him and had him so high that he did 
not fill the bill at first, but he got a little better and better 
every night until he now fills the bill. Ill tell you, he is 
doing some of the biggest preaching I ever heard. I can 
hear McGarvey or Lard every Sunday. I can’t dress quite 
as fine as some of the church members here, but I go any- 
how. There is one fellow, two I should say, who live out in 
the region of Crab Orchard, who wear jeans clothes. I feel 
much better in my jeans pants than any other. 





DEAR Ep. :—I will try to give you a description of a few 
matters and things here, such as our house, eating, etc. 

The college building is situated on a slight elevation in 
a field of about fifty acres of fine blue grass. The grass is 
three or four incheslong. They do not allow stock to run on 
it in the summer time and of course it is good in winter. 
The college is a large building and just back of it is our “ dor- 
mitory.” It has two front doors. I go in at the right hand ~ 
door. There are two halls and two stairways. I have to go 
up four flights of stairs and live in room No. 12. 

Whenever the bell rings about forty-five go to the dining- 
room and take their chairs, which are numbered, and if one 
does not come to the first table he is fined twenty-five cents. 
There are norules about the second table. I eat at the sec- 
ond table. We all go at the ring of the bell. We have all 
sorts of grabbing and snatching for bread, molasses, etc. We 
have milk which looks like it had “swum the creek,” and 
coffee and tea,biscuit with one crust baked against the other, 
sometimes light bread or baker’s bread, which I never did 
like, water for dinner, and beef, which the more I chew it the 
tougher it gets. They make plenty of gravy. They have 
bitter syrup molasses which are not healthy till you get the 

‘hang of things. Sometimes you will hear a fellow hollao 
out, ‘Pass them biscuit!’ Here they start, and the long table 
is only about three feet wide, and you will see the boys grab, 
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and maybe it will not get more than half way till the bread is 
all gone! See one start the molasses down the table and 
every one takes a pour at it, while the other fellow waits 
until his time comes. To give you some idea about how 
much we eat I’ll tell you that we cooked a bushel of dried ap- 
ples for one meal the other day, and it was not a good time for 
cooking apples either.” We have corn bread for dinner and 
biscuit for breakfast and supper, except on Sunday night 
when we do n't have anything at all. Every one takes care 
of ‘No. 1’ first. We have to pay our board in advance. 


Lexington, Ky., March 17, 1872. 


DEAR MoTHER:—I received your letter yesterday and I 
will now (Sunday night) hasten to answer it, for I will not 
not have any more time until next Saturday. You ask a few 
questions which I will answer first. ‘Who wakes me in the 
morning?’ I wake myself about sun-up, and get up and 
dress and wash for breakfast by eight o’clock. You ask next 
if any one returns thanks at the table. Yes, every time. I 
have done so two or three times. We havea few vegetables 
now and then, such as beans. We cook about a bushel for 
dinner about twice per week. We have dried apples nearly 
every day. The boys are not nearly so rough at the table as 
I at first thought they were. 

Grandpa Cleveland stopped and came up to my room, 
which is up four flights of stairs, the other day, and stepped 
right in on me before I knew that he was within fifty miles 
of me. I was glad to see him. 

I have been to hear Lard preach to-day and I tell you it 
was a big preach, too. I heard a temperance lecturer speak 
this evening. It was one of the best things I have heard 
since I have been here. 

I got the bed clothes all right, and also the butter and 
maple sugar. I have part of the butter yet, saving until I 
takethe mumps. I was awful glad to get the sugar. It tasted 
like the ‘old sort.” : 
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Lexington, Ky., March 25, 1872. 

DEAR MOTHER :—I forgot to tell you to put in the pack- 
age my little scrap-book containing my own writings, which 
you recollect I made by cutting a book in two up at Mr. McIn- 
tire’s. If you can not find it, send me the Cynthiana Demo- 
crat which contains my Prize Essay, and the Press which 
has my valedictory in it. 

Don’t forget to send me a big pillow, a great big one, as 
J am awful tired of sleeping on this old pile of shavings. 
My bed is as hard nearly asa plank. I have been sick nearly 
ever since Grandpa left. I have had the mumps and fever, 
I have to stay right in the house and not move. I am so 
sore by sleeping in the old bed that Ican’t hardly “set up or 
stand down.” I have some butter yet. I have my board 
paid up to the first of April and have one cent in my pocket. 
Write to me, all of you. 





Lexington, Ky., March 31, 1872. 

DEAR ALICE :—I received your letter dated 24th on 25th, 
and was exceedingly glad to get it. I have been sick for six 
or seven days. One never knows how to appreciate a letter 
till he is sick away from home. I have only one objection 
to yours—there was not enough of it. One student from Mis- 
souri, and one from Illinois, and myself went out to the 
cemetery one bright sunny day to see and walk around for 
exercise. It is called “the city of the dead”? by some one. 
It is without doubt the prettiest place I ever saw in my life. 
Near the center stands the monument of Henry Clay. It is 
built of granite, and is about thirty feet square at the base, 
where you can look through the iron crossbar door and see 
his marble coffin, Then this base is about twenty feet high, 
on which is built a round shaft nearly one hundred feet high 
and ten feet in diameter, with Clay’s statue on top. The 
monument is built on the highest piece of ground in the 
cemetery, and being one hundred and sixteen feet high can 
be seen glistening in the sunlight from five to ten miles. 
Then there are so many more monuments from five to fifty 
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feet high that they set off the cemetery as being one of the 
nicest places in Kentucky. The grounds are well cared for, 
and the grass looks like a piece of velvet, and then there are 
several green-houses just full of all sorts of blooming flowers 
that you could name. There are many soldiers’ graves on 
one side of the cemetery, all buried close together, and all 
have the same kind of head-boards, and in the center of them 
is a great big cannon and cannon balls laid around it. In 
the cemetery in one place are two dogs of iron so much like 
dogs that to save your life you couldn't tell them from 
natural, live dogs, if you were twenty-five yards off. They 
are watch-dogs over a certain grave, one on each side, look- 
ing across the grave. There are so many nice things, such 
as a half-dozen different kinds of pine, all sorts of flowers, 
all forms of tombstones of eminent men in the Christian 
church—such as John (Raccoon) Smith, John T. Johnson and 
others; all of these things go to make it one of the prettiest 
places that I have ever visited. 

I played a game of base ball yesterday (Saturday), and 
I am awful sore to-day. 

My page is full. I must stop. Write a long letter. 





Lexington, Ky., April 1, 1872. 

DEAR MOTHER:—I got the registered letter, and found 
the money all right! I received a letter Saturday night in 
which you say you have sent me some things by express. I 
will go down to the express office in the morning and get 
them. It costs seven or eight dollars to have a pair of shoes 
made here, or ten to fifteen dollars to have a pair boots made 
according to kind of leather. They charge as much here for 
a pair boots as would bear my expense to Cincinnati and 
buy boots there. It is awful. They know aman has to have 
these things, and they make him pay for it. 





Lexington, Ky., April 26, 1872. 
DEAR MoTHER:—lIt seems like a mighty long time since 
I was at home, and still a good while before I can come. 
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Farrow and I expect to come down in May, second Sun- 
day, if nothing happens. Farrow is about the best, or as 
good to me as any boy here, although they are all good to 
me. Moser is the funniest boy in the dormitory. Parker 
offered to teach me music free if I would study and recite, 
7. e., he agreed to teach me the round note system, provided 
I wanted to learn it; but I could not find time to study 
music and keep up my other studies. Loyd Wolf is here. 
He came too late to enter. But President White allows him 
the privilege of listening to his recitations without charge. 

The small-pox is getting a little too thick here for good 
health. If it comes very close to the Dormitory, I am going 
to leave. There were reported twenty-eight or forty cases a 
few days ago, but I heard again that there were only four to 
ten cases over on far side of town. I am doing very well in 
all of my studies. I get ninety percent. Iam kept so busy 
I don’t have time to write through the week. Saturday is 
the day when I can write. I am coming home Saturday be- 
fore second Sunday in May. How many young chickens 
have you? How many little ones has Kirby killed? 

I must stop. Love to all. Don’t put off writing too 
long. 





II. SESSION 1872-73. 


Lexington, Ky., Oct. 10, 1872. 

DEAR MorHER:—I am out of my classes at twelve 
o'clock every day, so I thought I would spend a few minutes 
now in writing home before I commence my lessons for to- 
morrow. 

Eld. John Sweeney is holding a meeting in this city, and 
has been preaching now for nearly two weeks. He has been 
doing some tall preaching. One night after he had closed 
preaching and the congregation had gone home, one old man 
seventy or eighty years old, went home from church and 
died that night. Grandpa and Grandma called to see me 
yesterday, and brought me a piece of cake from Aunt 
Martha’s. 
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Iam getting along very well with my studies. I stand 
about third in my Greek class, which has about thirty-five 
members in it. It is hard, very hard. If you send mea box 
by express, take a little soda box or something of that sort, 
and be sure to put in a little good old butter. 

Has Mr. Casey’s sale come off yet? If not, I want pa. 
to go and, if his books are for sale, buy Josephus’ works, or 
any church history, or any old history of any kind. And 
especially, if he has Clarke’s Commentaries, get them. He 
will know what will be useful to me. I don’t want any 
Patent Office Reports or anything of that kind. 





Lexington, Ky., Oct. 19, 1872. 

DEAR ALICE AND MOTHER :—I received your letters on 
the 16th, and was glad to hear from home. I suppose you 
have received a letter from Uncle Fent Cleveland since I last 
wrote home. He was in Lexington Jast Monday to sella 
horse. I do not know whether he sold him or not. I went 
out to Aunt Nan Cravens’ last Saturday evening, and Sunday 
morning Uncle Fent came. He and I went down to Cousin 
Hannah Sweeny’s and stayed all night Sunday, and then came 
into town next morning. You know how they race on the 
pike? Well, when we got on the pike it was full of buggies 
going into the city, because it was court-day. We were 
traveling along at a tolerably brisk gait when a fellow came 
up on one side of us and attempted to pass, but he happened 
to come to a pile of rocks on the pike and he drew back, and 
besides his horse, before he came to the rocks, broke the trot 
and commenced galloping. After we had gone about a mile 
he slipped up behind us, and all at once he passed us. We 
were behind another buggy, and three or four were just be- 
fore it. Uncle Fent told the man just before us to catch 
him,—here we went it, I tell you. But the fellow got way 
ahead, and after he had traveled about amile Uncle Fent got 
before these other fellows, and took after him. I tell you we 
just made things whizz. We caught up with him and dashed 
right ahead of him, but he made several attempts to get by 
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us, but failed. So we went into the city before him just fly- 
ing. I enjoyed it, and so did Uncle Fent. My bedfellow 
furnishes the bedstead and ticks and one cover. I sold my 
old bed. I have made arrangements with one of my room- 
mates to go with him to North Carolina. 





Lexington, Ky., Oct. 27, 1872. 


DEAR MorTHER:—I received the box containing the 
clothes, apples, sweet potatoes, cake, chicken, ete. I have 
sweet potatoes at the table. I was glad to get the apples, for 
apples are scarce. The cake was good. I invited my hall 
fellows in, and we had a short feast. I was twenty-two 
yesterday. I just received the cake in good time. I shall 
keep some of the apples till Christmas. 

They had a “rag-tag” in town the other day, which was 
better than anything I ever saw in the way of circuses. It 
was partly a burlesque on the Odd-Fellows, who marched 
that morning. There were about one hundred of them 
dressed in all sorts of style. Some had noses six or eight 
inches long, and they all had false-faces which were mostly 
as natural looking as if they had been made of flesh. One 
old man had a waist and a pair of pants made of rags. One 
fellow had a head as big as the half-bushel. They were 
dressed to suit all styles. Some dressed up in country style, 
appeared as green as a country boy feels in a city, on mules 
and in spring-wagons, looking at the big signs and acting as 
green as possible. The Grecian bend received its share of 
ridicule. There were about fifteen thousand on the streets 
to see it—the biggest crowd of people I ever saw together. 
Two or three streets were blockaded, so that it just barely 
gave their wagons room to pass for two miles. It com- 
menced about two o’clock and continued till sunset. They 
had a band of music. 

The small-pox is in town, and this “ rag tag ” bringing 
all the people in the city together did something to spread 
it. It has been reported that there is small-pox just across 
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the street, about seventy-five yards from here. I don’t know 
whether it is so or not. 

What is the church doing? Have you any preacher? 
Just think of the two churches here paying Lard about 
$2,000, and then raising $375 for missionary purposes. Mc- 
Garvey gets about $1,200, and his church raised about $425 
for missionary work. 





Lexington, Ky., Nov. 1, 1872. 

DEAR Cass :—I have but little news to tell you this time. 
The small-pox is here in the city very bad. There are about 
fifty cases, and most of us are scared up about it, because the 
doctors all tell us that we have a chance to catch it every 
day. I was vaccinated the other day by Dr. Stockdell. If 
small-pox comes into the school, I intend to leaveand go out 
into the mountains and live on chestnuts. I can go out 
there and teach school. But I don’t think there will be 
much danger, as we met the other day and passed some very 
strict laws about cleanliness. We sprinkled lime around the 
house and put some inside to keep off the disease. This looks 
a little like the old fellow that hung the sifter over his head 
to keep off the ghosts. 

To Davis:—How many walnuts have you gathered? 
Have you any hickory nuts? You ought tobe here to go 
with me to Sunday-school. They have a ladder on which 
they hang their songs, all printed in great big letters, so that 
everybody in the house can see. 

To Jo:—The other day President Milligan told us all to 
work in Sunday-school all we could, so two or three of us 
were going to Main street school and were a little late, so we 
went into the Negro Methodist church to work some and see 
how they managed things. I took a class, as did the other 
boys. 

Tell Emmett and Kirby to wade into the molasses so 
they do n’t get their eyes daubed up. I would like to have 
a piece of dead hog! 
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OBSERVATIONS MADE ON A TRIP TO THE MOUNTAINS OF 
ROCKCASTLE COUNTY, KENTUCKY, DURING THE WINTER 
OF 1872, BEGINNING Nov. 13, BY W. H. WOOLERY. 


On account of the terrible disease, small-pox, Bro. 
and myself were compelled to leave Kentucky University on 
Nov. 13, 1872. The disease had spread so rapidly after cool 
weather came that it caused considerable excitement. The 
physicians confidently affirmed that if the weather was 
cold, which was probable, there would be one thousand cases 
by Christmas. In view of the alarming nature of these cir- 
cumstances, and that it was raging in the family of the negro 
who cooked for us, we deemed it the better part of valor to 
use our discretion in seeking safety elsewhere. In accord- 
ance with this determination, we packed our satchels and 
wended out way to the depot of the K.C.R. R. Here we 
bought our tickets for Nicholasville, the terminus of the 
road, and for Lancaster, the county-seat of Garrard County. 
In a short time after taking the train we were at Nicholas- 
ville, where we took the stage for Lancaster. On our jour- 
ney from the former to the latter we passed through the 
famous mountain scenery of the Kentucky River. Just be- 
fore we reached the river a heavy rain began to fall, which 
prevented us from seeing as much as we could otherwise. 
The great ‘high cliffs of white granite (Kentucky granite) 
lifted themselves from the river bank to the height of three 
or four hundred feet, their tops densely covered with cedar. 
We saw a peak, considerably higher than any in the country 
in which I had been raised, called ‘‘ Boone Mountain.” It is 
said that Boone once, when closely pursued by the Indians, 
caught a grapevine and swung over a ledge of rock and thus 
evaded his pursuers. Those who have seen both places say 
the scenery on the Kentucky River is fully equal to that on 
the Hudson from New York City up to Troy. . 

When we reached ‘‘ Camp Dick Robinson,” it was almost 
dark, and we could not make avery extended view; but from 
what we could see, I think it is the prettiest place in Ken- 
tucky. The land is nearly level, and a very large grove of 
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trees renders it truly beautiful. At this place we changed 
stages, the one we were in going to Danville. In our haste 
to get out Bro. unfortunately took a negro girl’s car- 
petsack, leaving his with about twenty dollars’ worth of 
clothes for her. He did not discover his mistake till he was 
about to retire that night at Lancaster. He afterwards re- 
covered his own. 

A gentleman and his wife, Bro. and myself were 
all that were left in our stage now. The gentleman was 


very rich, and did not talk to us about religious affairs, only 
as we would ask him questions. 


On this stage line we passed the church building where 
the famous ‘“‘ Raccoon” John Smith was excluded from the 
Baptist Church. The gentleman telling about it prefaced 
his statement by remarking that it was one of the oldest 
churches in the Mississippi Valley. As we had read the life 
of Smith we were able to converse fluently on any part of it 
with him. We raised such an interesting conversation on 
this topic that his lady took part. She was very intelligent 
and highly educated. She was a member of our church; and 
before she dropped the conversation she discovered that we 
were from Lexington, and that we were both young preachers. 
They got off and stayed on the road with his brother-in-law. 
We were now alone on the stage, and it was very dark when 
we reached Lancaster. On account of our limited sum of 
money we did not gotoa hotel. We stopped with a lady, 
an acquaintance of Bro. , who kept a boarding house; 
and late as it was we called for supper. She was acquainted 
with Bro. , and learning that we were both preachers 
she would not charge usa cent, though we insisted, handing 
her five dollars; yet she would n’t take anything. 

From here we went by rail to Stanford, and there we 
waited until evening and took the train for Broadhead. By 
the time we reached this place it-was cold enough to freeze 
a cow’s horns off! This conclusion was reached by noticing 
two milk-cows standing on the road side without a horn to 
their name! 
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As soon as we arrived at the station, we walked up to 
the house of a distant relative of Bro. The house 
was very old, and looked like it would as soon fall down as 
stand up. It was very cold indeed, but they did n’t know it, 
for they had two or three doors open all the time. Presently 
the oldest girl came in from school to fix to go three miles 
to a singing that night. Her father did n’t see it just as she 
did and refused to let her have a horse. She was good look- 
ing, and I was glad she had to stay. Ina shorttime another 
young lady camein to gowiththem. Though she was not so 
pretty, she made, when we were introduced, one of the most 
profound bows I ever saw made by any lady. Our professor 
had been teaching us for sometime how to make bows, and 
I here felt the necessity of bring into use what I had learned. 

We were soon called out to supper. While we were at 
the table I found that it was a difficult thing to keep the 
dishes from slipping off the table, so much higher was one 
side than the other. Dogs were scolded, cats killed and the 
victuals passed, and supper was over. After supper, while 
sitting before the big cheerful fire listening to the wind 
whistle through the window, which had been nailed up with 
narrow strips of plank, but now one pulled off, we asked the 
young ladies, who had been disappointed, to give us a speci- 
men of what they intended to do, had they gone to Gum 
Sulphur. They did so, after which one of the elder ladies 
delivered usa short lecture on how to look. Imitate her! 
She always looked right at a person, did n’t care who it was! 
Thinks I, she’s smart. Next day confirmed this, for she re- 
mained in the sitting-room and attempted to read a letter I 
had been writing to a young lady! I looked at her when I 
came in from dinner. She said she thought it was one of 
the children’s work. When they want you to return thanks 
at the table, they say, “ Make a beginning!” 

Stayed here till next evening at three o’clock, when we 
took the train and went three miles farther up the railroad. 
From the place where we got off it was eight or nine miles 
to the house we wanted to reach that night. We walked, and 
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arrived at our destination about nine o'clock that night with 
blistered feet. 

It was Friday Gee when we arrived here at the house 
of Mr. Swinney, A clever man he is, too. He gave us a 
cordial invitation to stay with him as long as we pleased. 

The following Sunday we attended church. A regular 
mountaineer preached. Thinking he had very forcibly put 
his case, and that the audience did not fully appreciate it, he 
bellowed out at the top of his voice: “There isa point. 
Don't you see it? Why, itis as plain as the nose on my 
face, and you can see that to the back end of the house, if 
you don’t shut your eyes.” Again he said he was not like 
acertain Baptist preacher he knew, who was uneducated. 
The Baptist preacher said he did not have any education and 
besides he thanked God for it, “ for he did n’t have any more 
use for education than a goose had for a shot-pouch!” He 
was not like him. : 

Well, he took a text and preached from it all the time, 
and kept scattering till he quit. Before the audience dis- 
persed, I left an appointment to preach the first Sunday in 
December, 1872. That was my first attempt. The day came 
and we went to church tolerably well prepared. Bro. 
introduced the services, and I arose to preach. I lammed 
away for about thirty-five minutes. They bragged on the 
sermon, and I felt good, and thanked God that I had madea 
beginning of the work I had chosen for my life work. My 
text was concerning Christian Union. I preached again 
about nine miles from this place on the same subject with a 
few emendations and corrections. 

During my stay I became acquainted with some very 
good-looking young women, who of course are always a little 
foolish over the preacher. 

I started back to Kentucky University on December 17, 
and reached Lexington on the night of the r9th. ‘The presi- 
dent had given a Christmas holiday vacation for two weeks, 
and I immediately proceeded home, and had an exceedingly 
pleasant time with my friends. But the time came for my 
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return to school, and I came back and began hard study, at 
which Ihave been engaged ever since. Many times do I re- 
call to mind from memory’s storehouse the pleasant trip to 
the mountains. I think it shall always remain a green spot 
in memory’s fertile garden. 





Lexington, Ky., Jan. 9, 1873. 

Cass:—I am only carrying two classes now. I am get- 
ting along allright. I think the boys are going to publish a 
new paper called the College Critic. It is to be devoted to 
fun mostly. I expect it will be a very good thing, theugh I 
am not going to have anything to do with it. It is to be 
issued twice per month. 

My shirts and breeches are still on a visit out in the 
mountains. I’ll get some money to-morrow, may be. 





Lexington, Ky., Jan. 26, 1873. : 

DEAR Ep. :—I received a letter from home yesterday and 
will answer it to-day. I feel very glad that by proper effort 
you have a preacher once more. I think Bro. Batson is a 
very good preacher, and I know that he is a good boy, which, 
after all, is more than half that constitutes a good and suc- 
cessful preacher. 

There was a lecturer on Spiritualism here about two 
weeks ago who caused considerable excitement, and who gave 
a challenge to the clergy of the city to meet him and discuss 
the doctrines he set forth. No preacher accepted the ban- 
ter, but Bro. McGarvey announced through the city press 
that he would review the old gentleman to-night. I antici- 
pate something good. From all appearances there will be 
quite a crowd to hear him. 

I went to see a dentist yesterday, and got a tooth 
plugged. I can’t describe to you how much I suffered while 
he was drilling a hole through my tooth. He actually took 
alittle chisel and mallet and chiseled off the inside rough- 
ness of the tooth. After chiseling off as much as he wanted 
he took a little augur, or rather something like they use to 
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bore the rifles out of a gun, and drilled a hole down in my 
tooth. Oh! how it hurt. After chiseling he took a file and 
filed my tooth off smooth. I can’t describe how bad it hurt. 
After preparing it, he took some gold and pounded it in like 
you would pelt the dirt in round a post in the ground. He 
held the little iron pelter and another fellow took the mallet 
and drove for him. I paid him two dollars and a half, and 
came back to the dormitory with two sore teeth anda 
sore jaw. 

In the letter it was stated you had a chance to sell my 
haystack. I wish it could be sold, as I am obliged to have a 
new hat. I only received $26.25 from the Society this time 
instead of $40. I will have to purchase some clothes as soon 
as spring opens. I think I will have enough to do me till then- 
~  P.S. Be sure to sell the haystack if you can. I need 
the money. 





Lexington, Ky., Feb. 5, 1873. 

DEAR ALICE :—I received mother’s letter yesterday. I 
don’t think I had the measles when I was little, or else lam 
going to have them twice, for I feel sure I have them now: 
I am so sick now that I can hardly sit up. I have a cold, 
which is not very favorable to the measles. They have not 
yet commenced breaking out, soI can’t tell positively ; but 
everything goes to make me think Iam not mistaken. You 
need not be uneasy, as I will be cared for by our new steward. 





Lexington, Ky., Feb. 9, 1873. 

My DraArR MoTHER :—-This is to inform you that I have 
been steadily growing worse since Batson left until now. I 
feel that I am getting better, and hope by the mercy of God 
soon to be able to resume my college duties. I am very 
grateful for the many rich presents you sent me. I now have 
scarcely any appetite, but if I improve as I hope to I will 
soon have one sufficient to enjoy your kind gifts. Tell Grand- 
pa Cleveland to be sure to stop and see me as he passes. 
Bro. B. says you are uneasy about my eating toomuch. You 
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need suffer no uneasiness, for I’ve not eaten more than half 
a pound for a week. 


Lexington, Ky.. March ro, 1873. 

DEAR MOTHER:—I received a letter from h: m: last 
week, but did not answer it. ~Now I want you to fixme upa 
box of eatables, something like the butter I received the 
other day from Fleming County. You might cook a ham, 
some of the other women of the neighborhood cook a chicken, 
etc., etc., a little loaf of light bread, and especially a little 
sour-krout from Uncle John’s. Name this box-arrangement 
business to Aunt Frances and others. 

I went out and preached yesterday. They want me to 
come back again the second Sunday in April. I wanted to 
come home then, but can not. I'll be home in May, I think. 





Lexington, Ky., March 16, 1873. 

My DEAR SISTER :—We are having a splendid meeting 
here now. The preaching is being done by Bro. John I. 
Rogers. Though he is not doing very deep preaching, yet 
he is doing some of the finest exhorting I ever heard, except 
that done here last fall by Bro. John Sweeney. 

I would be glad to come home in April, but I have an 
appointment out there, and I will be out on a preaching visit. 
I will preach in the morning at one place, and come closer 
to the railroad and preach at night, and then get on the 
morning train and run into Lexington for breakfast. I will 
be at home, I think, in May. I expect to preach at Republi- 
can, if I can succeed in making an appointment, the second 
Sunday in May. Then I will be at home on Sunday night 
and come back here Tuesday morning. 

What have you done towards getting up my box? I 
bought a hat which cost me four dollars. I owe Dr. Stock- 
dell four dollars for measles. I have about a dollar on hand, 
and then Iam out. The board is raised to two dollars. 

P. S. The sugar was good. 
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Lexington, Ky.. March 22, 1873. 

DEAR ALICE:—I received your letter, together with 
mother’s yesterday. I apologize for not writing by Friday’s 
mail when I promised, but when Thursday came I was so 
busy that I just could not write without neglecting my regu- 
lar lessons, so I failed to write. 

You all wanted to know the name of the place where I 
preached. Little Hickman Church, Jessamine County, Ken- 
tucky, is the place. Of course, I don’t get much pay. They 
have no regular preacher, and I just go out when I feel like 
preaching. I wish I did not have an appointment out there 
for the second Sunday in April. I’d comehome certain. I 
expect I could get to see all my friends at the funeral. 

Iam glad to say you need not send me the seven doilars 
I have at home yet, for I will get thirty dollars next week, 
which will pay my doctor bill and board bill till the end of 
the session. Of course, I will be nearly naked as far as 
clothes are concerned. I will have to get mea pair of boots 
and a suit of clothes some way, I don’t know how. 

I have given up the idea of going to North Carolina for 
the summer. I went this morning into the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University and saw skulls and skeletons and all 
the bones and everything that go to make up the human 
system. They have quite a largeroom full of these things, 
and I tell you it was worth looking at. 

Quite a large circus was here last week, but none of the 
Bible students were allowed to attend. I could not have 
gone anyhow, for I only had ten cents. They paraded the 
streets for half a day and had three bands of music, one of 
them a steam musical instrument—the caliope. 





Lexington, Ky., April 12, 1873. 
DEAR Ep.:—Your letter of the 9th was received last 
week. I wrote home by Tuesday’s mail and stated that dur- 
ing the time I was writing the letter a young man died at 
the barracks, which is the dormitory for the College of Arts 
boys, I suppose about fifty yards from our dormitory. He 
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was a native of this State, and avery good student. He had 
the spotted fever, or what is called by the doctors ‘“ cerebro,” 
which is a very fatal disease, generally proving fatal in a 
short time. The membrane which covers the brain is in- 
flamed and the doctors cannot get to the disease to treat it 
till it is too late. He was not prepared for death, and died in 
his sins. It makes one shudder to think about it. We all 
marched to the Louisville depot after the hearse. It was one 
of the most impressive lessons of my life, and, in fact, ought 
to teach all persons to do better, and thus be better pre- 
pared for death. Ed., do you ever think about it? 





Lexington, Ky., June 2, 1873. 

DEAR ALICE :—I am just through with one examination 
—Reason and Revelation. I hada pretty hard time of it, as 
I had to pass over a part of the book that they went over 
while I had the measles. I think I will come out all right 
and get over the mark. It is probable I can get to keep 
the library next year,and thus make about fifty dollars. I 
am going to try for it, any way. I will have to put in a claim 
to the Educational Society pretty soon, and then I may not 
get the aid on account of my leaving during the small-pox 
stampede last fall. I think I can get it, though; at least, I 
will try. Everything is going on as usual, only the boys 
look sick and tired out—“plum give out.” This is caused by 
jhard study! Now, our lesson this morning in one class was 
more than one hundred pages, or about one hundred pages. 
I tell you it has been and will be for a few days to come 
“nippity tuck.” The boys are going around here with their 
Robert-tailed coats (bob-tailed) on, and trying to get their 
lessons the best they can in hot weather, 





BETHANY COLLEGE. 
I. SESSION 1873-74. 


(At the beginning of the fall term of 1873 he re- 
turned to Lexington to reénter college, but on account 
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of the McGarvey-Bowman trouble, which resulted in 
McGarvey’s separation from the college, and general dis- 
satisfaction among the Bible students, W. H. Woolery, 
in company with seventeen other young men, decided 
to go to Bethany College. Accordingly, on Thursday 
morning, September 25th, they left Lexington for 
Bethany.) 


Bethany, West Va., September 28, 1873. 

DEAR ALICE :—We arehere. Left Lexington on Thurs- 
day morning very early and arrived at Cincinnati about 11 
o'clock. Here we took a’bus for the Burnet House, Cin- 
cinnati. Then we went to the Exposition. We left Cincin- 
nati at 9:45 at night, and traveled all night, and reached Co- 
lumbus, the State capital, about three o’clock. Here we 
changed cars for Steubenville. I tell you, we did some fast 
traveling and arrived at La Grange, which is opposite Wells- 
burg in West Virginia. Here we paid, or agreed to pay, sev- 
enty-five cents to get ourselves and trunks taken seven miles 
to Bethany. We arrived there, that is here, about dinner 
time Friday, put up at a hotel for a few meals until we could 
find the rooms in which we could permanently locate. The 
expenses are going to be considerably heavier here than at 
Lexington. Three of us are in this room, and have to pay 
sixty cents per week, or $74 persession. It is well fur- 
nished; our boarding will cost us $2.00 per week, washing 
$2.00 per month, making fifty cents per week, summing up 
in all $3.10 per week. Incidental expenses will increase this 
to $3.25. Icould stay at Lexington for $2.50. My money 
will run pretty close before the session ends. When I went 
back to Lexington I received $80.00. I am taking good 
care of it. Would be glad to be with Bro. Taylor. 

They dig coal here. Will write next week again. 





Bethany, West Va., October 13, 1873. 


My DEAR SIstER:—I did not write last week. It was 
because (1) I was waiting for a letter from home, (2) because 
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I had to study too hard, (3) because I had the blues. It costs 
so much money here that I feel depressed all the time. My 
room costs sixty-five cents a week; my meals $2.00, my 
washing thirty cents, besides the incidental expenses. I 
have a splendid room and am in a good family, and have two 
good boys in with me. I am well pleased with my studies and 
professors. You will get a monthly report of my standing in 
my classes. This report will indicate what I have been do- 
ing. If one gets a report and the standing is seventy-five 
or eighty you may know that the work in that class has been 
light. But if one gets anything over eighty-five it shows 
work, ‘To show you how much we have to do, we go to bed 
at ten o’clock and get up at five o’clock in the morning, taking 
seven or eight hours’ sleep. My lessons were so heavy last 
week that I had to get up before daylight almost every day. 





Bethany, West Va., October 19, 1873. 


My DEAR SISTER:—Your letter received yesterday. I 
hasten to answer. Well, you want to know fully how I am 
situated, “etc.,” as John Farrow says. I knew before I went 
to Lexington that Bethany was situated on Buffalo Creek, 
yet I did not know until I came here that the creek was as 
large, clear and deep as it is. Especially I did not have any 
idea how crooked it is. There is plenty of coal, in this coun- 
try. It is worth from three to seven cents per bushel. They 
don’t have to go very far to get coal and sometimes it is 
sticking out like a quarry of rock. It is away before day- 
jight. I have to get up this week at half-past three and 
make the fires. They give us enough to do, so we have to 
get up early or “phiz out.” I study hard, and so far stand 
at the head of all my classes but one. Youll get a monthly 
report of my standing. 





Bethany, West Va., October 25, 1873. 
DEAR SISTER:—I have nothing particular to write in 
this letter. Our cook (a good woman) is sick. The presi- 
dent of the club has been acting in the steward’s place. I 
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am secretary and treasurer, and handle all the money. I 
have a little money of my own, but I tell you it is getting 
slim. We don’t get any more money from the Society now 
till in January, and that is a long time off yet. We get a 
copy of the Afostolic Times now and then, and I tell you Mc- 
Garvey is doing those curators up in brown style. Write 
me the particulars of the meeting at Antioch. 

One good thing I like out here, I get to put the cream 
and sugar in my own coffee. That’s good. To-morrow is 
my birthday; wish I was at home to get a good dinner. 





Bethany, November 3, 1873. 


DEAR SISTER:—Capp and Fallgatter are my room- 
mates. Professor C. L. Loos preaches for the church here, 
He is a German Frenchman and can speak and read almost 
all the languages that are studied nowadays. I don ’t ex- 
pect to preach any till Christmas vacation. Friday night 
was the last night in October, and is called Hallowe’en night. 
It is the night for tricks to be played on students and every- 
body else. We went to society, and when we got home there 
was an old lady in the hall looking ghuost-like. The first 
fellow stepped aside to let her pass, but she just stood still in 
the middle of the hall and he spoke to her and sidled around 
and went on. It was the broom standing in the middle of 
the hall with clothes on and its back hair tied up in a towel! 
The slats were taken out of one boy’s bed at the head and when 
he went to bed he put his head to the floor and stuck his 
feet up at an angle of forty-five degrees. I am getting along 
all right in all my studies. I am not so certain about one of 
my classes, the Hebrew, but in the Greek, Latin, and mathe- 
matics I am certain that my standing can not help but be 
good, as I have only missed two questions in the last five 
weeks. I must quit and goto bed, as I must be up in the 
morning at four o’clock. Tell Jo, Emmett and Kirby that 
this town has more little white-haired, dirty-faced boys than 
I ever saw before. Some have so much dirt on their faces 
they can hardly see out. Keep your faces clean. 
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Bethany, West Va., November 15, 1873. 


DEAR SISTER :—You cannot imagine how much good a 
letter from home does me. I wish I could get a letter every 
day. 

I have my standing so far only in two classes. I have the 
highest mark in the Latin class and next to the highest in 
the Greek. I would have gotten the highest in Greek except 
that there was one boy in the class who had studied it three 
years at Lexington, Kentucky. My studies were four and 
his three, so that makes a difference. Christmas is coming 
on fast, and Ill get to go out awhile. I expect to go out 
somewhere and hold a meeting. May be disappointed, but I 
expect to have a good time. I know I missed writing home 
last week, but I was so busy fixing up an article for the 
Christian Review that I neglected to write home. 

We have light bread all the time and nothing else hardly, 
and you know how fond Iam of that. I’d give anything for 
a little corn bread. I have no news to write that would be 
of particular interest, except Iam, as you might expect, just 
about out of money. I assure you I have not spent a cent 
for idle purposes. Write long letters. 





Bethany, West Va., November 24, 1873. 


DEAR SistTER:—Although I have received no letter from 
home this week, yet I will write home any how. You don’t 
know how lonely I feel sometimes. When I get out of 
money so far from home, and do n’t know what to do, Igeta 
little despondent. It is so long before I get through school. 
When I do get through, I can do so much more work and 
thus do more good. I could get a very good place now, I ex- 
pect, but I want to stay here awhile so I will have increased 
facilities. I received my report last Friday, and I send it in 
this letter that you may see what I have been doing, I have 
the highest mark in two of my classes, Latin and Mathemat- 
ics, and second in Greek. 

Tell Jo, Emmett and Kirby that the other day Professor 
Dolbear, who is good at drawing on the blackboard, went 
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into the town school to see how they were getting along. 
The teacher had him give them some lessons on the board to 
wake up the little fellows and get their attention. He went 
to the board and drew with a piece of chalk a jug just as 
natural as it could be, so they said. He told the little fellows 
to watch, for he intended to break the jug, and that there was 
a tabbit in it. He kept scratching along until he had the 
jug all broken to pieces, and a rabbit on the board just. com- 
ing out. You could see the rabbit’s white tail bouncing up 
and down,almost. He told them it would run right back 
into the jug, and soit did. Now was n't that funny? 





Bethany, West Va. 


DEAR ALICE :—Professor Loos, the regular preacher, did 
not preach this morning. Professor Barclay preached to- 
night. Professor Loos has some one of the students to 
preach almost every Sunday night. Those nearly through 
are the ones called on mostly. I tell you they spread them- 
selves. 

You asked for the names of the professors. Pendleton 
is president; Loos, Barclay, Baity, Dolbear and Crenshaw 
areall, I believe. You spoke of Grandpa (Cleveland) writing 
tome. Nothing would please me more. 

We rented a room well furnished from the family here, 
whose name is Davis. They are mighty nice people. The 
girls are fashionable, and keepa nice parlor and organ and 
make plenty of music, yet they work hard. And they don’t 
keep any greasy negroes around the premises. They work 
hard; do their own cooking and eating! Make their own 
clothes and wear them! I would like to slip over home 
Christmas if I could. Have youa turkey up fattening? If 
so, I will walk through. Oh, I reckon not, either. Alice, I 
promised Brooks the other day in order to get him to do 
something for me, I forget what now, I would be his brother- 
in-law. I told him I would go home with him and marry one 
of his sisters. He said he was glad we were going to be some 
kin, but all his sisters were married, so that he claimed that I 
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had given him you. He wanted to know if any of the rest of 
you were big, and I told him for fun that I was the least of 
the family! I am out of money and happy as a lark, nothing 
to care for! 





Bethany, West Va., Dec. 7, 1873. 

DEAR Cass:—If you will sit down, take off your hat, 
push up your hair, take that wrinkle off your forehead and 
wipe your chin, Ill talk to you a little while this evening. 
Tell Joe to be still, and Emmett and Kirby to quit making 
that racket and come and sit down in the little old rocking 
chair and cross their legs, and I will act like old Peter Pindar 
for a few minutes and tell you of our Sunday-school this 
morning. Parker (yes, Frank Parker) wanted to introduce 
the Sunday-school paper printed at Lexington. So after 
singing a right nice song he mentioned it. He then asked 
the little fellows how mucha pack of fire-crackers cost. They 
hollowed out ‘ten cents!” He told them how long they 
could get the paper for that sum, and then asked them which 
they would rather have. ‘The fire-crackers! the fire-crack- 
ers!!” I tell you it was fun. Ask Ed. to tell you about 
Rev. Ramrod’s good boy and the horse race. 

I am getting along all right, but have no trouble in 
counting my money. For when I say, “There is one nickel,” 
itis all over. It’s about time to gotochurch. You must all 
be good boys. Do what mother tells you. Tell me how Pap 
is getting along. 





Grayson, Carter Co., Ky., Dec. 20, 1873. 

DEAR Ep :—Christmas vacation. I amon my way home 
and stranded. I am in the worst pinch for money I ever 
have been in my life,and I want you to send me immediately, 
so it will reach me here before I leave, $7. Don’t fail to put 
this money through to me directed to this office plainly. I 
am out here to hold a protracted meeting, and did n’t bring 
enough money to return to Bethany, and I would not borrow 
here for anything, as I am a stranger, and I don’t know 
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whether they will pay me any thing for preaching or not. 
Don’t fail. 


Grayson, Carter Co., Ky., Dec. 24, 1873. 


BROTHER Cass:—I thought I would write you a few lines 
this morning if you could make them out. I arrrived here 
last Saturday. Of course I did not know where the Scotts 
(Grandma Cassanda Scott’s people) lived. So I inquired 
all about everything before I arrived here. A lawyer by 
the name of Bowling was on the cars going out from the 
Ohio River to Grayson, soI entered into conversation with 
him, and found out all about the Scotts and Frizells. He 
gave them alla good name except your Cousin Jack. Well, 
as we were going up through Grayson Mr. Bowling said he 
would show me cousin Eliza Frizell’s house, but he happened 
to see your Cousin Jack across the street, and he called to 
him to come over. Cousin Jack had too much “tangle-foot,”’ 
and it was as much as the old man could do to cross. Mr. 
Bowling told him who I was, and asked him to show me 
where I wanted to go. Cousin Jack was too full of “old 
rye” todo much. He said that Eliza was living in town 
but he said he had never been there and did n’t know where 
she lived, but he said if I would step into this grog shop right 
by the street side, we could look for it. Don’t you know I 
felt mean going through the streets looking for a house with 
that old drunken man? I have not felt so bad for a long 
time. 

I commenced a meeting in this place last Sunday night, 
but I can not get up any religious enthusiasm at all, so I will 
close to-night. I think I have done some good preaching 
here. I’ll go out about ten miles to hold a meeting, and after 
about a week I expect to return to Grayson and start down 
home. I can’t stand it any longer. This is the poorest 
country I ever saw except in coal and iron. Before leaving 
. Bethany I received the $20 that was sent, as I wrote before, 
but I owed nearly all of it. I think I will be able to get 
along in the future, as we got our $40 from Lexington January 
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1oth. I expect to be home January 5-10. Nothing more 
now, only Christmas gift! 





(After an unsuccessful meeting in Grayson both spirit- 
ually and financially, he determined on December 28th, two 
days before the registered letter reached Grayson, to walk 
across Carter and Rowan Counties, fifty miles, to the head- 
waters of Licking River, where he bought a skiff for two dol- 
lars anda half and rowed down the river to Claysville, Harri- 
son County, a distance of one hundred and fifty miles by the 
river, From Claysville, where he taught his first and only 
public school, he walked ten miles to surprise his people, 
who supposed he was still in Grayson. After a short visit 
at home, he again started for Bethany. When he left 
home his father gave him all the money he had, sufficient to 
get back to college, but after buying clothes at Cincinnati 
he suddenly discovered he did not have sufficient money left 
to buy a ticket by rail, so he concluded to go up by boat.) 





Bethany, West Va., Jan. 23, 1874. 

DEAR Ep. :—I arrived here yesterday evening, having been 
nearly two weeks on the road. The ice hindered the boats 
somewhat from running. When I arrived at Maysville about 
eight o'clock I had to wait till twelve for another boat up. I 
boarded it,and came up to Huntington, West Virginia, and 
they told me I would have to wait two or three days for 
another boat up the river. Rather than stay at a hotel, I 
crossed over the Ohio River and walked up to a place called 
Millersport. I stopped at the hotel, and they would n’t charge 
me a cent because I was a preacher. They were Methodists, 
good old Methodists. I was drawn into a discussion by an 
infidel in a large store there in the evening. He had been 
crowing over the whole community. He appealed to me to 
give an answer to questions in history, which I did promptly, 
without wishing to take any part in the argument, but he 
was determined to make me argue the question of Chris- 
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tianity with him. Ididit up brown, let metell you. I never 
gave any one such a spanking. The crowd enjoyed it. “I 
routed him and scouted him, nor lost a single man.” I so 
completely demolished him that everybody teased him. 
Next morning I went around to Bro. Trumbo’s (an elder of 
the church), and his wife said the doctor was out in town 
hunting up one of his Disciple preachers he heard was in 
town. He had heard of the discussion I had with this in- 
fidel, and wanted me to preach for them. I preached till a 
boat was to come. The night it was to come up, they all 
went to bed and gave me a lantern and:told me how to do. 
So, after two o’clock at night, I heard it coming and went 
down to the river. She whistled and I commenced swing- 
ing the lantern, but the bottom piece containing the candle 
flew out and went flying down the bank of the river, and the 
boat passed up. This was Wednesday. They told me it 
would be Saturday night before another boat, and I missed 
it. I preached them big sermons. They gave me a little 
money for it. 

The ice was running so heavy that the boats, some of 
them, had to lay up. When I arrived at Bethany they were 
glad to see me. This morning I went to chapel and one of 
the professors came and shook hands withme. He was very 
glad to see me back. The boys cheered me when I went in. 
I don’t like riding on boats very well. Riding is good 
enough, but getting on is the mischief. A boat is due any 
time in six hours! I found thirty-one dollars awaiting me. 

I received a very pretty picture frame of shucks colored 
purple while I was at Millersport. Send me my picture. I 
want to hang it up beside Capp’s. How are the boys get- 
ting along with the measles? I suppose Cass believes now 
what I told him when I had them at Lexington, z. e., that a 
fellow missed a lot of bad taste by not having them. 





Bethany, West Va., Feb. 28th, 1874. 


DEAR SIstTFR:—You wanted to hear something of my 
trip up the Ohio River, especially about crossing the river 
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on a post-rail fence. This may seem a little strange to you, 
as it sounds a little strange to me. It was this way. I was 
coming up the Ohio River road, which runs up the river, 
about one field back from the river, and as the river was up 
out of its banks, it was over the road in quite a number of 
places. People had stopped traveling because around next 
to the foot-hill was a river about as large as Licking River, 
which I wanted to cross. It ran through a big meadow and 
across this stream there was a post-rail fence. The river 
had been up over the fence, and the mud had settled over 
the fence rails about one-fourth of an inch deep. I wanted 
to cross this stream so I could get into town. I saw an old 
fence, so I commenced climbing on the fence. After I 
gradually crawled to the center of the stream, satchel in 
hand, I discovered that just ahead of me were two panels 
gone. I turned around and went back. I gota little muddy, 
but I rubbed it all off when it dried. ; 

I passed all of my examinations all right, as the enclosed 
report will show you. My standing in Greek examination 
is ninety-seven, in Mathematics ninety-seven and a half, in 
Hebrew eighty-eight, in Latin one hundred per cent. This, 
you will see, is pretty good. I have never been so pressed 
for time in all my life. I missed so much time in this wild- 
goose trip up the Ohio River. 

You ask me how much money I received for preaching 
at Millersport. About four dollars, and it helped me out of 
atight pinch. Next letter I will write along one. I will 
give you a description of my journey. I madea piece of 
poetry while I was on the boat. Would you like to see it? 
Tell Kirby to save me a partridge leg or a rabbit’s wing. 

We had a splendid sermon this morning from President 
Pendleton. The students’ prayer-meeting bell is ringing, I 
must go. 

I wish you could attend one of our prayer-meet- 
ings. They are the best your ever saw. I tell you, it is 
a sublime thing to see twenty-five or thirty young men in 
tears resolve to do better, to do more good. 
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We have two prayer meetings, one on Wednesday even- 
ing and the other Sunday afternoon. We have preaching 
Sunday morning and night. I attend Sunday-school Sunday 
morning and church morning and evening and both prayer- 
meetings. I have a good chance to learn, you see. I can 
iow read the Bible some in four languages: English, Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. Iam making good progress. I will 
send home my report as soon as I get it. 





Bethany, West Va., March 7, 1874. 


DEAR GRANDPA AND GRANDMA CLEVELAND: —AI- 
though it has been some time since I received your letter, 
yet I assure you my delay can not be attributed to indiffer- 
ence, for since I have been in Bethany few letters have com- 
manded a higher appreciation than yours. I am well, and 
getting along very well indeed with my different studies. I 
am studying mathematics as a drill for logical thinking ; 
Greek because it is the language in which the New Testa- 
ment is written; Hebrew because the Old Testament is 
written in that language; Latin on account of the excellent 
works written in that language, and as an aidin understand- 
ing our own language. In all, except Hebrew, I do not 
allow many to stand ahead of me in my classes. 

Grandpa, you and grandma have lived a long time. 
You have seen the country advance from a wilderness to a 
degree of prosperity almost unparalleled in history. You 
have seen many changes on all hands. But do you both 
fully realize that it will be only a little while before another 
winter’s snow wraps the earth as a winding sheet and you 
may both be laid away to sleep in the tomb? Do you feel 
prepared for the close struggle with death? Don’t you 
sometimes feel like you are nearly to the foot of the hill and 
going right into the dark valley and shadow of death? 

Your lives, even what I know of them, have been event- 
ful ones. You have given to the world sons and daughters 
of whom any one might feel proud. Many people who have 
a higher reputation for greatness in the world have done 
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less. Grandpa, when you look back over your life, I ven- 
ture to assert that you do not find any part of it to be of 
great value except that part which has been spent directly 
or indirectly in the cause of Jesus. How wise, then, isit for 
a young man to profit by an eventful life full of rich experi- 
ence! What a grand thing it would be for every young man 
to know his true interests! 

Why not have a reunion of all your family, in which you 
could all meet at the same house and praise Him who is the 
Giver of all blessings temporal or spiritual, both in this life 
and that which is to come; and thus have a foretaste of that 
final reunion in Heaven. 

I spoke to Uncle Fent Cleveland about this. My opinion 
is that in such a meeting we would experience some of the 
purest joys known this side of heaven itself. 





Bethany, West Va.. March 16, 1872. 


My DEAR FATHER:—I have never written you a letter 
in my life, yet I have often desired to do so. I had almost 
come to the conclusion that I would have to borrow money 
from President Pendleton or leave college for a short time, 
but just as I had given up, and had only three coppers left, I 
received from home a package containing twenty dollars. 
This is only another confirmation to my mind that if we will 
trust, God will so order things that everything will be for 
our good. I could hardly keep from crying when I finished 
reading mother’s letter. I looked back over my life, and saw 
a great many things that I would like to correct. No doubt 
this is the experience of everyone. 

I was glad to get the money, yet I didn’t think you 
could spare it. I think I can go nearly through with what I 
will now earn. I intend to pay it all back in a few years, 
and I honestly pledge that not a cent you have given me 
shall be spent triflingly, or in any other than a good cause. 

May He who has charge of the health and lives of us all 
spare you to us fora long time to come. 
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Bethany, West Va., April 5, 1874. 

My DEAR SISTER :—Doubtless you think Iam not keep- 
ing my word about writing once per week. You must re- 
member I have been pushed a little for the last week or two 
trying to get upa good speech for the American Literary 
Institute. 

We had the finest sermon this morning by Professor 
Loos, and after he closed President Pendleton administered 
the Lord’s Supper. The speech he made was one of the 
most touching things I ever heard. I just could not keep 
from shedding tears. I wish you could live right here so 
that you could attend church regularly and hear the very 
best preaching. I would have given fifty dollars, if I had 
had it, if it could have been spoken at Antioch. 

I’ll copy my and Mr. McMillin’s speeches delivered in 
the American Society on politics and send them to you, if I 
can. We hada splendid time. I stood right up in front of 
Professor Loos (a Republican), and before Sister Pendleton 
and President, and “just went it.” President is a Democrat. 
He was well pleased indeed. Sister Pendleton, after I fin- 
ished, came and shook hands with mecordially. I will send 
it to you and you can read both sides. 


To Jor, Davis, EM AND Kirpy :—How are you boys? 
Have you all clean faces? When did you have the last 
quarrel? Who got the best of it? Do like the old widow 
Johnson, “ You ll get the next lick!’ Boys, let me tell you 
about a little fellow who lives on the same street along which, 
I goto my meals. He has the dirtiest face you ever saw 
stuck to the front side of a boy’s head. That’s perfectly 
natural. He don’t wash at all. He is a little beggar. He 
does n’t allow anyone of us to pass without asking for “a 
cent, please,” “give mea cent.” I never saw sucha little 
miser. I think if he keeps on he’ll be a robber. I would 
give a cent extra to get to spank him. I think I could do it 
with honor to myself, satisfactorily to the boy, and it would 
be a benefit to che family. 
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Bethany, West Va., April 18, 1874. 

DEAR ALICE:—I could not write last Friday, for Profes- 
sor Loos gave the Senior Hebrew class, of which I am a 
member, a task to do on spare moments, such as Saturday. 
He wants us to write a critical commentary on the twenty- 
third Psalm. We have to take up each word and look at it 
critically. We have read in the Hebrew language the first 
two chapters of Genesis, the twentieth chapter of Exodus, the 
first, second, third, fourth, eighth, nineteenth, twenty-third, 
of the Psalms, the twenty-eighth chapter of Job, and are 
now reading on the twelfth of Ecclesiastes. In the Greek we 
have read the first three chapters of Xenophon. In Latin 
seventeen chapters of Cesar. This is more than many a 
class has done. Indeed, our professor tells us that he has 
this year a better class than ever before. We finished 
Algebra last week, that is, the advance, and will now review 
for examination. I am glad it is finished, for it is next to 
Hebrew the hardest thing in the college course. It is going 
to be tight work as to who shall get the highest mark in the 
Greek class. Whoever gets the highest mark clear through 
gets a gold medal. 

Iam afraid I am not going to have money enough to 
run me; my clothes are getting ragged. I have been wear- 
ing the pair of boots I have on every day since I got them 
last summer. They are full of holes, one on top that you 
could put the end of three fingers in, and bursted on the 
sides three inches, yet I have been wearing away at them. 
Next year I expect to keep the library for forty dollars, and 
also room at the college, which will be cheaper. I will make 
an effort to get a place this summer, so I can make enough 
ta furnish me with books and clothes. 





Bethany, West Va., April 29, 1874. 
DEAR SISTER:—I can not write much to-night, but I 
know “some must be writ.” It is nowa quarter past twelve 
Wednesday night. Woe to the sheep this cold weather! No 
one has planted any corn here yet. Why, the old women 
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have hardly taken down the old reticules and sorted out the 
beans and peas, and hulled the “ingin” sets. The geese 
have hatched, and we have some very young ganders on 
hands. Frank Parker says they are talking about taking 
him from school, for before he went to college he could write 
some, but now he do n’t write home very often, and he thinks 
if he stays at college much longer he can ’t write at all. I 
am not improving in this particular myself. I 11 do a little 
better “as soon as I catch up!” 

About the shirts;—make me a pair of drawers, as I would 
not like to say much about the pair of boots I have been wear- 
ing for some time! That old Brick Pomeroy was right when 
he said “it would be warmer if he wore drawers.” I will 
have to have ten or fifteen dollars. 





Bethany, West Va., May 4, 1874. 


Jo, EMMETT AND KIRBY -—I have n’t much to say, but I 
can spin it out as long as the next one. 

Two old cats got to hollering around here the other 
night. It was about twelve o'clock and everything was still— 
before they began! One climbed the gate post and howled 
and mewed; soon they got into a fuss, and then one took 
offa bunch of surplus fur with his paw and the other yelled, 
“ouch!”? Then he got his back up, and the way they did 
make the fur fy! They used both hands and their mouths; 
their hands to pull off the extra hair and their mouths to 
holler. They did some big fighting till one said “ouch!” 
and ran. Then alittle dog was waked up by this time and 
came out to let them know it had to be stopped; and then 
there was another little dog who thought it could n’t be 
stopped without him, so the dogs “ raised a skirmage” where 
you could n’t raise black-eyed peas! 

Going to supper the other evening I heard the robins 
making an awful noise, and as I was close to an orchard I 
looked over to see what was the matter. I saw three boys 
all up in an apple-tree trying to hide tillI passed. I stopped 
and talked with them. I looked over and saw away out on 
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a limb a bird’s nest. I knew what they were after. They 
said they had not been out to the nest. I did not believe 
that, so I asked them how many eggs it had init. They all 
said “four!” If they had not seen it, how could they tell 
how many eggs it had? That was a “ poser!” 

Boys, I have not hada glass of milk since I left home 
Christmas. I could do justice to milk and butter now, with 
a few right good biscuits and some good “ old sorghum with 
him.” Ask Ed to tell you how George Nesbit and Lev let 
the barrel of sugar water fall when Ed said out at the sugar- 
camp after broiling a piece of ham, “IfI just had a little 
syrup to eat with him.” 


Bethany, West Va., May 17, 1874. 


Ep:—I am well. How are you? I have never been out 
of Bethany since I returned Christmas. 

Last Saturday there was a big baseball match between 
our college boys and the Washington and Jefferson College 
boys. They hada game last year and our boys beat them 
here, and then went up to Washington, Pennsylvania, and 
they beat our boys. This year they had a splendid club at 
Washington, and they went down and beat the Wheeling 
club. They then challenged our boys. They played well, 
but our first nine had practiced well, and after “ nip-py-ty- 
tuck” for about four hours our fellows beat them slightly. 
Our boys then went up to Washington yesterday and beat 
them up there badly. The president gave us last Friday for 
holiday. I prepared part of my lessons and wanted to go up 
to Washington on Saturday to see the gamie of ball, as most 
all of our boys were going, but I thought it cost too much, so 
I didn’t go. I walked out into the country with one of the 
boys, and just came back this evening. I tell you I put my- 
self on the outside of many good things I had not been used 
to getting here. When standing on one hill I could see 
about ten miles into Ohio and about the same distance into. 
Pennsylvania. I had several grand views. The land is good 
here, though very steep. It is said that some of these fields 
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are so steep that a man fell out of his field the other day and 
hurt himself! 





Bethany, West Va., May 24, 1874. 


DEAR S1rs:—I did not receive a letter from home this 
week, but I'll write anyhow. 

President Pendleton preached this morning. He took 
the conversion of Cornelius and gave us one of the best ser- 
mons I ever heard. Professor Loos is a good preacher, and 
will preach on next Sunday morning on the church’s duty 
in regard to the great temperance movement. President 
Pendleton and Professor Loos lectured here on the temper- 
ance question and then Professor Dolbear gave us a scientific 
view of temperance and intemperance. They were all good. 
Professor Loos asked me to preach here in Bethany for him, 
actually fill his pulpit, but I didn’t think it was best, so I 
did n’t do it. 

I have engaged to go over into Ohio with Bro. Pattie, 
who has held a very successful meeting over there, during 
next vacation—June, July and August. Quite a number have 
spoken for meetings. I think this is a movement in the 
right direction. The people are able and liberal. I could 
not get a school, for it’s vacation. I am not going to the 
mountains. Father dropped a thought last Christmas that I 
will act upon. He suggested if I went where the people did 
not have the means to give, I would have to preach for little 
or nothing. The gospel ought to be preached to the poor, 
but I am as poor as anybody, and must fora few years yet 
have some remuneration. I am glad he made the remark, 
which shows that we ought not yet to stop learning from 
our “ daddies and mammies.” 





Bethany, West Va., June 1, 1874. 


SistER ALICE :—I must not allow the week to pass with- 
out writing home. Brother Loos has been carrying on a 
meeting here this week. A great deal of good has been 
done ; eleven have been added to the church. Most of the 
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students have been working to make the meeting profitable 
by holding prayer-meetings at the students’ rooms and at 
the houses of private citizens. We have had some of the 
best meetings I have ever attended, I think. We have had 
prayer-meeting at 6:30 o’clock every evening, and then 
preaching from 7:30 to 9:00. I passed one examination two 
weeks ago, and that gives me more time; then I work just a 
little harder while Iam atit. One night Professor Loos, after 
walking up into the pulpit, spied around in the congregation 
and said: “ After reading, we will join in prayer with Bro. 
Woolery.” I was considerably embarrassed when he first 
called on me, but by the time he had finished reading, I was 
composed and deliberate. 

The school closes the third week in June, so I will be 
out at work by June 20. Iam going to Ohio, if I have to go 
alone. We have the prettiest yard in town. Have plenty 
of roses, and one or two kinds I never saw before. ; 

Most of the boys are going to leave before the session 
fairly closes, as soon as examinations are over, and not stay 
for the commencement speeches. I am going to stay till 
regularly dismissed by the president. I have graduated in 
Jlebrew, which you know with Ditzler is next to Syriac. I 
can read some of the original of the Old Testament. 


, Ohio, July, 1874 


DEAR ALICE :—No letter from home since June 8th, 
before college closed. What’s the matter? I have written 
home several times, My healthis all right, and I am getting 
along tolerably well, I think. Bro. Capp is with me. We are 
holding a meeting here, or trying to hold one. 

Some queer people are to be found in this world. I] 
have found a man here who does not care to sacrifice the 
truth now and then for the sake of ajoke. And it is true on 
almost all hands that he who jokes continually can not avoid 
now and then telling a little white one. Do you know the 
table? Here it is: 
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10 jokes make one fib; 

Io fibs make one yarn; 

10 yarns make one falsehood ; 

10 falsehoods make one white lie; 
10 white lies make one black lie. 

The joke is only a symptom of the first stage of the dis- 
ease; but after all, it is the same disease. 

We have been doing some good, I think, but no one yet 
has united with the church. ‘The brethren are so indifferent, 
nearly dead, not doing anything. I think, however, a few 
may join the church during the meeting. Both of us may 
be paid to the amount of five dollars each, but it is doubtful. 
The church is rich, yet it does not number many. Iwill not 
make much money this summer, but I will have a reputation 
established, and acquaintances made that I can make use of 
in another vacation. Old preachers are afraid of the young 
preachers. There’s no mistake about it. And we find those 
opposed to us most frequently whom we think ought to be 
our best friends. It is so, certain. I tell you I can hardly 
endure some of the things I see. 

But let me tell you how they do over here: Dinner is 
ready. The men all sit down to the table and the women all 
go to the kitchen. Thanks are given, then the man of the 
house cuts up the mutton, while the wife pours the coffee 
in the kitchen and comes running around with two cups and 
steps on a cat, and spills a cup all over everything. Then 
she sits down and commences to talk a little, you know: 
“Take some more bread—looks like it didn’t raise to do any 
good this time; take off some butter; you must help your- 
selves now; me and Jack are both poor hands to wait on 
anybody; looks like vegetables all burned up this summer; 
get off the cat under thar! IfI get hold of you, you’ ll know 
it.’ (Then they drag out a boy who has hold of a cat’s tail.) 
“Spank! spank! spank! take that child, Maria Jane, and 
clear out of here, every one of you.” (By this time two or 
three have chicken legs apiece.) ‘Here you are back again ; 
did n’t I tell you to go and wait.” “Mam,make Bill give my 
chicken back!” “Looks like Jack can’t come to meeting 
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these short nights; he hain’t got a very good appetite; take 
some o’ the taters; take off some more, you do n’t eat nothin’. 
As I was sayin’ I run out of bread the other day, and I cooked 
eight biscuits, and me and Jack and Sal all only eat three; 
just help yourself; I’d bake some pies to-day, but’ (just 
here a crumb fell from the table and it was “ nipy-ty-tuck ” 
between two rat-terrier dogs and three or four mouse-terrier 
cats which should have it. Tuck got it). Directly the old 
man bawls out: “Look a here, if you don’t move this ap- 
ple butter out of my way, I’ll eat it. I’ve had my coat 
sleeve and elbow in it two or three times.” So itis set up 
on the mantle. 

After dinner a little boy came crawling through “on all 
fours” as dirty as he could be, crawling because he had his 
ankle sprained and had to go on all fours. I looked at his 
ankle, and I could see at first glance one thing needed before 
it could have much show of getting well, to wash it. I didn’t 
see how he could sprain it clear through all that bandage of 
dirt. It was crusty. Itlooked like B said he felt this 
spring when he went down to Buffalo Creek and went in 
swimming. He said that after he washed away down 
through the first few layers he discovered an old pair of 
socks! As hecrawled in some one said: “Thar them calves 
are in the yard again. Sick ’em! sick ’em! right through 
the garden!” Out go the dogs, giving a bark under the 
table and running over a child or two in the door, and just 
making things ring! 

Now this is all fun, but I tell you Iam tired of it. I 
want to come home. When you write, tell me if you have 
church on the two Sundays as of old, and also the Baptist 
Association—where is it held? Iam calledon to give a tem- 
perance lecture this next week, but have not yet found time 
to begin it. I must get up a good one. I am going to take 
one month to rest. I am so tired now that I do not feel like 
preparing a good discourse. Do you know how you feel at 
Saturday evening. Well that’s something like I feel now, 
I’m tired. 
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III. SESSION 1874-’75. 


Bethany, West Va., Oct, 21, 1874. 

DEAR ALICE :—Back at college work again. I enjoyed 
myself at home, as I have already stated in former letters, 
The twenty dollars was gladly received, but I am afraid I 
can not return it when I said I would; for since I wrote the 
college faculty have passed a new law,or, rather, are enforcing 
an old one, that no student can be allowed to go out from 
college unless he can get back from his appointment on Sun- 
day ; so you see this cuts off my preaching arrangements, on 
which I was depending for money to pay it back. It does 
interrupt the regular course of study. 

I went out to preach for a church last Sunday. My ex- 
penses were five dollars, and how much do you suppose they 
gave me? I’ll tell you in my next letter; but may be I’d 
better do it now—five dollars and twenty-five cents. I lose a 
great deal of time by going out from college to preach, and 
then it does not pay to miss time and then not get enough 
to pay expenses. I do not often do that, however. 

The Neotrophian Society held its anniversary on last 
Tuesday night, and the anniversary of the American Literary 
Institute takes place next Tuesday night. The Neotrophians 
had a grand time. Their representative was a lawyer from 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. It was a good thing. Professors 
Crenshaw and Power are going to do the work for us. 

It is midnight. 


Bethany, West Va., Dec. 6, 1874. 


DEAR ALICE :—Somehow or other, or somehow else, it 
is very hard to write home once a week, though I do not care 
how often a letter comes to me fromhome. I am getting 
along very well as far as I know. My monthly mark is out 
for November, and, as usual, my name stood just opposite 
the highest marks, especially in my own class. I will send 
you the report in a few days, and I want you to be sure to 
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keep them very safe, so that whenever I call upon you for 
any information, you can give it. 

I believe I will act like old Peter Pindar, and tell a story 
to the boys in every letter. This letter from here on is ad- 
dressed to Kirb, Em, Jo, Da, and all the rest, these in par- 
ticular. Once upon a time there was a big missionary con- 
vention, and they were all looking for the presiding elder to 
be there to preach, but he did not come the first day. The 
next day was Saturday, and they wanted him to be sure to 
come, but it rained all day, They looked for him to come to 
Mr. A.’s, the richest man in the congregation, and put up 
there Saturday night and preach Sunday morning, Quite 
late Saturday evening an old man trudged up to the door on 
foot, all muddy and wet, and wanted to stay till the tain was 
over, They did not like to let him come in, but finally 
thought it would be too bad to turn the old fellow off; and 
yet they did not want to let him stop, for fear it would rain, 
and then they would be compelled to let him stay all night, 
After awhile they thought that the rain had slacked enough 
to allow the old cub, as they called him, to get off; but as he 
had gone to the stove and taken off his cap and overcoat, etc., 
by the time he had packed up they found another cloud 
coming, so he did not go, He said he guessed he’d stay all 
night, That night before bedtime, as was the custom, the 
father brought the little fellows around him and began to 
ask them: Who was the oldest man? Who was the meekest? 
Who was the wisest? Who was the sweet-singer of Israel? 
Who was the brother of Moses? Who was his sister? How 
many boys did Jacob have? How many commands are 
there? And when he finished, the old man put ina question, 
and asked them if there were not eleven commands instead ot 
ten, They pitied him, and said he even did n’t know how many 
commands there are—did not know as much as our Tom, 
Bill and Dick, The old man said he thought he had heard 
of eleven commands somewhere, and thought he’ d inquire, 
Next morning he changed clothes a little after the family 
went to church and started off towards church himself, hav- 
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ing inquired of one of the servants the way. When the 
family reached the church everybody wanted to know 
where was the preacher, Of course he had not come, and all 
were disappointed, Just as all were about to go home they 
saw the old beggarcome in. They told several sitting by that 
the old beggar stayed at their house last night, They scarcely 
knew what to think of it, for he was actually coming right 
down to the front, ‘“ Why look! he is going up into the 
pulpit!” He took for his text John xiii. 34; “A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, that you love one another,” and 
preached one of the most scathing discourses, and at the 
same time it was one of the best they had ever heard. It 
was the preacher himself, Inmy next, I’ll tell the boys some- 
thing about Peter Cartwright, a big Methodist preacher. 





Flushing, Ohio, January 3, 1875. 


DEAR MoTHER:—I fully intended to write to you and 
father a day or two ago at the close of the year. Everyone 
ought to stop at the close of the old year and the threshold 
of the new to sum up a year’s experience and draw fresh 
courage for the year tocome. I feel glad in looking back 
over the year to know that I have done some good for the 
cause in which Iam engaged and to which I have consecrated 
the best energies of my life. I am now almost through 
school, and am thinking of locating somewhere in the north 
or east, so I will havea good field of labor in which to work. 
What are you going to do for a preacher at home? Is Bro. 
B. C. Deweese going to engage with the church another 
year? 

Mother, how much ought I to ask the first year? The 
church at , where I held a meeting during the holidays 
(four additions and two reclaimed) want me to locate with 
them. ; 

I visited almost the entire membership, without respect 
to their wealth or social standing. All seemed to feel that 
they were recognized as an integral part of the congregation.: 
I made the acquaintance of almost all my audience, and 
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preached twice a day. I generally took the elders with me 
in my visits, so as to be on the safe side of doubtful places. 
I always stayed at the same house at night, and did n’t go with 
any of the girls at any time to church. After my meeting 
closed I came out here to Flushing to see my girl. 

Mother, how long do you think I ought to be out of 
school before I get married? Eh? I must close, as it is mail 
time. é 

Christmas gift!! 





Bethany, West Va., January 10, 1875. 


DEAR ALICE:—Next Christmas you may expect me 
home sure, if I am well, so you may pick out the turkey be- 
forehand. I think some of you might have told me of Ed’s 
wedding with a little more fullness. Who tied the knot? 
Did they serenade him? Did Ed dressup much? Did he 
cut off his burnsides? Did n’t you think I ought to have 
been on hand? Were very many present? Who comes 
next? 

I am now in very low spirits ; I can hardly explain why 
it is, yet now and then I get the blues. Iam now out of that 
“filthy lucre,” and nearly out of pants, too, so there it goes. 
I sometimes have a notion of leaving school, and getting 
married and teach and preach. I can get $1,200 a year, and 
that is some inducement to leave this prison college. I guess, 
though, I will have to complete the course. But then two 
more years of prison life looks hard. I have cried many a 
time and wished I were through. I guess if I trust to 
Providence “everything will work together for my good.” 
The news is that President Pendleton is about to be 
elected to the United States Senate. Bethany College is in 
debt, and needs help. Let all write. Love to the Woolery 
tribe. 





Bethany, West Va., January 24, 1875. 
DEAR BROTHER ED:—Youare married! It’s a fact, they 
say, and I do not suppose you are likely to deny it. Well, 
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four or five years ago I thought I would have been married, 
too, by this time, but I am not. Thus you see without 
arguing the case any further that you have beat me. 

I do not propose in this letter to give a long string of 
advice, for advice is seldom taken ; and then, besides, since I 
aim unmarried, I am young, and as you are married, you are 
the “old man”; so it would not look well for a young man 
to advise an old man. But while I do not give advice, still I 
think a few words as to this new relation which you have 
formed may not be amiss. 

You have now taken to yourself a‘“rib.” Perhaps 
Martha may object to that title, but that’s what Eve was, you 
know. The first thing to do, is to go to housekeeping. You 
must not expect to get along too well at first. You may have 
to do for a while what I have to do all the time at college— 
sleep on a straw bed. You will have to watch that temper 
of yours; if you do not, you will many times say things you 
ought not; and after they are said they may do damage. 
You know that Sam, who hada black eye, didn’t do any- 
thing except he told Paddy he lied. Apologies never make 
up for that which they attempt to excuse. Be very careful 
that both do not get angry at the same time, or, as a result, 
one or the other may have to buy a wig; or the bald end of 
the broom handle may come up as reinforcements. Do you 
remember that old woman that told Uncle George, “He’d 
get the next lick?” Do not say anything when you geta 
little out of humor till you count fifty! Or, perhaps, the 
best way, do like I do!! Getting mad never crosses my 
path !!! 

All these are things you ought not to do; but now let 
me mention a thing or two in earnest which I want you to 
remember: 1. You are not always on the right side when 
some one differs from you. You may be wrong. 2. Treat 
everyone kindly, even your enemies. Jesus says do this, 
remember. 3. Never stay away from church when you can 
possibly attend. The first step of the backslider is to neglect 
the church. Besides attending, be sure you give liberally to 
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every good purpose of the church. 4. You must now read 
the Bible more than you ever have done before. Do not for- 
get this. There are a great many other things I could men- 
tion, but I will mention no more now. 

I have a strong desire to see you succeed; and I do not 
hesitate for a moment to say you will be successful in every- 
thing that is right, if you doas you have been taught. 
Though the waves of temptation and trouble roll high and 
sometimes threaten to engulf you, all will be well, and you 
will come off more than conqueror if you trust in Him who 
has the power to say that peace shall rule over the raging 
elements. My good wishes to you both! 





Bethany, West Va., January 24, 1875. 


SISTER ALICE :—Yours containing the twenty dollars 
was received all right. I was glad to getit. I squared up 
my debts and killed the “blues.” We havea room in col- 
lege basement, twelve by twenty-four feet. It has been six- 
teen degrees helow zero, and we moved our bed into the 
sitting room. What kind of a bed do you suppose we have? 
A fine straw-tick with nice feather bed and clean sheets, 
striped blankets? No, sir. Guess again. We have an old 
dirty straw bed that the slaves of old time would not have 
envied, and know the luxury of aclean sheet once in two 
weeks; instead of blankets we “spoon,” which is a saving. 
When my pillow case becomes soiled, which only happens 
once ina great while, I take it off and send it out to be 
washed, and sleep on the pillow till it comes back; but my 
room-mate’s pillow cases never get dirty oftener than twice 
a session. He is determined to “sleep it out on that line, if 
it takes all session.” See me make up the bed, as that is my 
part. D— sprinkles the floor, and then strikes three or 
four licks at it with the broom, flings the broom into the 
corner, and asks me if I didn’t wish I knew how to do busi- 
ness with dispatch! In the meantime, I walk around the 
bed and take the covers off one at a time, commencing with 
the top one, as I used to see mother do before I was too big 
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to be spanked with a slipper. Then I give the old straw bed 
such a shaking and pouncing as loosens it and makes every 
straw stand to its place. I have banged it around so many 
times that it is as fine as chaff in one or two places; and I~ 
think before long it will be hard to tell the difference between 
it and feathers. When I raise as much dust as I can stand 
at once, I begin to spread on the quilts. I throw these on 
with a scientific lick that would actually astonish a person— 
who knows how to do it better? Last of all, I spread on my 
spotted coverlet, and that makes it look all right. Besides 
looking nice, none of the other boys can afford one. But be- 
fore night comes some one comes in, and down he goes on the 
bed, and nothing makes my bristles stand up quicker than 
for some one to sit down on my old straw bed. They sit on 
the edges of the bed, and that mashes the straw towards the 
center. When night comes and we get in bed, it is ever so 
much higher in the middle than anywhere else. The more 
we move towards the center, the farther towards the edge 
we get, so that continually there is a tendency to part. The 
poet says, “The best of friends must part.” That’s a good 
time to “ pull the kiver,” This is economy, which is a more 
learned way of saying stinginess. 

I feel better to-night than I have felt for two weeks. My 
time is up. 





Bellaire, Ohio, March 7, 1875. 


DEAR ALICE:—You must not look for a very long letter 
this time, as I have put it off so long that I have not got 
‘very much time left. I am now on my way to to 
preach to-night. You have all heard preachers (I have) say 
that they are not preaching for money; and they should not, 
but when a student goes out-to preach when he would rather 
stay and attend his classes, it is likely that he’s preaching 
for money. When the preacher feels about three-fourths 
sick, and is just recovering from a long siege of neuralgia 
and general debility—and Major-general Debility—if it were 
not for disappointing the people and losing the eighteen 
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dollars, he would stay at home. Preaching is a business in 
one sense, just as farming is a business; anda Christian has 
no right to choose the one or the other except as he may 
thus do the most for humanity and for God. Does the farmer 
work for money? Certainly. Does the preacher? Most 
certainly. Does the farmer, or he who follows any profes- 
sion, work for money, as the chief aim or the end to be ac- 
complished? No; neither does the preacher. Every one in 
choosing a profession ought to do it after asking himself the 
question, What am I best fitted for, or in what work must I 
engage so as to yield the most good fo all and to God? The 
chief aim, then, in choosing a profession is to do the most 
good; and with this view, I have selected preaching as my 
vocation for life. But asno one in secular life works without 
remuneration, so in preaching no one works without hope of 
pay. But, just as other professions—I mean Christians in 
those professions—make the acquisition of money a subordin- 
ate consideration to the greatest good; so in preaching the 
obtaining of money is a subordinate affair, but it is always 
considered. Why should it not be so? A farmer does not 
work a single day for his neighbor without the expectation 
of being paid; and why should a preacher say he is not 
working for money.. The highest interest of souls is the 
chief interest, but he must be paid; and for a preacher to say 
he is not laboring for means is to contradict all the principles 
of human nature in the subordinate sense already explained. 
I am working for money to get through college, and a hard 
way it is. 
* Haul your coat and roll your sleeves ; 
For Jordan is a hard road to travel, I believes.” 


I have not been well for the > last two or three weeks, yet 
I have been attending my classes “regularly, I have had sore 
throat, sore toe, sore tongue, sore ‘mouth, sore, teeth s—yol 
remember, ‘pain in the finger, pain in the toe, pain in the 
back,” etc. Iam now on my way to ‘preach, “and I do not 
feel any more like doing it than I do like mauling one hun- 
dred rails. I have been so pushed with my studies that I do 
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not yet have my sermon ready to “touch the trigger sal 
have not picked the flint, the powder may not be dry, and I 
would not be surprised if there was a flash in the pan at first. 
I have had so much work to do since last September that I 
could not do it to suit myself. Heretofore I have worked on 
the principle that a thing worth doing is worth doing well, 
but I have not had time. In Latin and Greek I have always 
taken the highest mark, but in my other classes, Mathematics, 
Chemistry, etc., two or three stand above me. But Latin 
and Greek are the main studies. : 





Bethany, West Va., March 14, 1875. 

-DEAR MoTHER :—President and Mrs. Pendleton gave a 
nice party and supper to the students. the other night. 
There were about seventy-five present. This helps out the 
poor club boys when they are about half starved. You 
ought to have seen us put away the fried oysters! It was a 
sight to Davy Crockett! They didn’t set the table. Asscon 
as the boys who had girls took their plates from the table we 
went at it. You ought to have seen Mrs. Pendleton tell 
twenty of us to get plates and follow her. We did so, and in 
a moment we surrounded the stove on which they were cook- 
ing oysters. Twenty plates held around the girl who was 
cooking looked rather imposing. Afterwards we were called 
upon to go into another room to cut the cakes. My goodness! 
I laid hold of a knife and cut one scientifically, and the other 
boys did the same. Ice-cream! float! cakes! Whew-ew! 





Bethany, West Va., March 21, 1875. 


To Jo:—Let me suggest to you how to write an inter- 
esting letter: Almost everyday for a week before you begin 
to write, think of the things you want to say, then if you 
think you can not remember them, put down on a slip of 
paper every day a word that will suggest it to your mind 
when you want to use it. This is the way Bro. Deweese 
prepares his sermons, I expect. This isa good way to pre- 
pare a good letter. I don’t do it myself, but then you 
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know “you must do as I tell you, not as I do.” That is 
what a preacher said once. 

I am glad to hear that you are reading the Bible. If you 
will read the Old Testament through by the time I come, I 
will bring you a prize. As many as will read the New Tes- 
tament through without skipping any, I will bring a present. 


Bethany, West Va., March Pie ies 

DEAR DAvis:—When I come home you must n’t put me 
into the best bed you have the first night. I don’t know 
whether I could bear it or not since I’ve been sleeping on an 
old straw bed, and the cover not quite long enough for the 
feet to be covered, The straw has been in our bed since no 
telling when, which you know is a long time. And when 
we go to our meals we have light-bread, beef and potatoes ; 
and then potatoes, light-bread and beef ; and then—then the 
next time we mix them all together and have “hash.” You 
know “hash is the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen.” The people over here are all 
raised on light-bread, and you have some idea how fond I am 
of it. And then the beef—it is none of your fat, tender year- 
lings. We take the genuine article, something that is good 
and tough and will stand some working with. We would 
get done eating too soon if it were good and tender. We 
chew the outside a little and leave it for the gizzard to grind 
up. One needs lots of grit to go to college! We have to be 
careful not to cut the bites too big, or we would have to di- 
vide them a second time, or else choke. We have eaten up 
every old tough ox for miles around, and if you have any 
you think won’t get through the winter, especially over ten 
years old (we won’t eat them any younger), send them along. 
Iam tired of this kind of life, and would like to change 

gradually. Prayer-meetin g bell has rung, and I must go. 





Bethany, West Va, pri 1875. 


DEAR ALICE :—No doubt you looked for a letter last 
week; you did n’t get any. I did. 
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As I went out into Ohio to preach the first Sunday I was 
too busy fixing up discourses, hurry-flurry, helter-skelter, 
pell-mell, etc. I had a fine dinner out there. The turkey 
was the best I think I ever tasted, and then other things in 
abundance. I took right hold and I assure you that 

It, compared with Bethany beef, 
Was a great relief unto the teeth. 

After dinner we enjoyed each other’s company till it was 
announced that Bro. Wilson had died. His death cast a 
gloom over the whole country. He was a good man, and 
the whole community felt his loss. They called on me to 
preach his furieral. Ididso. It was the first funeral I ever 
attempted, yet I feel confident that the discourse was 
the best I ever preached. I studied hard from Monday 
morning till late at night and then till eleven o’clock the 
next day; and then went to church and found quite a crowd. 
There were more than could occupy the house, and four 
preachers were present. I felt like I had full command of 
every one in the house, and I am confident I made some 
impression onthem. My text was Thess. iv. 13 to the close. 
I am now back in Bethany too tired to study. I am out of 
money, out of clothes, out of boots, out of hat—or will be in 
a few minutes, and pretty nearly “out of humor.” 

LATER: Go up stairs with scissors and cut out all the 
poetry from the Star Spangled Banner you can find and send 
itto me. I am preparing a paper for the Sophmore class, 
and I want some good poetry. Don’t fail to do this as I want 
it immediately, 

I am well and growing. Received a long letter from 
Uncle Fent Cleveland the other day, and greatly to my joy 
it contained a draft for ten dollars. I was happy. I could 
nearly jump up and crack my feet together three times be- 
fore I came down. 


Bethany, West Va., April 27, 1875. 


DEAR MOTHER :—Now and then I get a‘letter from some 
of the family with the sheet filled only on one side. Now 
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that will do first rate if they are writing to printers, but I 
dont like it. You see before I open my letter I think I 
have a long one, and to my surprise half of itis blank. By 
the way, that is very much the way with everything in this 
life, for we work hard, fret, and grow impatient until we have 
accomplished that for which we have been striving, and then 
suddenly find that part is blank. 

I object to letters written on one side, and I “call to 
mother” to have it stopped. I served an apprenticeship 
“calling mother” some time ago. Don’t you recollect how 
we boys used to go up stairs and then begin to yell out 
“Mother! O Mother!! Mother!!! Where’s my Sunday 
pants? Where’s my shirt?” And perhaps they are just 
before one’s eyes. “Mother! Eh, Mother!” That was some 
time ago, but I doubt whether it has ceased. 

It’s dinner time now to a minute (one o’clock); the bell 
has just rung and it won’t do to be late at a club at meals. 
This teaches promptness. Uncle Fent says promptness is 
the first qualification of a great man. I am becoming great, 
especially at dinner time. J have as much money now as 7 
want. The President told me this morning that he had fifty 
dollars for me in the morning, which will pay up my debts 
and run me till the end of the session, and then I can walk 
over home, or canoe it! 

I have no further news except my last trip out into Ohio 
to preach. The weather was nearly as cold as it has been 
any time this winter, and the thermometer has stood as low 
as twenty degrees below zero. I rode about five miles on 
horseback and nearly froze, and when I arrived I found a 
small audience and preached a missionary discourse on “Go 
preach the gospel,” etc, and at night I finished up my dis- 
course by preaching on the means of salvation found in the 
same text. One came forward and made the good confes- 
sion. I knew the baptism must take place that night or else 
I could not reach Bethany on Monday, which I must do. 
The girl said she had come prepared. I hadn’t. We went 
to the creek shivering. Elder went to Mr. ’s to 
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see if we could dress at his house and to get me a change of 
clothes, for I did not bring more than an extra shirt. Mr. 
roused him up and I went tothe fire. He gave me 
the largest pants he had and his wampus. So I accomplished 
the change by hard work—work awhile and then rest. I 
succeeded finally, and that was the closest fit lever had. We 
proceeded to the water about one hundred yards distant. I 
rode. It was rather dark, though the moon was shining, as 
it does on cloudy nights. I pulled off my boots and socks, 
taking care to put Mr. between me and the crowd. I 
then went in on the edge of the ice which extended in four 
or five feet on both sides and broke it. I waded in till it 
was three feet deep. Oh! howcold! The wetter the clothes 
got, the closer they fit, so that I stood as straight as if I had 
a board tied up my back. I stood in the water barefooted 
and prayed, and then took the girl down and baptized her. 
As soon as I came out and dismissed the congregation, I 
mounted my horse barefooted, boots and socks in hand, and 
rode to the house. The water almost froze an icicle to my 
toes. It was right chilly! 

It cost me five dollars and eighty-seven cents to go and 
return, and they paid me two dollars and eighty-seven cents. 
I guess I will have to “ grin and bear it; it will be the mak- 
ing of me.” But if, after all, one soul was saved, or even one 
resolution formed to forsake sin, it was worth millions of 
gold, and as that is the only money I have lost for a long 
time I could afford it. They promised to make it up. 











Bethany, West Va., May 21, 1875. 


BROTHER Kirpy:—Maybe you think I do not think of 
you very often, as you are the smallest; but I do. I some- 
times stop right in the middle of my lessons and think about 
home. Are you going to be a preacher and “holler” ou 
Sunday, and eat fried chicken? You don’t know how good 
it makes a preacher feel to take the last piece when three or 
four little fellows are standing around whining for the 
“heart, liver and gizzard.” He loves to teach boys how he 
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felt when he was little. We had a large mess of fish the 
other day. You will see by the enclosed programme that our 
Sophomore performance has come off to-night. We hada large 
audience, and my paper made the people laugh several times. 

I want to come home mighty bad. Weare having some 
good things to eat now. We have twice a day biscuit—two- 
story biscuit—light-bread, and brown bread, and corn bread 
every week; butter strong enough to stand alone, now and 
then, five days in the week. Syrup all the time. Some 
clean water for drinking purposes, good beef, and rice and 
potatoes with eggs semi-occasionally, and fish twice a week. 
Living high now. Have no money. 





Bethany, West Va., June 12, 1875. 


DEAR ALICE:—I am coming home this summer not to 
work a lick nor to do any preaching, but to tease you and 
mother and Kirby. Ha! Ha! He!—won’t I havea good time 
a-crounching up the good things. I’ve a hollow tooth that I 
am going to have pulled upa little and reset for extra oc- 
casions. Somehow or other eating is a very essential part of 
my living; and if you will ask mother, she will tell you that 
I learned to eat when I was quite young, and have kept up 
the habit ever since. My great failing is I love good things 
to eat. 

You must excuse this short letter, as it is eleven o’clock 
and I have to sit up to-morrow night—-maybe till twelve 
o’clock—with a girl. 


—_———,, Ohio, June 24, 1875. 


DeEAR ALIcE:—I am over here to hold some protracted 

meetings. Commencement was a grand success. More peo- 

ple than ever before came to hear Hon. Jerry S. Black, of 

Pennsylvania, make a speech at the unveiling of the bust of 
Alexander Campbell. My speech before the Missionary Con- 

vention is to be on Preachers and their Support. 
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III. SESSION 1875-76. 
Bethany, West Va., October 1, 1875. 


DEAR MOTHER :—I came back to Bethany yesterday, and 
found a good many of my old classmates back, and some 
gone to Lexington. Capp is here. When I came to look 
for the clothes I left here, secured under the best lock and 
key of the college, I found two coats and two vests had been 
stolen. I don’t see what Iam todo. I am wearing my only 
coat now. I thought they were safe, and so did the janitor. 
The janitor is as honest as President Pendleton. A window 
was broken in by the thief. I have a room where I roomed 
the first year I was here. There are ninety-five students en- 
rolled, and eight or ten more in town. 

My room-mates are Bro. Erb, of New York, and Bro. 
Capp, of Australia. We are living at Mrs. Davis’. 

Bethany seems to be still noted for about the same 
things as it used to be, z.¢., for howling dogs, screaming cats, 
muddy streets, and dirty-faced children. 





Bethany, West Va., Oct. 17, 1875. 

DEAR Jo:—You wish to know what I think the “sin 
against the Holy Ghost” is. Well, if you take the Testament 
and read Mark iii. 22-30, I will try to explain. Jesus had 
been casting out some bad, unclean spirits, (see verse 11), and 
certain scribes of Jerusalem said he cast out devils by the 
prince of devils, Beelzebub. This, then, is the blasphemy of 
the Holy Spirit: To ascribe the power by which Jesus cast 
out devils to Beelzebub as its source. 

Now, then, take the verses following and see how natur- 
ally you can explain the whole passage. Jesus brings up an 
illustration, or, as it is here called, a parable, of a kingdom, 
then of a house. Everybody acknowledged that the devil 
or old Satan sent these unclean spirits into men. And 
Jesus sent them out. Yet these scribes said Jesus was 
working for old Satan and was getting his power to do his 
miracles from this source. Jesus saysto them: Thisis a 
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queer thing; that if I and Satan are at work together, he 
would send these unclean spirits zz/o men and I send them 
out. It looks like we are divided ; and then illustrates this 
by the parable: Ifa kingdom or a house be divided against 
itself it cannot stand. Then he speaks of the effect of such 
wicked blasphemy—“ hath never forgiveness, but is in dan- 
ger of eternal damnation.” And now what gave tise to the 
whole conversation? Why did Jesus say this? ‘ Because 
they say he hath an unclean spirit.” Then sin against the 
Holy Spirit is to say that Jesus cast out devils by the prince 
of devils; or, in other words, to ascribe to the devil the 
source of the power by which Jesus wrought his miracles. 
This is Bro. McGarvey’s view of the question, and he 
got his view from Adam Clarke, a man who wrote a com- 
mentary on the whole Bible. It seems to explain the whole 
matter clearly enough, and { therefore think it to be correct. 





Bethany, West Va., Oct. 31, 1875. . 
DEAR ALICE :—I think I had better write a line or two 
before I go to bed, although it is twelve o’clock. It has been 
twelve and one o’clock every night now for a week before 
I get to bed. Capp and Erb are dreaming. They are both 
good fellows. Capp was well pleased with mother. He is 
a splendid preacher. 





Bethany, West Va., Nov. 14, 1875. 

DEAR MOTHER :—You can not understand, as I can, why 
it takes so much more money the last year of the course. It is 
not because we feel freer to spend, but because we have to 
get more costly books and more of them, and a suit of new 
clothes to graduate in, and when we complete a course in 
languages or sciences or mathematics or philosophy we have 
to pay three dollars for a certificate showing we have fin- 
ished the course, and then all debts must be settled-up before 
the college closes. You may think it is taking a good deal 
of money for me to get through college; but, mother, when I 
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get through I am going to be a man, and if I keep my health 
Iam going to make my mark in the world. It has been a 
great deal of trouble to you, but I think it is the best thing 
you could have done for me. Every day I think about it, I 
feel more thankful that you have so reared me that I am to 
bea preacher. I am going to do my part in making the 
world better if I can; and I hope the money you have given, 
besides all the other encouragement, may prove in the end a 
good investment. It would please me if I were in a condi- 
tion to support myself. 

Bro. Loos preached to-day one of his most personal ser- 
mons. You would think that God meant you and only you 
yourself when the Bible speaks. It does me so much good 
to hear a good sermon. 

Bros. Capp and Erb are both good fellows to room with. 
We have our regular worship every night before retiring. 
Both of them are in bed now. Bro. Capp raised up and 
asked if I was writing to my mother, and said give you his 
respects. He thinks there never was such a woman as 
mother, and I agree with him. 





Bethany, West Va., Nov. 30, 1875. 


DEAR ALICE :—The home letter containing the check 
for the money you borrowed for me was received, and I say 
truly since I have been in college I have never felt so much 
relieved. Heretofore I have been so embarrassed looking 
out as to where the next money was to come from that I 
could n’t more than half study. Shall I send my note for it, 
or is father’s name all that is needed? I will be just as 
saving of it as if it were the last “red.” 

I tell you we have some strong men here in Pendleton, 
Loos and Zollars. 

December 11th, Bro. O. A. Burgess, president of In- 
dianapolis College, the Northwestern Christian University, 
comes to Bethany to make a speech to the Adelphian So- 
ciety. I am chosen from the Society to represent it on that 
night, and expect to speak ten or fifteen minutes. I know 
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President Pendleton and Professor Loos, and maybe the 
boys, will want to take notes on my speech! It is a big 
speech! I am awful busy; arose this morning at five o’clock 
and went to bed last night at twelve and it is that time now. 
I send you my speech: 


VALUE OF PREACHING. 
Delivered at the Anniversary of Adelphian Society, December 11, 1875. 


To-night we meet to celebrate the twenty-fourth anni- 
versary of the Adelphian Society. For almost a quarter ofa 
century she has been steadily engaged in training men to 
preach the unsearchable riches of Christ. Her success in 
this sacred work needs no higher eulogy from me than to re- 
fer to the influence exerted by those preachers and editors 
who have been members of this Society; such as Myers, 
Moffett, Grubbs, Giltner, King, Rowe, Lamar, Moore, and our 
worthy representative, O. A. Burgess. All these have 
stamped their image and superscription on the thought of 
the Current Reformation, and on their widespread influence 
the reputation of Bethany College depends. 

Ido not know that your attention could be invited to 
anything more emphasized by these men in their labors, and 
more in harmony with the design of the society, than the 
Value of Preaching. 

I love to look beyond the utilitarian theories of the 
present age, and estimate the value of anything, not by in- 
crease of wealth or present availability, but by its determin- 
ing influence over the soul for eternity. In these degenerate 
days to prosper is to accumulate wealth; and the value of a 
man’s property is often the measure of his greatness. To 
ask what a man is worth is answered in dollars and cents. 
Man’s worth! Man endowed with God-given reason, gifted 
with intellectual excellence, possessing within him a spark 
of divinity, created in the image and likeness of God, is 
worth so much that God gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believed in him should not perish but have ever- 
lasting life. In his infinite wisdom God ordained that the 
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kingdom of Christ should be established, extended, atid per- 
petuated by means of preaching. The first establishment 
and progress of the church presents the grandest phenomena 
recorded in history. The opposition it met, the success that 
attended it, its battles fought and victories won, present a 
sublime spectacle, What a vast disproportion! Heathenism 
on the throne and thousands of idolatrous altars crimsoned 
with sacrificial blood on the one side; and on the other, 
twelve weak, unlearned preachers! 

Persecuted at home and despised abroad, they begin their 
work. Their loins girded about with truth, having on the 
breastplate of righteousness, taking the shield of faith, and 
the helmet of salvation, they go forth with the sword of the 
Spirit from conquest to victory, strong in the Lord and the 
power of his might. Jerusalem is first taken, Judea sur- 
renders, and Samaria vows allegiance to Prince Emmanuel. 
They emerge from Judea throughout the world, carrying the 
gospel where the Roman eagle had never gone. The iron 
heel of oppression and the grim shackles of prejudice and 
superstition yielded to the conquering power of preaching. 
They preach Jesus, exhibiting his life as a picture of the per- 
fect human united with the perfect divine, a picture copied 
from no model and rivaled by no copy. 

Gathering momentum as they went, they swept over the 
country like a storm carrying everything before it. Chris- 
tianity made such rapid progress that it soon claimed the 
Roman Emperor as one of its subjects. Like the barrier 
thrown across the stream at first checks it, but gathering 
force the stream breaks through, removes the hindrances and 
carries them as drift-wood on the surface, thus preachers 
clothed with the mantle of their Master’s authority, their 
minds energized by divine inspiration, become the mighty 
power of God for pulling down the strongholds of Satan and 
proving by the demonstration of the Spirit that Jesus is the. 
Christ the Son of God. 

At length, when the southern part of Europe became 
radiant with the gospel’s light beaming heavenward, the 
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barbarians of the North rushed down over the South of 
Europe like an Alpine avalanche. The piety of the church 
was corrupted, true preaching became almost obsolete, and 
a ritualistic formality was substituted for the true worship 
of God. Clouds of darkness hovered over the nations, the 
lights of literature and science were extinguished, and the 
glory of the Sun of Righteousness was hidden behind the 
misty clouds of superstition. At last when the terrible night 
of storm and tempest had passed away and the glancing 
rays of purple morn flashed over the world, Luther with the 
Israel of God stood on the farther shore and sang the song 
of deliverance, while the Pharaoh of Roman Catholicism was 
dashed to pieces by the onrushing waters, and scattered like 
driftwood along the ‘surf-beaten coast. With the revival of 
preaching came the revival of learning. The motto of Chris- 
tianity isin all ages and in every country, “Let there be 
light.” Europe to-day owes its enlightenment to the insti- 
tutions of learning and refinement demanded by Christianity. 
No page of history furnishes a lesson to our government that 
ought more to be heeded than that the light which is an 
essential element of our national prosperity comes through 
preaching. The voice of history comes down to us in one 
unbroken continuity and bears unmistakable testimony to 
Christianity as the source of individual happiness, the salient 
spring of national prosperity, and the civilizing power of the 
world. Every nation distinguished for activity of commer- 
cial enterprise or for advancement in science art and litera- 
ture is professedly Christian. 

The value of preaching in our own country is observed 
everywhere. Whence comes every good law on our statute 
books? They originate in the moral sentiment of the peo- 
ple. But whence this moral sentiment? The question must 
be invariably answered from preaching. Shall we, then, 
admire the laws that protect our lives and property, and yet 
ignore the source whence they originate? Destroy preaching, 
and in less than a century the dark ages would sweep over 
our country like a storm of hail and fire mingled with blood. 
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Preaching derives its chief value from bringing home to 
our hearts the Bible. 

1. As a literary work, the Bible can never be duly ap- 
preciated till it is regarded asa literary treasury, as well as a 
religious guide. God replenished his book with a stately 
argument, majestic narrative and sublime phrase; a book of 
heavenly doctrine, yet of earthly adaptation. The Bible 
abounds in passages of the rarest beauty and _loftiest 
grandeur; it has the majesty of power and the charm of 
divine authority; it excels all other books in its poetic beauty, 
because the Muse of the Bible stood nearest the time when 
the morning stars sang together and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy; when the rose of Sharon first blushed with 
loveliness at her glad sight and the dews of Heaven were 
first disturbed by her unsandaled feet. It has been the 
source from which all modern bards have drawn their poetic 
fire. The facts of the Bible are the world’s main stock ot 
truth from which all ages have borrowed. As a literary 
work it has done more to supply the world with a happy dic- 
tion, literature with noble thought and images, and the fine 
arts with more subjects than all other books put together. 
And it presents a variety adapted to every one: the majestic 
narrative of Moses, the mournful plaint of Jeremiah, the 
poetic grandeur of Isaiah, the devotional lyrics of David, the 
royal wisdom of Solomon, the simplicity of John, the Chris- 
tian hope of Peter, and the argumentative, soul-stiring energy 
of Paul—all contribute to secure the Bible universal adapta- 
tion. While the historian bears us back to ages so remote 
that gray tradition can not recollect them, and the prophet 
lifts away the apocalyptic curtain and the seven thunders 
shake the darkness between, and streaks of glory issue 
through its fringe of fire, I can not help but exclaim, This is 
the Book of God, and therefore an earthly treasure filled 
with heavenly splendor. 

2. In its denunciation of sin. The Bible affirms that all 
have sinned and come short of the glory of God. Whatever 
country man inhabits, to whatever form of government he is 
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subject, whatever stage of civilization he has attained, he is 
a corrupt being; and in the very nature of things a knowl- 
edge of his condition is essential to his reformation. Willa 
man seek a cure or ask arefuge till le has felt the disease or 
descried the peril? Whence comes this discovery? “By the 
law is the knowledge of sin,’ and by preaching is the law 
applied to men’s hearts, When preaching applies the com- 
mands of God to the conscience, lights up the world within, 
shows man to himself, his mind full of idols, his affections 
polluted by the strain of sin, then and not till then does he 
cry out, “ O wretched man that I am: who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?” Man must have this feeling 
that he is lost before he can understand his sinfulness. 
About a year ago little Charley Ross was lost. The telegraph 
flashed the news around the world, rewards were offered, 
detectives employed; and mothers throughout our country 
clasped their little ones closer to their hearts to keep them 
from being lost. Yet all around us are persons lost, not tem- 
porarily, but eternally, unless they are brought to Jesus who 
“came to seek and save the lost.’ A little boy in Baltimore 
climbed upon a ladder leaning against a house. Higher and 
higher he went. At last he grew dizzy, and some one on 
passing, seeing that he was about to fall, cried, “Save the boy 
or he will be lost!’ And just as the boy was about to fall a 
workman came to the top of the ladder and called to him, 
“Up higher, come up higher, my boy!” So the preacher 
comes to man ready to drop into ruin, raises him from below, 
places him on a firm footing and points him still higher to 
the Lamb of God that takes away the sin of the world. 
3. Redemption through Jesus. 
(This third point was developed extemporaneously). 





Wheeling, West Va., Dec, 18, 1875. 
DEAR MorHER:—Yesterday, as cold as it was,I left 
Bethany and came to Wheeling to hear Theodore Tilton 
lecture on the “Problem of Life.’ I have now heard him 
and have simply to say that without question it was the 
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finest thing I ever heard; I do not make any exception at 
all. Heis the most graceful man on the stage I ever saw, 
and then he has the best thoughts stated in the clearest 
manner. He gave us some fine things that I shall never for- 
get. Iam on my way to begin my protracted meeting. 

Have Cass to hunt up the “Sophomore Exponent” I 
brought home last summer and mail it to Bro. , Lexing- 
ton, Ky. Don’t fail. Be sure and send it. He wants to 
prepare another like it, and wants whatever help he can get 
from it. Besure. First mail now. 








Bethany, West Va., Jan. 9, 1876. 


DEAR ALICE:—I have returned from my meeting to 
Bethany and I am as tired as if we had not had any holiday 
at all. Had a good time, taking everything into considera- 
tion. 

For four years and a half I have been paying out money 
in going to college, besides the time; and I feel thankful that 
the time has come when all this expenditure may be turned 
into another direction. Count it up and see how it looks: 
Four years at college; the first year costs $150; the second, 
$200; the third, $250; the fourth, $300, making $900; then 
my time is worth at the very least $200 per year, and for 
four years it would make $800. This added to the $900 
makes $1,700, and the interest makes $2,000. You can see 
what I have invested. Where the people can pay and feel a 
little stingy I ask a big price for preaching, but when I find 
the people poor and not really able to pay I can and really 
do preach for almost nothing. For example, I preached 
ten days at a good strong church for $38, which is at the 
rate of $53 for two weeks, or $26 a week; and then at an- 
other place I preached one week for $4.10. I will be so glad 
when school is out; but then will come the tug of war. I 
wish I had come home holidays instead of holding a meet- 
ing, for I am now exhausted and not at all fit to commence 
study. We had a turkey to-day in our (Kentucky) club and 
I enjoyed it hugely, 
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I’ll write to Ed. before soon or a little after! The boys 
played a joke on the professors the first day of school after 
the holidays, none of them went to class. They called it the 
“centennial joke.” No one even went to chapel. 





Bethany, West Va., Jan. 23, 1876. 


DEAR EMMETT? :—Have you boys clean faces? Some of 
the boys here get out on the street and get their faces so 
dirty that when their mothers come out to get them they 
have to bring a pan of water to wash their faces before they 
can tell which is which. I saw a little fellow the other day 
get right off of the sidewalk and wade along in the ditch 
where the water was running. I would have given fifty 
cents to have helped him out, but I did n’t have the money to 
spare. It would have been a striking scene. I have the 
blues now and then. They are catching this bad weather. 

I went to see Mrs. Pendleton this evening, and had a 
good time. Stuffed a fox the other day for the museum. 


, West Va., Jan. 30, 1876. 
BROTHER Cass :—I am at the hotel. Came from Betha- 
ny here to preach Sunday (to-day.) It was announced a 
week ahead; and when I came I was met at the train, as I 
fully anticipated, by Bro. Nobody, with no horse and no 
buggy. I put up at the hotel. In the afternoon, thinking 
I might scrape up an acquaintance with some one or other 
I started out. I went into a barber’s shop, thinking that 
a barber scraped more acquaintances than any one else. 
Then I went down to the place of business of Bro. ; 
the only member of the church I knew in the city, with one 
exception, and thought he might take me in; went in and 
hinted this was the first time that I had come to preach and 
was therefore pretty much a stranger. He wouldn’t take 
the hint. I felt mean and mad, so I asked him to direct me 
where our church was, so I would not miss it the next morn- 
ing in coming down from the hotel. I left and felt glad to 
get out. I felt bad last night, but determined to do my duty 
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to-day; but how can a man preach when he knows the audi- 
ence have slighted him? I didn’t preach a very great 
sermon. Only one man invited me to dinner, and he ap- 
peared reluctant. I went, but had to go to a dining saloon 
for my supper. After supper I mused on the depravity of 
man and the necessity for a conversion. I concluded it 
might not be amiss to preach on conversion. I did a good 
job on it. I got a few big things in on that, and especially 
some very striking gestures, and had the satisfaction to hear 
them say that it was the biggest sermon that had been 
preached there for a long time. One came forward and con- 
fessed. They paid me ten dollars and I came back to the 
hotel. The church members here need converting worse 
than any one else. In the morning I will go to Wellsville to 
convention, as there is no college to-morrow. 





Bethany, West Va., February, 13, 1876. 


DEAR ALICH:—I heard President Pendleton say some 
of the finest things this morning that I ever heard in my 
life. Professor Loos preached and President administered 
the supper. He took up the same subject Professor Loos 
had preached on and said some excellent things. Professor 
had given us a fine discourse on God being light and Christ 
the Light of the World, and the state of men being either 
light or darkness. President took up the same question and 
added a ten minute speech to it, and made it grand. 





Bethany, West Va., March 5, 1876. 


DEAR ALICE:—You know we all get patriotic on Febru- 
ary 22, and havea performance in honor of Washington’s 
birthday, or Birthington’s wash-day, I don’t know which, 
but it is one or the other I am sure. Iwas selected from the 
American Society as one of its two representatives. I in- 
close to you my speech with a few notes of testimonial con- 
gratulations received on that occasion. 
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“The Federal Union must be preserved” isa memorable 
saying of Andrew Jackson’s, and is worthy of being made 
the text for a short speech. 

It is a law of our natures to magnify that which is our 
own. This is nowhere more manifest than in the love of 
our country; and I hope that our meeting to-night may in- 
crease this love, and strengthen our admiration of what is 
noble and excellent. 

We have aright to be proud of our country; for from 
thirteen thinly populated colonies, stretching along the At- 
lantic coast from Massachusetts to Georgia, our country has 
grown to thirty-eight states with a population of thirty-five 
millions. 

We have a right to be proud because our country is great 
in its geographical extent, great in its resources, great in its 
achievements, which have swelled the tide of human enter- 
prise and made the world its debtor; great in its battles on 
rude heath and in mountain defile; greater in its common 
schools, colleges and churches; greatest in its mighty men, 
bards, sages, and heroes, of whom Washington stands “first in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

Upon occasions such as this it is appropriate to refer to 
the fundamental principles of our government, and point out 
the means of its perpetuation. Our country belongs to us 
all, in whose preservation and destiny every citizen feels a 
personal interest. What are the fundamental principles of 
our government? What made our Revolution right? What 
were the central ideas that inspired courage in the throbbing 
breasts of its heroes and martyrs? Go ask the old muskets 
with many a death grip; ask the old stained uniforms clipped 
by Hessian sabres and torn by British bullets; ask the mus- 
ter-rolls scrawled with those venerables names—“ names 
graven on the stone,” but living in our hearts, names gone 
up to immortality—what was the struggle for? The answer 
comes as in one long roll of drums from Lexington to York- 
town, Liberty! Human Rights! Universal Brotherhood! 
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The Sovereignty of Man! And when the battle was fought 
and the victory won, what was the leading thought in the 
formation of our government? What was the keystone that 
held the arch of states together? It was that this is a 
Federal Union. 

The states as separate sovereignties came together in 
1787 to revise the Articles of Confederation which had kept 
them together during the war, and to form a constitution 
which “ would form a more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to them and to their posterity.” 

In this convention there was one party whose object 
and wish was to abolish and annihilate all the state govern- 
ments and bring forward one general government over all 
this country of a monarchial nature; and the other favoring 
a government limited to the powers delegated by the people. 
One advocated what they called a strong government, with 
powers similar to a monarchy without its name; the other 
in favor of a government of the people, with powers clearly 
defined in the constitution. One maintaining that the 
government is master of the people; the other that the peo- 
ple are masters of the government. The conflict between 
these opposing ideas caused all the debate in the constitu- 
tional convention. 

After a long struggle the Jeffersonian party triumphed, 
the Federal Union was formed, and the constitution was sub- 
mitted to the states for ratification. 

So jealous of their rights were the different states that 
it was more than two years before they would consent to 
adopt it as their organic law; and even then three states, 
Rhode Island, New York and Virginia, reserved, as the condi- 
tion of entering the Union, the right to withdraw from the 
compact whenever necessity demanded it. I have thus 
alluded to these historical facts to show that the sovereignty 
of each state is a fundamental principle in our government, 
and that it is essential to the conception of a republic. 
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This is expressed in the celebrated Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia resolutions of 1798, the substance of which is that the 
powers of the general government are set forth in the con- 
stitution as resulting from a compact between independent 
states, each state possessing an equal right to decide for 
itself as well of infractions as of the mode and manner 
of redress; and as one set of these resolutions was drawn 
by the very hand that wrote the constitution of our coun- 
try, and the other by the hand that wrote the Declaration 
of Independence, they have been accepted by the people 
generally as an exponent of the principles of the Federal 
Union. 

But while it is true that the states have certain reserved 
rights, yet it is evident that we are forever bound in a union 
through which we can, with foreign governments, declare 
war, make peace, coin money, and regulate commerce. 

The war settled this fact, that this isa Federal Union 
and no state can leave it. 

The history of our country presents extremes on both 
sides of this question, one example of which occurred in 1860. 
The greatest minds of the nation discussed the question, and 
the whole country was radically divided. In regard to the 
long struggle that followed, during which Virginia’s soil was 
kneaded with human flesh and moistened with fraternal 
blood, it is not my intention to decide this question, but 
suffice it to say the dark cloud of war is past and the rain- 
bow of peace that spans the political chasm has inscribed on 
it “The Federal Union—It Must Be Preserved.” Let the 
graves of the fallen be crowned with flowers. In the lan- 
guage of Carleton : 

Cover them over with beautiful flowers, 

Deck them with garlands, those brothers of ours, 
Lying so silent, by night and by day, 

Sleeping the years of their manhood away. 


Years they had marked for the joys of the brave; 
Years they must waste in the mouldering grave. 
All the bright laurels they waited to bloom 

Fell from their hopes when they fell to the tomb. 
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Give them the meed they have won iu the past ; 
Give them the honors their future forecast ; 
Give them the chaplets they won in the strife ; 
Give them the laurels they lost with their life. 


Cover them over—yes, cover them over, 

Parent, husband, brother and lover! 

Crown jin your hearts those dead heroes of ours, 
And cover them over with beautiful flowers. 


Without running into any of the extremes incident to 
this question, let us study the principles by which our 
country may be preserved. Principles that, instead of sap- 
ping the very foundation of our country, will make it prosper- 
ous ; principles that shall oppose partial legislation, and cor- 
ruption in all its forms; principles of steadfast opposition to 
wrong; principles that shall teach us such devotion to our 
country that, like Sparta of old, we would rather see a soldier 
brought home a corpse on his shield than dishonored by its 
loss; that shall teach us “ not to draw the sword without oc- 
casion, nor sheath it without honor;” principles that acknowl- 
edge no barriers of rank, no terms of descent, no depths so 
low that enterprise can not rise out, no height so exalted 
that genius can not attain it; principles of peace, honesty, 
integrity, and all the cardinal virtues forming a zodiac of ex- 
cellence girdling the moral heavens; principles which shall 
acknowledge that man, created in the image and likeness of 
God, is worth more than institutions, religion greater than 
politics, and the designs of Providence wider than the cycles 
of national destiny. Let our citizens be unfettered in thought, 
have political privileges, intelligence and virtue, and our 
government will be strong without being tyrannical, firm 
without sacrificing principle, and just without compromising 
with corruption. 

May our Republic never descend to the shades of perished 
greatness and see Babylon with her dusty robes, Persia with 
her empty wine-cup of luxury, and Rome with the shadow 
of universal empire on her discrowned head rising up to 
meet us, but may our Union be preserved. How? “Educate 
the children, and the country is safe.” Give the youth of 
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the land the heroic story of General Jackson and New 
Orleans, the history of Perry’s victory on Lake Erie, and 
McDonough’s on Lake Champlain; give us the history of 
Lexington, Bunker Hill, Saratoga and Yorktown; tell us of 
Patrick Henry, Adams, Franklin, Hamilton, Jefferson, and, 
greatest of all, Washington, so that their patriotism and 
integrity of character may be our inheritance, the reputation 
of our country our reputation, her crown of glory our wreath 
of honor; and then will come from every battle-field of the 
Revolution the shout, “The Union must be preserved!” 
From every valley in our land, from our ships on the ocean, 
from the hearts of thirty-five millions of American citizens 
will come the prolonged shout, “The Federal Union—it 
must be preserved!” 


“ Please accept my highest congratulations as being ex- 
cellent in every respect—in subject, contents and delivery. 
Quick, hurrah for America’s big president and representa- 
tive!’—Morrison. ‘Your speech is a grand success. We 
are proud of you.”—Dallas. ‘I must send you my congratu- 
lations, and the compliments of the season.”—-Young. “Allow 
me to extend to you my heartfelt congratulations for your 
excellent speech. Long live America! Long live Washing- 
ton!! Long live Woolery!!!",—Garvey. “ You speak truths 
that my own heart commends.”—Marshall. “ You did fine, 
very fine, beat the Neotrophians all to pieces. Come home 
and I will warm you up.”"—Capp. “That was a splendid 
speech. You have done honor to the American Literary 
Institute, as I knew you would.”—Richardson. “The only 
speech thus far.”—Gantz, “Those aremy sentiments. Well 
done.”—Ghent. “Accept my congratulations. May pure 
patriotism inspire every citizen of our glorious Union and 
unite them for well. I Jike your sentiments.’—McFarland., 
“If McMillin does as well it will truly take, as has been said, 
four of Neotrophia’s to balance two of A. L. I.’s sons.’— 
Hendershot. “ Andrew Linkletter presents his compliments 
to W. H. Woolery, highly commending his very able effort.” 
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“ Finest effort yet. Yours can not be surpassed, in my judg- 
ment.’’—Anderson. ‘It is quite uncommon for us to take 
this mode of offering our congratulations and thanks, but 
our national pride and patriotism have been so wrought 
upon by you that we can not refrain.’—W. H. Anderson 
(principal of the public school), and many others. You 
know people have to brag on themselves now and then. 





Bellaire, Ohio, March 20, 1876. 


DEAR Cass:—I have been out preaching and am on my 
way back. I left Bethany Saturday when it was cold enough 
to freeze the tail off of a brass monkey. And when I arrived 
at Wellsburg I was chilly. It would doubtless have been 
warmer if I had worn drawers. Have had a very bad cold 
and sore nose this last week. O, my! Bro. Capp wanted me 
to take a place in a brass band and be the brass horn. I told 
him that required too much “brass,” and moreover every 
fellow could blow his own horn and make his own music. I 
could nearly play Fisher’s Hornpipe, but just as I was ready 
to charge for it my instrument got out of fix. 

I had to arise this morning before daylight and walk to 
the train. I tell you to preach hard Saturday night, Sunday 
morning and Sunday night, and walk two or three miles 
from the railroad and back again, is not very easy work. I 
now have six classes and am made to teach a Latin class. 
From 9 to 10 I have to compare words in ten languages; 10 
to 11 teach a class three days in the week and two days recite 
in N. T. Greek; 11 to 12, theology of N. T.; 12 to 1, logic 
and Greek alternately; 1 to 2, dinner (light work); 2 to 3, 
Latin; 3 to 4, surveying. You see I am overloaded with 
study. My money is ight. Don’t know where I can get it. 





Bethany, West Va., May to, 1876. 
DEAR ALICE:—It has been so long since I wrote home 
that I feel like beginning with an apology. I have had so 
much hard work to do since I wrote to you last that I have 
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not had time to write to anyone, hardly; although I have 
maintained a regular correspondence with my girl. 

The shirts and cake and molasses all came to hand a 
few days ago. The cake fit better than the shirts in the 
neck! but they are good shirts and I am thankful for them. 
I have one preaching point where they give me $15 a trip. 
That does pretty well. 

I have a call to Little Rock, Arkansas. They offer mea 
very good salary: $800 for the first year, increased to 
$1,000 or $1,200 the second. 

LATER: The Little Rock people want me to come now, 
and I can not leave college to go anywhere now. The church 
at South Bend, Indiana, and the church at Pompey, New York, 
want me. I may goto Pompey. This would be a splendid 
chance to see the Centennial, for I would go by Philadelphia. 


Bethany, West Va., June 7, 1876. 


DEAR MOTHER :—To-day I finished the last examina- 
tion in the course of Bethany College, and am now ready to 
make my graduating speech. Commencement day is June 
15th, and my subject is “No Title to Precedence without 
Merit.”” Iam so anxious to get away from here for quite a 
number of reasons. Mother, I have been single for the last 
quarter of acentury. What do you say to that? 

You may say to Uncle John Woolery that I received the 
letter signed by the elders of the church recommending me to 
the church for ordination. Our ordination takes place next 
Sunday. President Pendleton and Professor Loos called us 
up to the President’s last night, and after talking over matters 
and things generally, they gave us a list of the hardest ques- 
tions to answer I ever saw. Fortunately I had investigated 
nearly all of them and had sermons on nearly all. To-morrow 
we take up our certificates in the different schools at three 
o'clock. I have one in physical science under Professor East- 
wood; one in mathematics under Professor Kemper; two 
under Professor Loos, one in ancient languages and the other 
in Greek New Testament; two under President Pendleton, 
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one in metaphysics and the other in Christian doctrine and 
homiletics—preparation and delivery of discourses—making 
in all six. Ministerial students receive a reduction of fifty 
cents on each. They cost me fifteen dollars. 

It is now time to quit, for it is twelve o’clock—my regu- 
lar bed-time. 


ORDINATION EXAMINATION. 


Ordination to the Ministry of the Word. Questions asked by Presi- 
dent Pendleton and Professor Loos, Elders of the Church of Christ, 
at Bethany, West Virginia. ; 

Please state fully your views on the following points: 

_ i. The inspiration of the Scriptures; the authority of the 
Scriptures. 2. Human creeds. 3. Divinity of Jesus Christ; 
the atonement. 4. The conditions of pardon. 5. The 
church as a divine institution. 6. The congregations— 
their relations to each other; theirindependence. 7. Officers 
of the church—their authority and their duties. 8. Evange- 
lists—their authority and their duties. 9. The ordinances 
of the church—baptism, the supper. 10. The Holy Spirit— 
what is it, and its offices. 11. The minister of the Word; 
his work ; obligations to God and to the church. 12. What 
are your motives in entering the ministry? 13. Do you pro- 
pose to devote yourself to it for life, and wholly? 14. Where 
do you look for the source of your strength? 15. How do 
you regard the salary or pay for your labors? 16. Eternal 
punishment of the finally impenitent. 

My views, briefly expressed, are as follows: 

1. Lnsptration. I believe that the Holy Scriptures are 
divinely inspired. I believe that this inspiration extends 
not only to the selection of the material to be written, but to 
the choice of the language in which the subject matter is to 
be expressed. I do not believe that the revelation was given 
to the writers and then that they wrote their own under- 
standing of it; for Peter expressly says that “no prophecy 
of the Scriptures is of any private interpretation,” by which 
I understand that the writers did not give us their own solu- 
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tion or private exposition of the revelation given to them, 
but gave us the revelation itself, and “spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Spirit.” I believe that ‘all Scripture 
is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness, 
that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
with every good work.” 

2. Authority of the Scriptures. Their authority is su- 
preme. 

3. Human creeds. I believe that human creeds are use- 
less as long as we have one that is divine—the Bible; that 
they fail to accomplish the purpose for which they were 
made, introduce divisions among the professed followers of 
our Lord, and in many instances make void the Word of God. 

4. The divinity of Jesus Christ. Jesus was human as we 
are, and yet divine as God. I believe in both the divinity 
and deity of Jesus Christ. 

5. The atonement. Jesus by his sufferings and death 
made a complete atonement for the sins of the whole world. 
Without it no one could have been saved. While it is alike 
for all responsible persons, yet its beneficial results are ob- 
tained through the 

6. Conditions of pardon. These are faith, repentance and 
baptism. No one by any work of merit can purchase re- 
mission of sins, but by complying with the terms upon 
which it has pleased our Father to make remission condi- 
tional, pardon will be bestowed. I understand faith to bea 
full and complete belief of the whole heart that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God. Repentance is a determination to 
forsake sin, followed by the act; or, more fully defined, re- 
pentance is a change of will, produced by sorrow for sin, 
and leading to a reformation of life. Baptism is an immer- 
sion in water into the name of the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit. Penitent believers are the subjects, and it is for the 
remission of sins. 

7. The church as a divine institution. The church of 
Christ is a community of believers united in its mediatorial 
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work, recognizing his authority as King of kings and Lord of 
lords, and observing in his name all acts of acceptable wor- 
ship. It is a divine institution appointed for the conver- 
sion and salvation of the world, “out of which there is no 
ordinary possibility of salvation.” 

8. The congregations; relations to each other ; independ- 
ence. I believe that the the church universal is composed of 
local congregations, which are individual but ‘not inde- 
pendent. The churches are related to each other as the 
members of the human body are related. What hurts one 
affects all. 

9. Officers—theiy duties. There are in all regularly 
organized churches elders, or bishops, and deacons, and if 
the church wishes to do any missionary work, an evangelist 
is called and sent. The duty of the elders is to take the spir- 
itual oversight of the church; the deacons should attend to 
the pecuniary and other temporal matters, and evangelists 
“preach the Word” and “set things in order” whenever 
necessary. The evangelist has authority to organize new 
congregations, ordain their officers and fully set them in 
order. He is amenable, as any other member, to the church 
in which he holds his membership. 

10. Ordinances of the church; baptism; ‘the Lord's sup- 
per. (For views on Baptism, vide No. 6, supra). The supper. 
I believe that the loaf and wine used in the celebration of 
the Lord’s supper represents the body and blood of our 
Lord, and that it is obligatory upon us to do this in order to 
show forth his death for us till he come again. Much spir- 
itual strength is gained from its observance. 

11. The Holy Spirit—what is it, and its offices? ‘The 
Holy Spirit is a person—the third person of the Trinity— 
and is sometimes called God in the Scriptures, showing it to 
be divine. 

Its offices. 1. It revealed the Word. 2. Confirmed it 
with divers signs, miracles and gifts of the Holy Spirit, and 
dwells in every Christian to strengthen him against his 
infirmities. 
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12. Minister of the Word. (a) Work: to preach the 
Word faithfully, both in season and out of season. (6) Obli- 
gation to God and to the church: this comes before every 
other consideration, and everything else should be made sub- 
ordinate to the obligations we owe to the church and to God. 

13. What are your motives in entering the ministry 2 To 
save souls, and to glorify God in the work to which I solemnly 
dedicate my life. 

14. Do you propose to devote yourself to it for life, and 
wholly? I do, God being my helper. 

15. Where do you look for the source of your strength? 
Through the agencies God has given up to God himself. 

16. How do you regard the salary’ or pay for your labors? 
I think the laborer is worthy of his hire, yet that this is a 
secondary mattér as to the great end of preaching the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. 

17. Eternal punishment. I believe that those who diein 
their sins will be punished with everlasting destruction from 
the presence of God and the glory of his power. In the 
great judgment the wicked shall go away into endless 
punishment, and the righteous into life eternal. 


On Sunday, June 11, 1876, Brethren Zollars, Scott, Skid- 
more, Parker and myself, after being examined by Elders 
Pendleton and Loos, and upon the request of the whole 
church at Bethany ascertained by a vote, and the joint re- 
quest and concurrence of the churches at home and the one 
for which each one preached, we were publicly and solemnly 
‘set apart to the work of the ministry of the Word. 
| Professor Loos read one of the examination papers, and 
made the preliminary examinations, etc. Bro. Pendleton 
offered the ordination prayer, and Bro, A. E. Myers delivered 
the charge. It was very impressive, and indeed the whole 
service left an impression that I shall not soon forget. That 
day I was set apart for the special service of God. May God 
help me to be true to my vows, and grant me an inheritance 
incorruptible, undefiled, unfading in heaven. 
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Bethany, West Va., June 20, 1876. 


DEAR MoTHER:—College days are now over and Tama 
Batchelor. School closed June 15, 1876. There were twenty- 
one graduated and two who took a post-graduate course. 
Mother, you will never know how glad I was to get through. 
I feel more inclined to the work of the ministry than ever 
_ before. My life’s work shall be to preach the “ unsearch- 
able riches of Christ.” For getting through as I have, and 
for the character I have established, I owe it all to home in- 
fluences. I will always feel grateful to you and father for 
having done so much for me to encourage me to persevere 
through college and be somebody in the world. Iam glad I 
am through, honorably through, and am now ready to do 
some good in the world. I am free to acknowledge that 
whatever I am or may be is due to the principles given me 
before I left home. They have kept me right through the 
college course, and I hope to make better use of then now 
than ever before. 

I remember distinctly when Grandpa Cleveland used to 
gather a few around him at his house on Sunday afternoons, 
and open the old family Bible and teach a few of the young 
from its sacred pages. 

Yours affectionately, 
W. H. WooLeERY. 


GUAPTE Ranve 


WORK IN THE MINISTRY. 
I. POMPEY HILL, NEW YORK. 


After his graduation and before his acceptance of a 
regular pastorate he visited his home, which was always 
to him a great source of encouragement and sympathy 
and strength. It was his custom through life to make 
at least an annual visit to that dear old spot, to feel 
anew the reinvigorating personal influence of parental 
love, and to renew the friendships of boyhood’s days. 

A week or so later he held a meeting of a few days’ 
duration at Washington, Pennsylvania, where he said 
he was very liberally paid for his work, but bewailed 
the fact that he was soon to preach a “trial sermon” 
—usually a very inferior kind—at Pompey, New York. 
Among many unique descriptions in his diary of things 
seen in Washington, District of Columbia, and in the 
Centennial at Philadelphia, where he spent several days, 
he said of Germany’s exhibit: 

‘“‘Jesus on the cross and Jesus in the new-hewn 
tomb touched me more than anything yet seen. I stood 
and looked until my eyes were suffused with tears, and 
I prayed before leaving the spot.” 

A few days later, upon his arrival in New York City, 


he writes: ‘‘Two centuries ago the site of this noble 
13 
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city was purchased for twenty-four dollars; but now its 
assessed value of real estate is $500,000,000. In 160g 
the whites bought of the Indians as much as they could 
encompass with tne hide of a bullock cut into a string. 
(See Virgil’s A2neid—Dido and Carthage.) New York 
has the richest as well as the poorest; and parts of it 
present an exhibition of poverty without a parallel, a 
scene of degradation too appalling to be believed, and 
too shocking to be disclosed; where you find crime 
without punishment, disgrace without shame, sin with- 
out compunction, and death without hope. 

‘The collision of interests here which all the stir and 
traffic of these crowded streets involve brings human 
nature into strong relief, and intensifies the lights and 
shades of character. It is in these dusty avenues to 
wealth, these vestibules, where fraud contends with 
honor for an entrance into the temple, that we read the 
heart of man better than in books. 

“« What incongruous elements are here commingled ; 
the rude and the refined, the sordid and the self-sacri- 
ficing, the religious and the profane, the learned and the 
illiterate, the affluent and the destitute, the thinker and 
the doer, the virtuous and the ignoble, the young and 
the aged, all nations, dialects, sympathies, habits, cus- 
toms, manners of the civilized globe!” 

He wrote after much sight-seeing in Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia and New York: ‘‘I will be glad 
when I arrive at Pompey, for I am tired all over, and 
you know that isa big tired! I saw the Centennial 
exhibition in full. Washington, D. C., is decidedly 
the prettiest city I eversaw. Its broad streets, private, 
and public buildings, all go to make it one of the 
prettiest cities in the United States. I was in the House 
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of Representatives, in the Senate, and at the White 
House. I was afraid they might hear I had passed 
throughand had not called, and they might feel slighted ! 
Owing to lack of time I have contented myself here 
with seeing a few interesting points beside this great 
street of Broadway. It is worth seeing, too. Such 
crowds of men, women and children as I have never 
before seen are here surging to and fro doing daily 
_business!”’ 

Leaving New York, he goes by boat up the Hudson 
—that river of sublime scenery, excelled perhaps only 
by the Rhine and Danube in the Old World—-to Albany ; 
then across to Syracuse. ‘‘ Here I asked the clerk of 
my hotel where the Christian church was; he didn’t 
know. I inquired for city directory and found it. He 
tried to direct me. ‘You go,’ said he, ‘right down 
this street until you come to the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church and—you know where that is?? No; I told 
him; I never have been here before. ‘Well, then, if 
you don’t know where that church is, you cross the 
canal and go up the other street past the Methodist 
church; and you know where that is, don’t you? I 
didn’t. He reminded me of the man who said, ‘Go up 
the hill, down in the hollow, down the branch past 
Uncle Jim’s mill, up the lane, along the ridge till the 
road forl.; thrice, take the middle fork, and you are 
lost,’ or words to that effect. I started out under his 
direction, and wandered around among the Methodists 
and Presbyterians awhile until I saw a policeman com- 
ing down the other side of the street. Did you ever 
worry a policeman six feet four, with a big blue suit and 
brass buttons and a big red nose, by inquiries about 
where to find a church? A church is one of the things 
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they don’t know much about. I crossed over and 
found this one an exception ; he gave me the informa- 
tion.” 

He arrived in Pompey Avgust 10, and engaged 
himself to preach for this church; not because he was 
not able to secure a church able to pay a larger salary, 
but because of the intelligence and kindness of the peo- 
ple. The place is noted for having been the school 
where Gov. Horatio Seymour, Ex-Attorney Gen. Will- 
iams, Grace Greenwood and others received their be- 
ginning. ‘‘ They,” said he, ‘‘cut their wisdom teeth 
here.” 

The strongest inducement offered for locating with 
this church was the fact that it was not a large church, 
although one of the oldest in New York. So it offered 
him more time for study. A passionate desire for 
knowledge possessed him. He was wont to search for 
hidden truth. 

It was a place of beauty; it was seventeen hundred 
feet above tide-water at New York City; it was a point 
from which you could view seven counties and see 
Oncida Lake twenty miles distant. The Susquehanna 
River takes its rise in this village. It is vividly described 
in part in his sermon on The Resurrection, which is 
contained in this volume. 

Almost a week after beginning his ministrations here 
in his first charge, he, no exception to the generality 
of young preachers in first charges, experienced a 
violent attack of the blues. At his first service he was 
requested to announce that the next week there would 
be given a church festival, the proceeds of which would 
be used for good purposes. ‘‘I intend to cure the 
church of this malady as far as I can,’’ wrote he, ‘ after 
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I get my hand in.”” This is a characteristic experience 
of first charges. Not approving church festivals, he 
visited it only a few moments and retired to his private 
room with the blues, and wrote: ‘‘It has now been 
more than five weeks since I had a letter from home— 
the longest I have ever waited. Why don’t some of 
you write? You do not know how lonely I feel away 
off here among strangers. This evening was a gloomy 
one for me; the atmosphere was hazy, the wind cold 
and the sky cloudy. I felt so bad when the stage came 
and no mail for me! I afterwards walked out into the 
graveyard—a very finely adorned cemetery—and as I 
thought of home and everything that makes home 
happy, and thought how far away I was, I couldn’t 
keep from crying. As I stood by the tall cold marble 
marking the final resting-place of some one gone before, 
I thought how short is life anyway, and how soon I 
must be in the grave, too! I felt so bad; and yet the 
prayers I offered there alone, where none but God could 
hear, made me feel better.’’ This attack of the blues 
is another characteristic of first charges. Most preachers 
have them, but most people know nothing about it. 
Most people believe a preacher’s life is filled up with 
chicken dinners through the week and sermons on Sun- 
day, which without study and Preparation come floating 
in as easy as the evening breeze; when the truth is, his 
heart is burdened for Christ’s sake with the burdens of 
his flock. Ona thousand-dollar salary our preachers 
are expected to furnish their houses in keeping with the 
style, and dress just a little better than lay members; he 
is compelled to have a good library, is expected to at- 
tend all church and charitable conventions at his own 
expense—take all ministers out of church conventions 
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and there would not be enough left to compose a visit- 

ing committee—he must head all charitable subscrip- 

tions for influence sake; he is generally ashamed of the 

foreign mission collection of his church, and doubles 

the amount out of his own pocket; his house is made 

the home of vagrant preachers’ families—and even then 

his wife is expected to be sweet tempered, and because. 
the good Father did not see fit to make her such, the 

sisters offer her free of charge a curtain lecture; his 

boys, when they are called ‘‘parson,”’ lick the boy who 

does it, and are called the worst children in the com- 

munity from jealousy, because they are usually the 

brightest and best educated—all these, added to his 

anxiety and concern for the salvation of the world from 

sin, when the world has little or no concern for its own 

salvation from sin, is enough to make a young minister, 

whose heart is burdened with the gospel message of 
life, stand by the cold marble and pray his Father for 

patience and victory. . 

He went in search of a cure for the ‘‘ blues,’’ and on 
that beautiful forenoon of Thursday, October 1g—the 
month of gorgeous scenery—1876, he was married to 
Miss Linnie Kirk, the only daughter of Kersey Kirk 
and Mary Ellen Kirk (zee Pickering) of Flushing, Bel. 
mont County, Ohio, by his classmate, W. F. Parker. 
The ancestors * of the Kirks were Quakers and people 


* Kersey Kirk (Apr. 27, 1826-Jan. 23, 1893) and Mary Ellen Picker- 
ing (Sept. 12, 1837-April 4, 1871); Isaac Kirk married Mary Crozier ; 
William Kirk married Edith Chandler; Adam Kirk married Phebe 
Mendenhall; Alphonsus Kirk (——, d. July 7, 1745), married Abigail 
Sharply (—, d. 1748) ; Roger Kirk married Elizabeth — , lived at 
Lurgon, Ireland. 

Alphonsus Kirk, son of Roger Kirk, took passage from Belfast, 
Ireland, 11th day, 11th month, 1688, and landed at Jamestown, Virginia, 
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of strong character and ability. The grandmother 
Kirk’s maiden name was Mary Crozier. They were 
considered very haridsome people, and people who were 
noted for education and culture. The Croziers were 
French Huguenots. John P. Crozier, of this family, 
was the founder of the Baptist College, at Upland, near 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, known as the Crozier Theo- 
logical Seminary. The father, Kersey Kirk, whose 
life was as euphonious and harmonious as his name, 
will long be remembered in the community of Flushing 
as a neighbor of kindest heart, as a citizen of incorrupt- 
ible character, and a Christian husband and father 
whose sainted name for honesty and goodness will be 
treasured as a precious legacy. He was a good singer 
and an active worker in the church. 

Miss Linnie partook very strongly of the character- 
istics of her people. She was educated at Hopedale 
Normal College, and was particularly fond of music. 
She is an excellent singer, and learned at home—that 
practical school—the most practical accomplishments. 
W. H. Woolery used to say with pride of his wife: 
‘‘She can do anything from milking a cow, through the 
kitchen and the sewing room to the piano in the 
parlor.” I have never known a man who loved his 
home better than he. Here is where he was happiest 
and merriest. I think that fact is the highest compli- 
ment that can be paid to a wife. 

After a short visit to his old home in Kentucky, 


Ist (O. S.) month, 12th day, 1689; caine to Pennsylvania, 29th day, 3rd 
month ; 23rd day, 12th month, 1692, was inarried to Abigail, daughter 
of Adam and Mary ———— of Shelport Creek, New Castle County, 
Pennsylvania; settled near (where now is) Centerville, Pennsylvania. 
The church there was built on his land, 
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they returned by way of Niagara to Pompey. He has 
left a statement about Niagara, whose orthodoxy I 
think no one will dispute: ‘‘ Charges high, and the 
opportunities for parting with money ample! Several 
passages of Scripture condemning extortion came into 
my mind, and I thought they were never so applicable 
to any people as those at the falls. The falls were 
grand, and made one feel like God was near.’’ These 
last dozen words is one of the most vivid descriptions 
of Niagara’s effect to be found anywhere. 

He—no; ¢hey returned and renewed their ministra- 
tions for the church at Pompey November 2, in the 
midst of great happiness. He wrote: ‘‘ Mother, you 
asked me tell you how we are getting along, and I 
answer just the best kind. I have, in the first place, a 
good wife, one whois rich—rich in faith and good works, 
and I tell you that can not be bought with gold, and 
silver is not to be weighed out for the price thereof. 
Life means more to me than a connection and relation 
to a few dollars and cents. And he is not wise who 
sacrifices his happiness for a few paltry dollars. She 
knows so well how to act in society, and that helps a 
public man. 

‘‘To-night we had good attendance and two joined. 
Oh, I never felt so before, scarcely! I had been pray- 
ing for it so long, and they were so hard to move. But 
the way is broken, and I look for others. I could not 
keep the tears back myself, for it took my mind back 
to the time when I joined the church and the good time 
we all had, and the changes that have taken place since 
that time. I could hardly express myself; so full of 
emotion was I! Sometimes one can not express all he 
feels; and then the most exalted eloquence is silence.”’ 
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He required an immeasurable amount of kind and 
loving sympathy in his work, and in this and other in- 
describable ways his devoted wife assisted him. 

‘“We enjoy the confidence and affection of our 
entire congregation, and have made many constant 
friends. On March 12 we began housekeeping, and have 
since made some garden. I am afraid our chickens and 
myself will not agree as to how our garden should be 
loosened up. _ I want to do it with spade and rake, but 
they have a method of their own which has been handed 
down from one generation of chickens to another. 
They want to divide the garden with me, or else tend it 
on the shares. One can put up with it till on old hen 
scratches up a bed of beets, but after that, watch out 
for the stove-hook, bootjack or anything else that comes 
handy! It is not at all conducive to piety to find an 
old hen digging away with both feet in one’s garden. 

‘“‘T would like to take Joe and give him a good educa- 
tion if you could let me have him. I have been helped 
so much, I would like to help some one else. I think 
he would make an excellent student.” 

After preaching to the satisfaction of this congrega- 
tion for two years, he resigned his pastorate, expecting 
to go to Hopedale, Ohio, to preach for the church and 
teach in the college. 


Il. HOPEDALE, OHIO. 


A change of field was made to Harrison County, 
Ohio. He began preaching at Hopedale—a college 
town—October 6, 1878, giving half of his time to 
Unionport and Smithfield, and half to this church, which 
had listened to nearly all of the great preachers of the 
current Reformation. Here he enjoyed the intimate 
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friendship and fatherly fellowship of Cyrus McNeely, 
whose beautiful Christian life has been so well portrayed 
by President C. L. Loos in the Christian Standard. 

His ministry here was successful in the church’s 
growth, both in numbers and deeper spirituality. But 
it ran along very much as any other preacher’s life, 
with a few variations. 

In the following August he attended a Sunday- 
school Institute. ‘‘A discussion arose over the kind of 
libraries Sunday-schools ought to have. When the 
Methodist preacher said there ought to be a little fiction 
of the best kind in them, I—surrounded by Methodists 
preachers—ventured to say ‘Amen!’ and said it a 
little too loud. Many bounced us; but I never gained 
an easier victory in my life. And I made everybody 
feel it, too. Pilgrim’s Progress, by John Bunyan, is 
fiction. The parables of Jesus himself are, some of them, 
fiction, and I declare anywhere and at any time one 
good book of Dickens or Walter Scott or Thackeray or 
E. P. Roe or Eggleston or Miss Mulock—I might 
‘mention a dozen others—to about eight or ten of solid 
merit is good for anybody.” 

I quote one other letter extract in this connection, 
because it shows that his thought and study was not 
limited to the theological field. He took a deep inter- 
est in science and politics. It also shows he was ahead 
of his times, for this course was seldom pursued then, 
but is frequently carried out now. It sets forth clearly 
his own manner of teaching in later years: 

‘‘T wrote you not long ago about turning. your 
whole school into a general information class, or, as it 
would be called in Congress, the Committee of the 
Whole. It seems to me that more information might 
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be given in the school term in that way than by the 
ordinary method. Of course, I do not recommend you 
to turn the whole school into a lecture-room where you 
would do nothing but talk; but I am sure a shrewd 
teacher could give the scholars a better idea of what is 
going on in the world than by the old method. Why, 
do you know that the greatness of the German uni- 
versities depend on this kind of work. They do not 
compel a student to do anything. If he wants to at- 
tend chapel, he does it; if he wants to stay away, he 
does so. If he wants to take any given study, he does 
it; and if he wants to be absent from his classes, he 
does so. Everything is optional. Now, while that 
would not do in our common schools, yet the lecture 
method of teaching, I think, could be made successful. 
For instance, when the school gets a little tired, tell all 
to lay down books and slates and listen to the teacher 
for, say, ten minutes on some theme of interest to all, 
large and small. The reason this has never been tried 
is because the teacher did not know anything to say. 
Suppose you tell them about astronomy. Get youa 
big piece of pasteboard and make a spot in the center 
—the sun—and then draw a circle and somewhere 
around that circle place the planet Mercury (3,000 
miles diameter, its year eighty-eight days, 37,000,000 
miles from the sun); then draw another circle for 
Venus (its distance from the sun 69,000,000 miles, its 
year 224 days, the brightest of all stars, evening, but 
sometimes morning star); then another circle for the 
earth (about 93,000,000 miles from the sun, and, 
like all the other planets, round—how do you know? 
[1] Because it has been sailed around; [2] the sea 
curves about eight inches to the mile, and you ean 
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see the top of masts before you can see the hull of a 
ship ; [3] because when the earth gets between the sun 
and the moon the shadow is round) ; another circle for 
Mars (distance from the sun, 145,000,000 miles, year 
twenty-two months, with two moons); then another 
circle for Jupiter (the largest of all the planets, distance 
from the sun 483,000,000 miles, his year 4,332 days, 
and has four moons); then another circle for Saturn 
(distance from the sun 909,000,000 miles, year 25,150 
days, two rings for moons and eight moons besides); 
then Uranus (distance from the sun 1, 828,000,000 miles, 
his diameter is 36,000 miles, eighty times as big as the 
earth, eighty-four of our years make one year, six 
moons); Neptune (2,862,000,000 miles from the sun, 
it would take a train 20,000 years at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour to go to Neptune, one moon). Or 
take simply the earth and tell the most interesting 
and wonderful things you can think of. You must 
prepare them beforehand. 

‘‘Suppose you take the government of the United 
States. There is not one boy in five hundred that 
knows much about the government. Take any county. 
How many county officers? Highest? Lowest? State 
government; who is at the head ?. Governor—-who is he? 
How often elected? Explain the State Senate and 
House of Representatives. Which is the upper House? 
Why? Where do certain bills originate ?_ In what House 
first presented? How many times read before the final 
vote? U.S. Government? Whois President? From 
what state? Vice-president? What state? 1. What 
is the Cabinet? How many? 2. Who is Secretary of 
State? 3. Of Treasury? 4. Of War? 5. Of Navy. 6. 
Of Interior? 7. Attorney-General? What state is each 
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from? 8. Duties of each? 9. Who is Commissioner 
of Education? 

‘‘] will answer the above according to their numbers: 

‘©y, The Cabinet is a body of men whom the Presi- 
dent calls to advise with. It consists of the secretaries 
of the different departments. 2. Everts, of New York. 
3. Jno. Sherman, of Ohio. 4. McCrary, of Iowa 5. 
Thompson, of Indiana. 6. Carl Schurz (a German of 
St. Louis. Pronounce Schurz, ‘‘Shurz.’’ Carl is the 
German for Charles). 7. General Devens, of Massachu- 
setts. 8. Duties: Secretary of State conducts cor- 
respondence with all foreign powers, and keeps the 
President informed of what’s going on abroad ; Secretary 
of Treasury manages money of the United States; . 
Secretary of War manages the generals who command 
the army ; Secretary of Navy manages the captains who 
command the ships; Secretary of Interior manages sur- 
veying territories, Indians, improvements, pensions, 
etc.; Attorney General is the President’s lawyer to 
advise with on all points of law. 9. Gen. John Eaton, 

‘‘Explain Senate of United States. Lower House. 
How many may go to the Senate from each state? 
Who are the prominent men in Congress? Leaders of 
each party ? 

‘‘Takeour money. Howmany kinds? (Gold, silver, 
greenbacks, bank notes—national bank—cailed national 
currency). Howare greenbacks redeemed now? How 
are the bank notes to be redeemed? (In greenbacks 
and then in coin). What is bullion? What is a silver 
certificate? What isabond? How did bonds origin- 
ate? How many kinds? Most recent kinds? 

‘‘T suggest this last topic, z. ¢. (zd es?), our money, 
not to present to your school, for it would be prudent 
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to keep out everything that anybody could turn into 
either political or religious controversy. I simply ask 
the questions that by answering them you may inform 
yourself. 

‘Class according to scholarship. Put all your bigger 
arithmetic scholars together. Give them problems of 
your own, illustrating their several rules. Go where 
the man who made the book went for examples and 
reasons. Write meon any topic You need an En- 
cyclopedia from which you could pick out much of 
this.” ; 

I wish to speak in this connection of his politics. 
He was raised a Kentucky Democrat. His ancestors, 
as far back as ‘‘ where memory runneth not to the con- 
trary’’ were Democrats. Party prejudice isa strong 
bond. But it suffices to say in one short sentence what 
was going on in his mind for years, without giving or 
tracing the chief influences, namely, he became a Re- 
publican. One influence, and the one that helped him 
entirely over the fence, was a great speech he heard 
General Garfield deliver at Cadiz, Ohio. Arriving on 
the ground a little before the speaker, he was mistaken 
for General Garfield, and was surrounded by a crowd 
who would shake hands with him before he could correct 
. their mistake in the midst of the noise. He thought 
the ‘‘brethren were a little warmer in their brotherly 
feeling that day than usual.’’ He was a great admirer 
of Garfield, and later said of him asa statesman: ‘‘It 
has afforded me great pleasure to watch his gradual 
rise as a statesman. While occupying one office of 
profit and trust he always qualified himself to discharge 
its duties so well that at last, after having stood on every 
step of the political ladder, the people of this great 
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nation thrust upon him, unsought on his part, the 
highest honors within the gift of their suffrage. Vin- 
dicated at the polls against every attempt to destroy 
his reputation, he became President of the whole coun- 
try. His intellectual ability and decision of character 
secured for him the highest regard of all parties, his 
wise statesmanship inspired their confidence. The 
people everywhere felt once more that the man was 
greater than the office. 

‘‘When I first had the opportunity of meeting Gen. 
Garfield I shrank back because of imagined embarrass- 
ment. I remembered that I had made an attempt to 
see President Grant, but just as I walked up in front of 
the White House my courage, like Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream, ‘‘the thing had gone from me,” and I found it 
convenient to walk past with trembling nerves. But 
being ushered into Garfield’s presence, and properly in- 
troduced, I was soon relieved of all embarrassment by 
his cordial manner. He afterwards spoke to the peo- 
ple that day for about two hours. And I think I can 
say without exaggeration, and that, too, after having 
heard some of the most distinguished speakers in the 
country, such as Beecher, Talmage, Gough, Ingersoll, 
Wendell Phillips and others of great reputation for 
oratory, that for solidity of thought, breadth of scope, 
vigor of language, clearness of statement, intimate 
acquaintance with his subject, and conscientious con- 
viction of the truthfulness of what he was saying, he 
excelled any speaker I ever heard. He closed with 
his famous appeal to young men; and as he stood there, 
proudly eminent, holding two thousand people spell- 
bound by his irresistible eloquence, I could not help re- 
garding him as the best specimen of manhood I had 
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ever seen. The lapse of several years has not altered 
this judgment. 

‘But whatever merit he had as an educator to inspire 
young men, whatever record for bravery on the field of 
battle, however wise as a statesman in the halls of leg- 
islation, still it is as a Christian, assailed in vain by- 
worldly temptations, of which we in private life know 
very little, for which he is most to be commended. It 
is well known that the people are not disposed— 
unjustly, I think—to give politicians in or out of office 
credit for honesty or religion, because the people’s 
attention has been directed to their wire-pulling and 
trickery, their pitiful truckling, their absurd compro- 
mises, party abuse, false issues, sham patriotism, the 
notions of the few paraded as the will of the many, 
and the political elevation of men whose only merit is 
the number of votes they can poll. It therefore is a 
real pleasure to speak of one whom all the people be- 
lieve has passed through the public ordeal and has come 
out with brighter luster, who made politics identical 
with lofty duty and great principles. While, then, on 
the one hand we would not become hero-zworshipers, 
yet on the other we should not forget that God’s plan 
of teaching the world in all ages has been to hold up 
the lives of great and good men for us to imitate their 
virtues and shun their vices. And now, whether we 
consider his character as a scholar, a soldier, a states- 
man, and higher yet as a Christian, admitted so by all 
parties and sects at home and abroad, we shall find 
many lessons to be cherished in memory and practiced 
in life.” 

His change did not stop with party. He was’ 
skeptical on the Republican's position on the tariff 
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question. In fact, he did not have very strong party 
affiliations; his creed was the man, the candidate; not 
the platform, the party’s faithless pledges. He briefly 
states it himself thus: ‘‘ Boys, I wish to say one thing 
to you all: it is not so much belonging to a party as it 
is voting for the right man when he is nominated. I 
would not vote for , if his election depended on 
that vote; because he is not the right kind ot a man. 
He is a demagogue, and would resort to any turn or 
trick to gain a point. For that kind of a man I never 
intend to vote if I know it.” 

He thoroughly believed that every man—a preacher, 
too—ought to be an intelligent and patriotic citizen of 
his country. But he also believed a minister ought to 
preach Jesus Christ and him crucified, and be deter- 
mined to know nothing else in comparison with this duty. 

He endeavored earnestly while here in this village 
of intelligence and cleanliness to make his preaching 
acceptable from an intellectual standpoint to the teach- 
ers and students of Hopedale Normal College, at this 
time under the direction of President Brinkerhoff, 





HI. SOMERSET, PENNSYLVANIA, 


He accepted a call to the church at Somerset, Som- 
erset County, Pennsylvania, and removed thither and 
began his work December roth, 1879. This old 
church, whose history has been so well written by Peter 
Vogel, situated in one of the most popular summer 
resorts in the Allegheny Mountains, needs no intro- 
duction to the reader of our church history. This 
beautiful little city, beautifully situated, encompassed 
by beautiful mountain scenery, has been made famous 
as the home of one of our most distinguished jurists, 
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Judge Jeremiah Black. He must have possessed won- 
derful ability. He stamped his personality on the 
place marvelously. This county-seat has constantly 
had a stronger bar and more rigid requirements for 
admission to membership in the legal profession than 
many cities numbering many times its population. 

The following is an extract from W. H. Woolery’s 
Introduction to Vogle’s history of this church : 

‘©The church in Somerset, Pennsylvania, is not only 
of the very first that joined in the religious movement 
led by Alexander Campbell—if, indeed, it did not, 
along with other religious communities, precede his 
work—but also is one of the very strongest in intel- 
lectual ability and most refined in polite culture among 
the Disciples of Christ. No church among us has 
produced men more widely known than Judge Black, 
Chauncey Forward, Charles Ogle, or better versed in 
the Scriptures than Posthlethwaite, Huston, Bevins, 
Snyder, Henry Schell, and Jacob Schell, or more zealous 
in devotion than the three Marys. Nor has the church 
during recent years lived on its past reputation. It has 
to-day a very large, intelligent and influential member- 
ship, sound in faith, and adhereing to the principles of 
the Reformation with an allegiance which. challenges 
one’s admiration. It was my high privilege to preach 
for this church for a short time, and I found that those 
who were once Disciples at Somerset were Disciples 
when they moved to other parts of the country. I 
know it has been said of Judge Black, as well as of 
Garfield, that after attaining high official position he 
did not entertain as great respect for Mr. Campbell’s 
work, nor acknowledged allegiance even to those re- 
ligious principles that had commanded his assent in 
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earlier life. Being invited to dine with Judge Black on 
one of his visits to Somerset, I thought that if it came 
convenient I should like from so great a man an esti- 
mate of Mr. Campbell and his work. The conversa- 
tion turned in the direction of the liberalizing tendencies 
of the times, the breaking up of the old party lines, 
and the reconstruction going on in our own history, 
both civil and religious. I remarked, as a partial 
explanation of this, that one of the most singular things 
in the history of the whole church, and perhaps not 
destined to last, because not well founded, is, that so 
much emphasis has been laid on correctness of belief 
rather than correctness of moral conduct, and that 
men are just beginning to see that Christianity is 
not exactly identical with their apprehension of it. 
That a good deed ought to be worth more than a 
good creed. And yet there is an intimate relation 
between correct thinking and correct living, and that 
it is necessary to have some form of theological 
belief in order to mental and moral integrity. Here- 
upon Judge Black took up the great dogmatic men 
of the world and showed how they had changed 
the channels of thought. His march of mind through 
the philosophy of history was wonderful. He con- 
cluded by pronouncing the finest eulogy on Alex- 
ander Campbell and his work I have ever heard. 
The Judge’s keen, critical analysis, sympathetic €Xpo- 
Sition, breadth of view and weight of argument showed 
a master mind speaking of a master mind.” 

The atmosphere of this place was conducive to a 
wholesome emulation and excellence in oratory. The 
truth presented by a man of good character in a way 
to produce conviction is the very best oratory. The 
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subject of this sketch had an innate passion for good 
speaking ; and when much was required, he was very 
careful to prepare himself to fulfill all expectations. 

The following from the history of this church shows 
something of the quality of work done by him at Som- 
erset: ‘©W.H. Woolery, after an interregum of one 
year, succeeded Bittle. The difference between the 
two men has been thus expressed by one who thor- 
oughly sympathizes with Woolery’s methods: ‘When 
he came to Somerset he found a noble church mem- 
bership standing with their backs to the progress of 
the age, looking back into the past at their own 
shadow. By preaching missions as one of the main 
duties of the church, the church was turned around, 
and is now as good a church as is found in the State of 
Pennsylvania.’”” He himself wrote: “ Ihave the largest 
audiences 1 ever had: Our’ house ; is full, even the 
galleries. When all the lawyers, ten or fifteen of them, 
and doctors and merchants and farmers, etc., etc., 
come crowding into our church and go away re- 
solved to come back again, it is very encouraging to 
me. I have gone away beyond my former preaching.” 

He held a very successful protracted meeting for 
this church in the latter part of the winter of 1880, 
bringing in many new converts and reclaiming many 
who had fallen away. Things moved along about as 
usual in life, with the following exception: As he was 
returning with his family from his annual visit to his 
old Kentucky home, while driving from Urichsville to 
Flushing, Ohio, the horses ran off and upset the car- 
riage. ‘‘The baby was not hurt, Linnie was badly 
bruised, and I was thrown into a brush-heap of big red 
thorns with one shoe off,” he wrote. 
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Aside from his regular pulpit and pastoral work, he 
often preached at neighborhood school-houses, some- 
times where our doctrine had never been heard. On 
July 22-27, 1881, he held a debate on the Design of 
Christian Baptism and Infant Baptism with a Pedo- 
baptist, Mr. Smithson, which is described by extract 
from Vogel’s history: ‘A certain Cam pbellite-killer 
named Smithson, a Methodist Episcopal presiding 
elder from the west, was announced in the Somerset 
papers to deliver two lectures on baptism, in one of the 
villages of the county, Confluence. Being our only 
preacher in the county (perhaps with one exception), 
the few members at Confluence requested him to come 
and hear and reply. He went, and on reaching the 
house found that Mr. Smithson had just begun. He 
had a very large audience, and not knowing that there 
would be any reply, made a great many rash statements. 
Among these he said he found that Matthew, in writing 
his gospel in Hebrew, had used the word for baptize— 
tseva—to describe the falling of the woman’s tears when 
she moistened Jesus’ feet with tears. This he pretended 
to quote from the original, not Suspecting that any- 
one would be able to correct him or expose him. It 
seemed to settle the question, for if the word was 
applied to a moistning or the falling of a tear, of course 
it did not mean to immerse. The people went to their 
homes talking about it, and when a reply was an- 
nounced the interest settled almost altogether on this 
new and decisive point. The people came in great 
numbers, to see what would or could be done about it, 
Mr. Woolery said: ‘Admitting that Matthew wrote 
his gospel in Hebrew, no man in the world to-day has 
a copy of it, nor has any man seen a copy of it for 
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fifteen hundred years, as it has been lost! It can not, 
therefore, be quoted. And, besides, the incident 
alluded to is not in Matthew, but in Luke.’ The 
effect of the exposure was wonderful. It was like a 
stroke of lightning from a clear sky. Mr. Smithson 
had to make another appointment, and come back and 
patch up his tattered arguments.’”’ 

At other times he was preparing students for 
Bethany College. ‘‘It has been my care to make the 
languages,” said he, ‘‘a special study almost daily 
since leaving college, with the purpose of teaching 
them some day. 

‘‘Greek is a provoking thing. Just as I began to 
feel confident, in Xenophon’s Attic dialect, I could read 
any Greek, and began to feel like I stood on a pretty 
solid foundation with my knowledge secure, the pro- 
fessor hurried us into Herodotus, where we found 
that in that dialect we didn’t know anything. Homer 
is the same dialect. By and by it is my opinion that 
students of Greek will begin with that dialect, the 
lonic. There is one more change still more difficult, 
the Doric, which you may have or may not. Ask the 
juniors or seniors if they are reading or have read or 
intend to read Theocritus? That’s Doric, and hard. 
It is the joint between the Greek and Latin. Greek, 
Latin, Celtic, Teutonic, and other European languages 
came from central Asia in the general migration west- 
ward two thousand years or more before Christ. 

‘‘IT am glad you have gone from Cesar into better 
and more refreshing Latin. Cesar is altogether too 
egotistical. After all that can be said in his defense, it 
is still true that he does not give his subordinates 
enought credit. ‘Czsar had everything to do at the 
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same time’ is the theme upon which he loves to 
dwell. I have never read Sallust, for we went from 
Cesarsinto Virgil. But when you said in your last 
letter that you were reading Sallust, and found it good 
reading, I took down from the shelf Sallust’s Cataline 
and Jujurtha and looked into it at spare times last 
week. I read the first fifteen chapters, and found it_ 
stimulating. As I read, I couldn’t help from think- 
ing here is the best place in the world to get a chapel 
oration or society speech. 

‘“ You could begin by saying in the introduction that 
you had found considerable pleasure in reading Sallust’s 
writings, and thought it would be of interest to the 
faculty, as well as to the students, to know what par- 
ticular impression this piece of ancient literature makes 
on a school-boy of to-day. 

‘‘1, In the first place, the transition from the self- 
laudation of Cesar, and almost constant warfare, to 
Sallust’s modesty and withdrawal of himself from view, 
and the presentation of philosophy instead of military 
campaigns, is positively refreshing. His philosophical 
reflections are numerous and full of wisdom. For ex- 
ample, in chapter first he says, ‘Wherefore it appears 
to me better to seek glory by mental ability than by 
brute force ;’ and again, ‘The glory of riches and fashion 
is fleeting and perishable; manliness is excellent and 
everlasting. If, however, the vigor of mind of kings 
and emperors would prove as powerful in peace as it 
does in war, human affairs would hold themselves with 
more stability and permanency. Ambition compels 
many morals to become false; to hold one thing shut 
up in the heart, another thing ready on the tongue ; 
to esteem friendship not for its worth, but from its 
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advantage; and to pay more attention to looks than to 
good ability.’ 

‘Occasionally we are compelled to differ with the 
distinguished writer, but we do not suppose any harm 
will come to Sallust from that. He says, ‘ Avarice is 
a desire for money which nobody in his senses longs 
for.’ He says, ‘It imbues one with evil poison, as it 
were.’ Now this has been the doctrine preached for a 
long time, but I venture to say not a college boy from 
Maine to California, who is in his junior year and out 
of stamps, believes this. We would all like to be im- 
bued with this poison to a slight extent by the first 
mail. We could survive, I think, if somebody imbued 
us with this evil poison at the rate of five dollars a week 
from now till the end of the session! No; this doc- 
trine does not commend itself to the judgment of the 
students out of money. Besides, he would never have 
given such advice if he had n’t been rich himself. 

‘¢2. His art of drawing character. I have never read 
anything superior to the accuracy with which he paints 
his characters. ‘Lucius Cataline, born of noble race, 
was of great strength both of body and mind, but of 
wicked and depraved disposition. To him, from boy- 
hood, civil strife, robbery, murder, intestine wars were 
pleasing, and therein did he cultivate his young man- 
hood. A body capable of enduring want, lack of 
sleep, cold, beyond what is credible to anybody. A 
mind bold, crafty, and fickle, an imitator or feigner 
of anything he pleased, greedy for other people’s 
money, squandering his own, beaming with lust; he 
had sufficient eloquence, but very little wisdom. His 
insatiable spirit was always desiring the immoderate, 
the incredible, and the excessive,’ etc.”’ 
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Not unlike a great majority of preachers he was 
always compelled to work on small salaries wherever he 
was, but he not only made it a rule te live within his 
income and to pay every debt, but always saved a little 
—ever so little some years—to support his family when 
the years of age should creep on. If he had a strong 
passion for luxury, it was for the luxury of books. 
This was hisconstant need. ‘‘I must do better preach- 
ing. Iam not satisfied. To do this: 1. I must have 
tools—books—to work with. 2. I must have time to 
study. Paul said to Timothy (I. Tim iv. 13-16), ‘Till 1 
come, give attention to reading, to exhortation, and to 
doctrine. Neglect not the gift that is within thee, 
which was given thee by prophecy, with the laying on 
of hands of the elderhood. Meditate upon these 
things; give thyself wholly to them; that thy profiting 
may appear to all. Take heed unto thyself, and not 
unto doctrine; continue in them: for in doing this 
thou shalt both save thyself, and them that hear thee.’ 
3. I must have better hearing—enthusiastic, regular, 
sympathetic hearing.” 

The last sermonin his regular ministry for this 
church was preached September roth, 1882. 

The following serves as an exponent, at least in 
some degree, of his success in the ministry: ‘‘I have 
from year to year constantly preached with a plan 
before me reaching throughout the year: Jesus and 
and him crucified is our plea; God’s Gift (John iii. 16); 
‘Go into all the world and preach the gospel,”’ etc.; 
The Gift of the Holy Spirit; Freedom by the truth; 
Spiritual Worship of God; Progress in Religion— 
Grow, etc.; ‘‘ Forgetting the things behind, press for- 
ward ;”’ Production of Fruit the Divine Test. In the 
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presence of the greatest themes of the Bible, how little 
is all the wrangling and spiritual discussion in the press 
and in the pulpit of fairs, festivals, forms of ordination 
of church officers, whether the word elder refers to 
office or age, whether the eunuch was a Jew or a Gen- 
tile, whether Cornelius was the first Gentile convert, 
the millennium, pastors, the pastorate, hymn books, 
tuning-forks, appellations of missionary societies and 
organs!” 

He adopted the plan of preaching on the great 
themes of the Bible in the morning to the membership, 
and in the evening making the sermon on current 
events, live and fresh, and almost as free in its treat- 
ment as the leader in a religious paper. The house 
was crowded with young people, especially at night. 
About fifty persons were added to the membership of 
the church during his pastorate. 


CHAPTER V. 


WORK IN BETHANY COLLEGE. 
I. PROFESSOR OF LATIN. 


W. H. Woolery wrote from Somerset, Pennsylvania, 
July 28th, 1882, to President Pendleton a letter of ac- 
ceptance from which I quote: ‘‘Your letter of July 
22nd, informing me that the chair of Latin formerly 
occupied by Professor Allen has been unanimously 
tendered to me, was received two days ago. With 
gratitude I accept this trust committed to me, and 
promise to try to do such work both in the college and 
out of it that the Board may not have occasion to 
feel that this mark of their favor was misplaced.” I 
shall leave it to his own students, who know their 
teacher best, to tell you whether or not he fully re- 
deemed this promise. 

This undertaking will not be conceded by any one, 
who is well acquainted with the circumstances, to be a 
small enterprise. His predecessor in the chair of Latin 
was James Lane Allen, now Kentucky’s foremost 
_writer. I doubt whether, when Bethany College’s 
history is written, any name in the galaxy of her teach- 
ers will shine with greater luster than Allen’s. He is 
a master in the classics, as well as in the class-room. 


As one of his pupils I add my testimonial to his emi- 
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nent qualities as a teacher in rigid thoroughness, precies 
accuracy and broad culture. Many a time have I 
pierced his heart like a two-edged sword by using the 
wrong word in translation; for there is always just one 
right word in the right place. It is not an easy thing 
to succeed a teacher so well qualified for teaching. 
Moreover, he was to take his place alongside of such 
distinguished teachers as President W. K. Pendleton, 
Professors J. C. Kemper, B. C. Hagerman, J. F. East- 
wood, J. S. Lowe and Miss A. C. Pendleton, each of 
whom were preéminently successful in their several 
departments, and people of literary refinement. 

He thoroughly familiarized himself with college 
history, their best men and their best methods of 
teaching. 

In teaching Latin he made the daily exercise far 
more than a mere discipline of the mental faculties. 
Besides a critical knowledge of the nice structure of 
the language, its important bearing upon the English 
language in grammar and vocabulary, its proper place 
in the study of the history and the customs of the 
Latins, he taught and emphasized its own intrinsic 
value as literature. For example, he believed ‘‘ Ars 
Poetica”’ of Horace to be one of the most valuable 
criticisms of all time for all time. 

He was particularly fond of Horace on account of 
his wonderful originality and good sense and adapta- 
bility. He frequently said he believed Horace of all 
the ancients would be least embarrassed and most at 
home if he should awake in the midst of our modern 
civilization. 

He laid almost as much stress on a knoweledge of 
the life of the author and historical setting of the pro- 
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duction as upon the production itself. Upon debatable 
points he allowed the broadest latitude of personal 
opinion among his pupils; in fact, stimulated his stu- 
dents to independent thought; seeking all the time to 
develop, to educate, rather than dogmatically cram in ; 
believing that the student, even of the meanest ability, 
had in every case some innate power, if developed, 
better than any man could implant in him by stamping 
upon him his own strong personality in such a way as 
to utterly extinguish the self-reliance of the pupil him- 
self. So he inspired the student to original investiga- 
tion, often requiring a thesis for an examination. He 
was not so far away from his own student life that he 
was out of sympathy with a young person’s trials. 
He would often anticipate ‘‘ Blue Monday” and sur- 
prise the class with an informal lecture, e. g., on poetry 
compared in four languages, English, Latin, Greck, 
and Hebrew. He loved to teach by the lecture 
method, as it affords greater opportunity to the student, 
as well as requires of the teacher to acquire a more 
extensive collateral knowledge of the subject in hand. 
The student is required to read more widely and is 
granted the opportunity of questioning more freely. 

In the Ministerial Course he taught Hebrew and 
Old Testament Studies and Church History and other 
Biblical studies at different times. For a time he 
taught New Testament Greek Exegesis. 

For the two sessions 1885-86 and 1886-’87, upon 
the retirement of the president from active work, he was 
chosen chairman of the faculty by the Board of Trus- 
tees, and at the close of the latter session was elected 
third president of Bethany College to succeed President 
W. K. Pendleton, our silver-haired Nestor, who re- 
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ceived his mantle from Alexander Campbell, its famous 
founder. 


II. PRESIDENT OF BETHANY COLLEGE. 


The following clipping from the Wheeling Intelh- 
gencer of the next day’s issue, June 17th, 1887, may 
be considered reliable: 

‘* A few days since the Board of Trustees of Hiram 
College, of Ohio, elected Professor Woolery president 
of that institution, a position which he accepted at the 
time. 

‘© As soon as this was learned, and it was realized 
what a loss, not only the college but the community 
at large would sustain by the removal of the man to 
whose earnest efforts is mainly due the fact that the 
college is in existence to-day, there was raised a most 
vigorous and earnest protest. Every one became in- 
terested, and the matter formed a leading topic of 
conversation everywhere. 

‘«Professor Woolery is a man who has no enemies and 
one who, by his uniform kindness and courtesy, has 
made himself liked by all with whom he has come in 
contact. It was therefore natural that his intended re- 
moval should prove a matter of general interest and 
regret. During the past two years Bethany College 
has been passing through a severe crisis, one from 
which she has not yet fully recovered, but which she 
now bids fair to speedily do in view of the action that 
has been taken by the Board of Trustees and the result 
it has brought about. With any other man than 
Professor Woolery at its head, the college would 
probably have succumbed to the sad and disastrous end 
that seemed to confront it; but Professor Woolery, with 
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a courage born of love for Alma Mater and a strong {faith 
that the institution which had contributed so much good 
to the world during its long and honorable career was not 
destined to die, worked unceasingly and gradually, and 
finally began to pull the college back once more to the 
position it graced for so long atime. Of course, he was 
aided to a certain extent in this work, but he was the 
main motive power. And so it was, that to the feeling 
of regret so universally felt over his intended departure 
was added that of alarm for the future of the college 
and the country round about, which owes a part of its 
prosperity to the institution. 

‘‘The Board of Trustees met in annual session on 
Tuesday. The situation was a serious one, and the 
Board was unable to accomplish anything. Wednes- 
day it was again in session, and the resnlt was awaited 
with intense interest. Still nothing definite was arrived 
at, though numerous conferences were had with Pro- 
fessor Woolery. Yesterday morning the Board met 
again. It had been in session but a short time when 
the announcement was made that Professor Woolery 
had consented to accept the presidency of Bethany, 
and was at that time presiding over the meeting of the 
Trustees. The news spread rapidly and was every- 
where received with the most marked demonstrations 
of approval. Citizens and students congratulated each 
other, and the gloomy despondency that had prevailed 
for a week past gave way > a spirit of gladness. 
Almost instantly a new interest was felt in old Bethany ; 
in other words, a boom was started. True, it is as yet 
only a local boom, but with the changes that have been 
made and with an adherence to the course that has 
been mapped out, the boom has every prospect of 
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spreading till it shall have made of Bethany College the 
institution contemplated by its revered founder. It 
matters little how this much desired result was brought 
about. Suffice it to say that Professor Woolery is 
satisfied that in following out the work to which he 
has devoted his life, he can do more good and be of 
more use to the world in general at the head of 
Bethany College, for whose young men there is always 
a demand greater than the supply, than he can be else- 
where, and that it gives the utmost satisfaction. 

‘« There was a marked difference between commence- 
ment at Bethany yesterday and what it was one year 
ago. Then every one was filled with gloomy forebod- 
ings; yesterday all were enthusiastic over the prospects. 
A year ago the day was a dreary, rainy one, well in 
keeping with the pervading spirit, just as the glorious 
weather of yesterday was in keeping with the feeling 
that was everywhere manifest. The sparkling sunshine 
and clear exhilerating atmosphere that: prevailed on the 
grand old Brooke County hills, added to the soft, sweet 
smiles of Nature’s countenance, together with the good 
news that had been circulated, inspired all hearts with 
those joyous feelings, confidence and good spirits 
which go so far towards the successful achievement of 
the long, hopefully looked for triumphs of the occa- 
sion. Yesterday was more like one of the famous old- 
time Bethany commencement days than has been 
known for several years past. The attendance was 
quite large, fully one thousand people being present at 
the commencement exercises.” 

After long hesitation Professor Woolery asked his 
wife to decide whether he should go to Hiram College 
or accept at this crisis this position on the condition 
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that the Board of Trustees of Bethany College would 
secure for him an honorable release from his engage- 
ment already entered into with the Board of 
Trustees of Hiram. She gave the decision for Bethany 
College, and the trustees assumed the responsibility of 
securing his release. He fully esteemed the honor 
and dignity of this position, and believed it was second 
to no position among the Disciples of Christ. He 
appreciated the world-wide reputation bequeathed to 
Bethany College by its illustrious founder, Alexander 
Campbell, and how substantially its reputation had 
been sustained and increased by the broad and pro- 
found scholarship of President Pendleton, whom he 
said he loved as a father, admired as a_ scholar and re- 
vered asa philosopher. In his inaugural address before 
the people he said it was farthest from his thoughts 
to have any one believe that he would try in any way 
to supplant his predecessors, but only to augment the 
glorious work of the two preceding generations, 

At this time the prospects of the college, to say the 
. most, were not very flattering. It did not seem to be 
the time when the rosy-fingered goddess of the morn 
was about to spread over Bethany College her wings of 
protection, that would mantle it with robes of splendid 
hue; but rather that Bethany’s sun was about to set 
behind a cloud. The college for several years past had 
been compelled to live principally on the tuition fees of 
its students, which are not sufficient to cover the ex- 
penses of the college; this, with a dozen other causes 
which I do not pretend to give or trace in this brief 
statement, produced great despondency at this time. 

Several changes were made in the faculty, and S. M. 
Cooper, an active young man, was elected financial 
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agent. Many of the old college friends manifested 
renewed courage. A strong effort was made all along 
the line to raise an endowment. It was believed that 
an institution that had done so much for the world was 
deserving of more generous treatment, especially at the 
hands of the Disciples of Christ. None of our colleges 
or college men ought to be lukewarm as to the interests 
of their nourishing mother. No individual member of 
the Christian Church who has received so much directly 
or indirectly from this mother college ought to lull 
himself to sleep in the belief that she is asleep, and 
console himself with the deceptive thought that he is 
under no obligation to Bethany College. No one 
ought to allow himself to be deceived by a welcomed 
allurement into the notion that her work is done. No 
one ought to allow himself to think she is now living and 
floating upon her past history. This is far from the 
truth. The college lives because of its present worth. 
It is now increasing in its usefulness year after year. 
It requires many things to make a good college; but 
manifestly to all it requires these three things: (1) 
Good students. They are the material to work upon. 
All our colleges, papers, preachers and lawyers are 
monumental evidences that the college had and has 
them. (2) An able, enthusiastic faculty. Modesty 
says, let the art be the testimonial of the artist. (3) 
The history of the college. This certainly includes 
the accomplishments of its honored and honoring 
alumni. They are part of the college as well as the 
faculty. They prepare beforehand, in part, the repu- 
tation for the new graduate. Their accomplishments, 
together with the faculty’s, must furnish a bracing, 
invigorating moral and spiritual atmosphere for the 
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inspiration of the loftiest aspirations for true greatness 
in the coming generations of its students. One of the 
members of our present faculty came here with a fixed 
purpose of preparing himself for the advocacy at the 
bar of justice; he went forth after graduation as an 
advocate of the gospel calling sinners to the throne of 
mercy. Bethany College possesses these three things. 
I make this statement more at length than otherwise 
would be necessary, because the unfounded statement 
is often heard that Bethany College is living upon past 
glory. Recently the president of one of the greatest 
universities in the country had occasion to advise a 
student who failed to pass the entrance examination to 
the university. Upon the student’s saying he would 
go back to College, the president said, ‘‘You go 
and take the course at Bethany College. It stands the 
highest with us of any college in your brotherhood.” 

The following is a historical bird’s-eye view of 
Bethany College’s early history : 

‘“‘The first session of the college began November 
1, 1841, and closed July 4, 1842. The charter had 
been secured by John C. Campbell, of Wheeling, from 
the Legislature of Virginia. The first faculty was com- 
posed as follows: Alexander Campbell, President and 
Professor of Mental Science, including Logic, Rhetoric, 
Moral Philosophy, Political Economy and Sacred His- 
tory; A. F. Ross, Professor of Ancient Languages ; 
Charles Stewart, Professor of Mathematics 3 Robert 
Richardson, Professor of Chemistry ; W. K. Pendleton, 
Professor of Natural Science, Astronomy and Natural 
Philosophy ; W. W. Eaton, Professor of English Litera- 
ture. Mr. Campbell was in the prime of a splendid 
life. He was fifty years old, having spent thirty years 
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in teaching, in editorial work and in preaching. He 
was from one of the great Scottish universities, he had 
traveled much and had a wide and varied experience. 
He left the impress of his great intellect on the college. 
His associates were young men—all under thirty years 
of age. They had to make a name for themselves, and 
they made it. They were enthusiastic and progres- 
sive. Bethany had breadth from the first ; Bethany is 
broad yet. She reveres the past, but is keenly alive to 
the present. 

‘‘ Bethany was selected for the site, not simply be- 
cause it was the home of Mr. Campbell, but because it 
was believed that no healthier climate or lovelier scenery 
could be found on the continent, The students became 
fascinated with the place. Visitors are charmed with 
its glory and beauty. Like the city of the great king, 
Bethany is beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole 
earth. 

‘“ Bethany has never been without great teachers. 
W. K. Pendleton was here for forty-seven years. He 
was a peculiar combination of the scholar, the student, 
and the genial gentleman. His hospitable home was 
open to all comers. His guests remember the hoctes 
ambrosiana spent under his roof and in his society and 
that of his accomplished family. Robert Richardson 
was associated with Mr. Campbell for many years. He 
was a regular contributor to the Harbinger. His style 
was as chaste and as classic as that of Addison. He 
was long an efficient and popular teacher in the college. 
Chas. Louis Loos was here for twenty-five years. Who 
does not remember and love him? No student could 
be long under him without feeling the power of his 
noble life. A. E. Dolbear, now at Tufts College, 
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Boston, and Prof. Bell invented the telephone simul- 
taneously. The first telephone ever made was tested 
in the corridor of Bethany College. Prof. Graham both 
got the patent and the usufruct, but no court can de- 
prive Prof. Dolbear of equal honor with Prof. Bell for 
the invention. W. H. Harding was a born teacher. 
He could make the most difficult problems in mathe-, 
matics as clear as a sunbeam. W. H. Woolery, the 
third president, was worthy of the high place to which > 
he had been called. 

“‘In fifty years Bethany College sent out seven 
hundred and nineteen graduates; the whole number of 
matriculates is five thousand five hundred and thirty- 
six. Those who received part or all of their education 
in Bethany are found in all the learned professions and 
in all honorable callings. They are editors, shaping 
public opinion; teachers, moulding the minds of the 
young; physicians, caring for the sick and dying; 
judges on the bench and lawyers at the bar; ministers 
of the gospel of Christ ; merchants, manufacturers, 
mechanics, and farmers. It would be easy to fill 
column after column with names of these men. They 
are in all parts of the United States and Canada; they 
are in Europe; in China; in India; in Japan; in Korea ; 
and in Australia.” 

The following description was written by N. P. 
Runyan, special correspondent of the Cincinnati Zzmes- 
Star: 

‘‘Beruany, West Virginia, May 25, 1891.—The 
coming June days will be glad days for Bethany Col- 
lege. The great institution, founded by the revered 
Campbell up here in the splendid West Virginia hills, 
will have completed its fiftieth anniversary of glorified 
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usefulness, and there will be a festival of celebration. 
And the spirit of the grand old Alexander Campbell 
will be through it all. His ashes are resting in the long 
sleep over there in the homely graveyard within sight 
and sound of the college, but his indomitable spirit is 
‘ever marching on with the educating powers and whole- 
some influences he inaugurated. 

‘The spirit of Campbell is in the very air at Beth- 
any. Professors feel it; students feel it; the stranger 
feels it. Bethany itself is an inspiration. The great 
college building stands like some old castle upon the 
spur of a mighty hill that finally slopes away to the 
south, its base washed by the encircling and rippling 
waters of the Buffalo creek. Look which way you will 
the scene is always inviting, entrancing. Lofty hills 
lift against the horizon upon all sides in an environment 
of the picturesque. The quaint old hamlet of Bethany 
nestles at the foot of the hill under the very shadow of 
the colossal institution, the center around which the 
life of the little village revolves. 

‘“ Whatever the point of observation one always has 
to look upward to catch the view of the big college 
‘building. Its sweeping proportions are ever outlined 
against the sky. It is an uplifting physical, moral and 
intellectual force. There is always an enthusiasm 
among Bethany’s brain workers. One lingers charmed 
amid so taking a spot where nature does so much to 
encourage the intellectual and spiritual. The surround- 
ings of all such educational institutions have much to 
do with the quality and quantity of the work results. 
A writer says truly of Bethany: ‘It is a good place to 
come to, a good place to go from, and a good place to 
come back to. Four to six years at Bethany trans- 
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forms the freshman, ‘‘green as grass” and awkward as 
a handspike, into a grave and reverend senior, who has 
the inspiration and preparation to be and do his part in 
the world’s great work. And when far from Bethany’s 
quiet shades and granite hills, toiling in the conflict and 
battle of life, the strength of the lessons learned here 
give fibre and strength to the soul.’ 

‘‘Bethany is ever a. standing encouragement to 
work, and though so ideal a place for the dreamer, it 
is no place for drones. It isa great, grand bee-hive, 
where the toil over books is softened by the sweetness 
from the hills.” 

The following is taken from the souvenir pamphlet 
—Bethany College—published upon its jubilee birth- 
day: ‘‘A recent visitor said that the beauty reached 
from the Buffalo creek to the skies. One might travel 
around the globe and not find a spot where God has 
lavished more of his beauty. People cross the Atlantic 
to see the Trossachs in Scotland, but the Trossachs 
are not to be compared with the scenery about Beth- 
any.” 

The following classic verses were written at the 
solicitation of President Woolery for the vacation Col- 
legian of 1888, by William Tucker, of Wellsburg, West 
Virginia : 

“No sweeter air, no brighter scene 
Shall e’er be found the wide world o’er, 
Than that upon the college green, 
Or ’round old Bethany’s classic door. 


“Come walk within her classic shades, 
And drink her waters sweet and pure; 
No blighting sun her chaplet fades— 
Do thou a leaf from it secure.” 
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Not only was the college’s reputation for thorough 
scholarship to be maintained, but it was to be lifted out 
of its slough of despond by increasing its endowment 
and its number of students and strengthening its faculty. 

Two extensive tours were made by President 
Woolery among the churches in the interest of the col- 
lege’s endowment ; one in the spring of 1886, while he 
was chairman of the faculty, and the other in the spring 
of 1888, with the college agent, Mr. Cooper. These 
resulted in only moderate success. In one of his letters 
written at this time he said: ‘‘ Weare not getting much 
-money, but we are getting a good insight into human 
nature. There’s a great deal of human nature and no 
small amount of inhuman nature exhibited when we 
make a formal appeal to a man who has n’t any sym- 
pathy with colleges or anything else out of his own line 
of business. You know those scholarships we had 
printed? Well, they contain a good picture of the col- 
lege, and it isa good advertisement of it. We called on 
one or two here and after asking for large sums, and 
coming down to ,small sums, we finally told them of 
those scholarships—peddlar like!—and told them that 
if they would give us five hundred dollars, we would 
hang one up on their walls, but we would n’t do it for 
any less! They thought that was rather high, but 
when told how beautiful a picture it contained, they 
concluded it was as low as we could sell them! Cheap 
for such a privilege! I wish the college did not have a 
scholarship. We have been talking to men and women 
with tears in our eyes, and with none of the ludicrous- 
ness with which I write about it. We meet with many 
repulses, and altogether the work is as unpleasant as 
one could find. The people must be educated to it. 
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It was his heart’s desire to enlarge the ministerial 
department of the college work. President Woolery 
was anxious to add at least one more year to the four 
years’ course and make room for more distinctive minis- 
terial study. He was exceedingly anxious to have A. 
McLean, of Cincinnati, or J. M. Trible, of Buffalo, at 
the head of this department. After it was known that 
Mr. McLean could not leave his missionary work to 
accept this chair tendered him, President Woolery 
visited Mr. Trible at his home in Buffalo, New York, 
and persuaded him to accept this important trust, which 
he finally consented to do, when it was offered him by 
the Board of Trustees in the following June. 

The college, during the presidency of W. H. Wool- 
ery, from June, 1887, to June, 1889, increased its number 
of students from fifty-seven to one hundred and twenty- 
nine—an increase of one hundred and twenty-five per 
cent. in two years. The endowment raised in cash, 
notes and pledges as reported by Mr. Cooper, financial 
agent, aggregated upwards of seventy-seven thousand 
dollars, very much of which it may be impossible to 
collect. 

The subject of foreign missions was beginning to re- 
ceive more enthusiastic attention among the students, 
as a result of visits made to the college by A. McLean. 
A college Volunteer Band was formed, growing out of , 
an enthusiastic Sunday afternoon prayer-meeting in 
which Bro. McLean made one of his inimitable soul- 
stirring mission speeches. President Woolery made a 
speech on the same subject saying half-choked: ‘‘It 
has been the dread of my life that I did not go to the 
foreign field.” This spirit permeated his life in work 
and word. His fondest texts, as he often said, were the 
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Great Commission, ‘‘Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature. He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth 
not shall be damned,” and, ‘‘For God so loved the world, _ 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life.’ This meeting’s work has not yet resulted ; 
who can tell when or where it willresult? It crystallized 
in the presidency of his distinguished successor, Presi- 
dent McLean, in sending Bro. Bentley to China as 
Bethany College’s representative in the foreign field. 
Bethany College stands to-day, I venture to say, the 
first college on this continent, if not in the world, in 
its gifts to foreign missions, considering the number of 
contributors and the amount of capital represented by 
them. It was not long after the organization of this 
band that we heard of the same thing springing up in 
some of our other colleges. May the influence of that 
meeting widen its circles until it illuminates the darkest 
corners of heathendom ! 

The degree of LL.D. was conferred upon President 
Woolery by the University of West Virginia, in 1888. 

During his entire connectio:: with the college, from 
1882 to 1889, he preached for the Bethany church. He 
was determined from early life never to allow any work 
whatsoever to push him out of the ministry. I think 
he had a very fair estimation of the very high standard 
of preaching always required of this pulpit. In the 
strict sense of the word, he took no man as his perfect 
pattern; but more than any other he regarded President 
Pendleton as a model preacher. He made the follow- 
ing memorandum after hearing Dr. Pendleton preach 
(October 21, 1888) on Jesus, the Desire of all Nations: 
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‘“‘Tt was one of the great sermons of which one hears 
only two or three ina lifetime. For philosophic sweep 
through the realm of thought, for keenness of analysis, 
depth of spiritual insight, and for heart-searching power, 
I have never heard its equal. The sermon had beauti- 
ful flights of fancy and all clothed in the choicest dic- 
tion. His grasp. of the subject seemed wonderful, for 
although the President is growing old, yet this sermon 
had a compactness and solidity and massivencss about 
it characteristic of men in their prime and ripeness of 
their intellectual powers, and not when in their old age. 
His patriarchal appearance, his white beard and fine 
address were the sanction of his beautiful words.” 
Preaching of that caliber by the great Campbells, Pendle- 
ton, Richardson, Milligan, Loos, and other great men, 
was a strong incentive to Professor Woolery and all 
successors to give to the ever-flowing and ebbing tide 
of youth of the college and citizens of Bethany good 
preaching. 

His preaching was not made a matter of secondary 
importance, but he was constantly giving off to the 
congregation the results of his Biblical researches around 
which all the rest of his work revolved on its daily axis. 
The Apostolic Guide of March 4, 1887, makes this 
mention of his preaching at Bethany: ‘‘ Professor W. 
H. Woolery preaches for the church at Bethany. He 
has been preaching sermons this winter that for breadth 
of reading, scriptural exposition, depth of insight, rich 
suggestiveness and practical application to spiritual liv- 
ing have not been excelled here for twenty-five years. 
Students and citizens alike agree that it is the best 
preaching-they ever heard. His sermon lately in the 
Methodist Episcopal church, by invitation of its pastor, 
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before a large audience, on ‘The Man Christ Jesus,’ 
will long be remembered as one of the greatest sermons 
ever heard in Bethany.” 

When he was elected President of the college, he 
continued to teach Hebrew—for years he was a mem- 
ber of the American Institute of Hebrew, conducted 
by Prof. W. R. Harper—and dropped the Latin to 
teach metaphysics, the department proper of the Presi- 
dent. He was very fond of this study and that he had 
a clear understanding of its principles was shown by the 
clearness of his best speeches. 

His policy of college administration was to make 
the quality of teaching of so high a grade in every de- 
partment that the attractions and requirements of the 
classroom would be stronger than all counter influences 
upon the student. Instcad of a thousand petty written 
rules which might control children who have not yet 
arrived at the age of reason, it is better to have the 
higher and more efficient rule for college students, that 
every young man is expected to be a gentleman and 
every young woman a lady; that the appeal should be 
made to the manhood of the student. This has always 
been Bethany College’s mode of government. This has 
been made more effective by an intimate acquaintance 
between student and teacher. The teacher here 
knows more of the student than simply his name, which 
is on the class-record; he becomes the counsellor in 
almost all matters pertaining to life; he sympathizes 
with the student in all his trials and disappointments 
and defeats, and rejoices in all his victories. This leads 
me to say the presidents, especially, have always exerted 
themselves to improve the sociability of Bethany’s stu- 
dents by making their homes a place of welcome for 
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them at all hours of the day and every day in the week. 
Where is the old Bethany student who does not re- 
member those great socials given by the President’s 
family when we were all brought together as one large 
happy household? Large families are always happiest. 
The students of Bethany College have never been so 
numerous but that they could be gathered together at 
one house in a grand social entertainment. This is the 
place where Bethany College’s students and teachers 
entangle themselves in each other’s heart-strings. No 
letter in my possession written by President Woolery— 
and I must have a thousand of them—shows more 
genuine pleasure than a letter written by him giving a 
heart-felt description of one of those memorable socials, 
while he was a student, at President Pendleton’s. When 
he became President of the college, it was not his in- 
tention to give up this part of the college life; on the 
contrary, he took purest delight in perpetuating and 
strengthening this congeniality of all the students ; 
which later on has been entered into by President Mc- 
Lean, whose large heart could not be limited by the 
students, but gathered in the town and surrounding 
community; and President and Mrs. McDiarmid have 
taken up this work where it was handed them. 
President Woolery hada happy family, which entered 
into these entertainments heartily. Allow me here to 
say something about the family, which does not occupy 
a prominent place in this short biography in which the 
subject of this sketch is set forth asa man of letters 
mainly: Mary Alice, the oldest child, was born at 
Hopedale, Ohio, on September 2, 1879; Annie Belle 
was born at Somerset, Pennsylvania, on September 2, 
1881, her older sister’s birthday. Thus they were 
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cheated out of one birthday cake. And William Kirk 
was born at Alexander Campbell’s old home, Bethany 
Mansion, Bethany, West Virginia, June 20, 1888, the 
same day his great grandfather Cleveland’s spirit took 
its flight back to the spirit land. Mary and Annie en- 
joyed the rare privilege of an early education given by 
wholesome stories most interestingly and beautifully 
told by their father. Bible stories, historical stories, 
mythological stories, told with such a vein of wit and 
wisdom as I have never seen equalled by any one. 
Such intense attention as was given by those children! 
Such a play of countenances and expressions; pity, in- 
dignation, anger, pain, resentment, pleasure, gladness! 
It was comical to see them getting nearer and nearer as 
the interest waxed warm. It was equally amusing to 
see four little hands go up simultaneously upon his 
using a word not familiar to them, which he did oc- 
casionally to increase their vocabulary. They must 
know the meaning of every new word. I have notices 
from papers and letters, some saying President Woolery 
excelled as a lecturer, some say as a preacher, some say 
as a teacher, some say as a scholar, some say as a writer, 
some say asa thinker; but I say he excelled in telling 
a good story in a good way to his children. Like all 
children, they soon began to ask hard questions. Here 
is a short quotation from one of his letters that shows 
very well the two minds of the two children, written 
August 26, 1888: ‘‘ To-night after we came home and 
were sitting on the porch I was trying to tell the chil- 
dren that the stars were inhabited, and Annie and Mary 
got into an argument as to whether a house, if it were 
situated ona star, would stick. Annie said it would 
fall off because there would n’t be anything to hold it 
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on. Mary tried to show her that it did not drop off 
this world. Yes, said Annie, but it is right side up and 
rests on the ground, Mary tried to show her how it 
was, and at last, when Annie insisted that a house would 
drop off a star quicker ’n a wink, Mary said she guessed 
God would hold it on. Annie thought she had the 
best of the argument, and so they said: ‘ Papa, how 
does a house stick toa star upside down?’ It was a 
stumper! So I said it was held by gravitation. 1 
thought that would settle it. But Annie said: ‘What 
is gravitation?’ ‘Oh, pshaw!’ said I, ‘go and bring me 
a drink.’”’ Few children have as deep a religious 
nature as little Mary. And how originally she expressed 
herself! Once she was awfully impressed by seeing a 
woman so burned that death resulted. So one evening 
a few days later a lamp exploded on her father’s desk 
and he hurled it all aflame through the window into 
the yard. Mary stood aghast for amoment, then said, 
“Papa, surely the Lord has forsaken us!” 

Another amusing incident occurred while on a visit 
at Hopedale. Mary was four years old and Annie two. 
Mary was trying to take her father’s place and allure 
Annie to sleep with the story of the life of Jesus. She 
told about his birth, and Herod, and Jesus’ good life, and 
his suffering, and death on the cross, and his burial in 
the new tomb. And on the third day he came forth— 
‘Came forth, how?” interjected Annie, ‘‘ Why—well 
—you know—he just scratched around a little and 
came out.” This momentarily satisfied Annie, and 
Mary herself seemed to have no doubts in her religion. 
She united with the church a few weeks before she 
took the fever. President Pendleton received her con- 
fession, and he said her countenance had the purest ex- 
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pression of worship he had ever witnessed. Without 
knowing her father had preceded her she went four- 
teen days later, August 13, to join the throng of the 
redeemed. 

His wife, Mrs. Linnie Woolery, enjoyed the socia- 
bility connected with college life, young life, and en- 
tertained always to the pleasure of her guests with 
sparkling, bright, frank conversation and song. She 
is a great lover of good music, and sings with a high 
appreciation of the value of music’s influence upon the 
heart for good. President Woolery scarcely ever. en- 
tered his own house without embracing his wife and 
children. He was free to confess that he owed the 
success he attained in life to his wife. Home was in- 
deed the fondest place on earthto him. To be deprived 
of the company of his wife and children, even for a few 
days, depressed him. A volume of good example could 
be written on his home life as a husband and father in 
his joyous family. Some one has said in substance that 
in proportion to a family’s gladness, some dark day will 
be its sadness. In this case I will only add, Oh! how 
doubly true it is! 

President Woolery was a young man not yet forty 
years old; he had a passion for knowledge, and often 
worked in his library till two or three o’clock at night; 
he was very ambitious to be unexcelled in scholarship ; 
he did not take sufficient bodily exercise; he was 
continually handicapped by poverty and determined to 
keep expenditures within his income; he was anxious 
for the welfare of the students colléctively and indi- 
vidually; he went on every opportunity to represent 
the college before our conventions; the college’s finan- 
cial condition haunted him by day and by night; his 
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conduct of the administration of the college was occa- 
sionally censured ; he worried and agonized over this— 
these were a few of the things that put him on a terri- 
ble nervous tension which resulted about the 2oth of 
June in typhoid fever. After much suffering from 
this virulent disease, W. H. Woolery died July 3oth, 
1889, before the sun of his life had risen to its meridian 
splendor. 

We buried him in the rock-girt cemetery—as he said 
of a friend only a few months before his own death— 
‘on the knoll overlooking the musical Buffalo, hard by 
where sleeps the dust of one of God’s noblemen. My 
friends, it is not ours under the light and immortality of 
the gospel to lament departed friends. God will take 
care ofthem. He will bring them with him. Cherish 
their memory with deep affection, imitate their virtues, 
shun their faults, and gird yourselves for greater 
heroism, for loftier flights of hope, greater courage, 
truer devotion and wider usefulness.” 

The following inscription from the beautiful hymn 
of Maffitt is found upon the monument of bronze which 
marks the last resting place of his mortal remains: 


“Fallen, a holy man of God, 

An Israelite indeed, 

A standard-bearer of the cross, 
Mighty in word and deed; 

A master spirit of the age, 
A bright and burning light, 

Whose beams across the firmament 
Scattered the clouds of night!” 





At the memorial services held in honor of President 
Woolery, after speeches had been delivered on him as 
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a preacher, as a teacher, as a college president, etc., 
etc., President A. McLean, his successor, made the 
following address upon him as a man: ‘‘I recollect 
the first time I met that divinely gifted man in whose 
honor we are assembled here to-night. He and several 
others came to Bethany from Lexington on account of 
some trouble in the University. They arrived several 
days before the college opened. I was here, and 
took pains to show them through the building, told 
them where they could get rooms, and helped them 
secure text-books. This little kindness they seemed 
never to forget. The next spring the British students 
arranged to give an entertainment in honor of Queen 
Victoria’s birthday. A few were disposed to interfere 
and prevent the entertainment. W. H. Woolery and 
others of the Lexington band came to us and said: 
‘You go on with your entertainment, and we will see 
that you are not molested.” We were not molested. 
Those who were disposed to make mischief saw a lion 
in their path and remained silent. 

‘‘Ever since that day I have felt a deep interest in 
our sainted friend, and have watched his brief and 
bright career with the greatest pleasure. We did not 
meet very often after leaving college, but when we did 
meet we met as warm friends. I have been his guest 
a fewtimes. He wasa charming host. The stranger 
within his gates was made to feel that he was at home. 
It was an event to spend a day under his roof. More 
than once we talked until the gray dawn streaked the 
east. 

‘You have heard of his scholarship. His attain- 
ments were remarkable for a man of his years. He 
gave promise of still larger usefulness in the years to 
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come. This young Samson had only begun to put 
forth his strength. 

«‘When President Woolery wrote anything for the 
papers, his articles challenged attention. He had 
something to say, and knew how to say it. When he 
spoke he was recognized as a giant in mind as well as 
in body. The first time he appeared at Bethany Park, 
he made a profound impression, The people listened 
with unbounded enthusiasm. In the report of his visit 
that appeared in the Standard it was said that if Alex- 
ander Campbell had been present he would not have 
been received with much greater cordiality. He was a 
master of assemblies. 

‘‘Not only was he an orator, but he was a capital 
listener. No speaker ever had a more sympathetic 
and appreciative hearer. He was easily moved and 
melted. A noble sentiment caused his eyes to fill 
with tears and his face to flush with joy. Again his 
eyes would flash fire and his mighty frame would trem- 
ble with indignation while listening to the recital of 
same foul wrong or mean act. Some hearers are so 
drowsy and indifferent that they would quench a ser- 
aph’s fire; others are so kind and helpful that they call 
out a speaker’s best and noblest thoughts, and thus 
cause him to surpass himself. Our friend belonged to 
the latter class. And what a fund of humor he had! 
He delighted to hear or tell a good story, and his relish 
was none the less when a story was told at his own 
expense. 

‘President Woolery’s standard of education was 
high. He had no sympathy with American impatience 
in educational matters. Students want to compress 
the work of four years into three or two years. He 
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protested against this with all the power of his earnest 
nature. He knew that this hot-bed process must result 
in superficial work. The course needs to be lengthened 
rather than shortened. He would have men better 
educated for the pulpit, for the bar, for the press, for 
every profession. He wanted Bethany College to 
educate men to rank with Westcott, with Tischendorf, 
with Schaff, with Harnock—men whose scholarship 
commands. world-wide attention and respect. He 
urged his students to think for themselves, and to take 
nothing on the authority of the teacher. The industri- 
ous founder of the college was an independent thinker. 
The traditions of Bethany are all against dogmatisms 
and in favor of independence. President Woolery 
would have felt that his work was a failure if his stu- 
dents had adopted his convictions and opinions as their 
own. He wanted them to be able to give a reason for 
what they held. At the same time no one was less of 
a rationalist than he. No one listened more reverently 
to the will of the Spirit of God. 

“Back of all the virtues and graces that adorned his 
character and made him the power he was in the college 
and in the pulpit was his sterling manhood. Some one 
has said that the greatest gift a hero leaves his race is 
to be a hero. The same is true of a Christian man. 
That our friend and brother was. The elements were 
so mixed in him that Nature might stand up and say to 
all the world, ‘This was a man.’ He was honest, 
pure, true, gentle, modest, Christlike in heart, in thought 
and in character. His manhood underlies his gifts and 
accomplishments as a root underlies a plant. The 
death of one so gifted and so good is a great mystery. 
We can ponder upon it but we can not explain it. We 
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can not see, through our grief and the tears that blind us, 
how the divine purpose is to be advanced by his re- 
moval. All that we can do is to trust and to wait for 
the disclosure in God’s good time. We can derive 
some comfort from the assurance that though his body 
rests on the hill-side yonder near the mighty religious 
genius whose mantle he wore so gracefully, his spirit has 
gone to God who gave it. He has entered upon a career 
of endless improvement and enjoyment. We shall see 
his kingly form, we shall hear his eloquent voice, no 
more. 
“<The stately ships sail on 
To their haven under the hill, 
But O, for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still!’ 


“J am reminded that this is a double service. Mary 
Woolery was always associated with her honored father. 
She was his first born, the pride of his heart, the joy of 
his life, his companion on the street and in the home. 
It was her loving devotion to him that caused her 
death. During his last illness she nursed him. While 
doing so the germs of the fatal disease were implanted 
in her own constitution. ‘They were lovely and 
pleasant in their lives, and in their death they were 
not divided.’ Having known and loved father and 
child, shall we not strive to be more earnest and more 
consecrated? Shall we not seek to follow them even 
as they followed Christ? May Ged help us ‘to do so 
that we may have a right to the tree of Life, and be 
permitted to enter in through the gates into the city, 
where we may join with them in celebrating the jubilee 
of a ransomed world.” 
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[Written for the Christian Standard, Aug. 17th, 1889.] 
W. H. WOOLERY. 


E. O. SHARPE, 


O kingly brain! O royal heart! 

Is all thy regal life-work done? 
We coronate thee here in part, 

In souls where wisdom has begun. 


Defender of the Ancient Creed! 
Thou lover of the Shining Word! 

Full many a noble Christly deed 
Will follow close on thy reward. 


We are but poor in thought and speech, 
We can not say the things we feel, 

But thy cold lips were wont to teach 
Great truths that make for human weal. 


No praise can reach thy place of rest, 
Nor pierce the gates of Paradise, 

But God will call that work the best 
That in his wisdom makes men wise, 


CHAPTER VI. 


SUMMARY. 


W. H. Woolery had a remarkable personality. 
After passing him you would wish to turn to look at 
him. I have often seen strangers on the street elbow 
each other when he passed and ask, ‘‘ Who is that ?” 

He was of gigantic stature, more than six feet two 
in height, weighing two hundred and forty pounds, 
with a large, well proportioned head proudly carried 
above broad shoulders; strong, courageous, gentle; 
with a soft, clear voice that children loved ; a temper 
under far better control in his later days than in his 
boyhood, as I have reason to remember when once I 
lost the Apostolic Times on the way home from the 
post-office three miles distant; he never cultivated to 
any large extent his ability to conceal indignation, 
despising sham in every form; his will-power was suffi- 
cient to run a steam thresher—read his college letters ; 
he was divinely gifted in memory, inheriting it from 
both father and mother. What a fund of wit he had! 
He was fond of the humorous and quick to see the 
ridiculous. He told once of going along the streets in 
Cincinnati with two other large men who had feet as 
big as his own, and a little terrier dog ran out of an 
open door with the fixed purpose of going across the 
street to a larger dog, and they all stepped on that pup 
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about twice apiece trying to get off of him. ‘‘ Did it 
yell? It made as much noise as a fire bell.”’ 

Most prominent perhaps among his weaknesses was 
his keen, tender, quick sensitiveness. He was exceed- 
ingly sensitive, and was never able to overcome it. All 
know that this fault is itself an exponent of delicate 
feeling and fine mould of mind. No one could hear 
him speak without carrying away the impression of his 
serious and awful earnestness; he seldom talked or 
spoke for Buncombe’s sake. Notwithstanding his fun, 
his earnestness sometimes shaded off into a tinge of 
sadness, he seemed to have a premonition of an early 
death ; his preéminent modesty often led acquaintances 
to believe he was not conscious of his mental power; 
far from it, his modesty was the product of natural 
chastity and a profound contempt for boorish egotism. 

In consideration of these characteristics it can be 
truly said without eulogistic extravagance that he had 
a personal appearance both magnetic and impressive. 
There are many great men without this that would be 
greater with it. The dwarf preacher who, trying to 
peep over the old fashioned pulpit at his congregation, 
read as his text, ‘‘ Be not afraid, Zacchaeus, it is I," 
killed his sermon in its inception. 

As a scholar he was studious and thorough and 
broad. As an example of his thoroughness, in his 
Latin examination preparatory to entrance in his col- 
lege course at Bethany, he told the Professor he thought 
he had copied down on the board the wrong tense of 
the verb in a certain sentence, since it was, as written, a 
violation of the sequence of tenses. This proved for 
him avery favorable introduction to Professor Loos, 
now the popular President of Kentucky University. 
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He was methodical in one sense, and in another he was 
not. To look at his writing-desk, where there seemed 
to reign ‘‘orderly confusion,” you would say he was 
very unsystematic. To examine the arrangement of his 
library, his accounts, his diaries, in which almost every 
step of his life can be traced, his scrap-books, annota- 
tions and briefs made on fly-leaves of books read, the 
notes of his speeches, you would say he was emphati- 
cally methodical. He hada keen relish for all linguistic 
study. He was master of English, Latin, Hebrew and 
Greek, and had given several years’ study to Arabic, 
Syriac and German. The English language held the 
first place in importance, and was made a comparative 
study with the other languages constantly. A very 
ready facility was acquired in reading Latin. In the last 
years of his life, when he was preparing an article on 
‘ baptism—whether it was a Jewish institution borrowed 
by the Christians—criticisms upon which are found 
largely in the German and Latin alone, I have heard 
him say time and again he had read and taken notes on 
two hundred pages of Latin aday. He read it like 
English. For literature he doted on Hebrew and 
Greek, both of which he read with surprising facility. 
But there was no one study in which he was so much 
at home as history, sacred and profane. This was his 
castle, his citadel, his strong defense. He could sweep 
over the whole field of history with a master hand. 
Political as well as sacred history was on his tongue’s 
end. Hehadread our early literature and the Mzlennial 
Harbinger through, advertisements and all, when he 
was fifteen years old, and knew our leaders and doctrine 
as therein set forth from the very beginning of the 
movement ;—read the appendix in this volume, That 
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he was an independent thinker will be conceded by all 
who knew him. He culled his mind-food well, digested 
it well, and assimilated it well. To avery large extent 
he did his own thinking. 

I feel my inability particularly to give an adequate 
and faithful description of him asa speaker. He hada 
boundless abhorrence for studied elocution that made 
the manner the main thing to the detriment of the 
matter of the speech. His gestures were rather few 
but natural, graceful and powerful. Liberality and 
fairness to opposition were large articles in his creed. 
In the analysis of a subject he was philosophical; 
especially did he excel in clear-cut analyses. The issue 
was boldly made. In his sermons he drew on his ex- 
tensive knowledge of the Old Testament and the customs 
of the Jews and Gentiles to paint the back-ground of 
the picture, and it was so skillfully doneas to make the 
glory of the central figure of the New Testament stand 
out in bold relief with its beauties resplendent in 
brilliant hues. His illustrations were forceful and im- 
pressions ineffaceable. His reasoning was logical; but 
effect was generally sought by striking and memorable 
illustrations rather than by dry syllogistic deductions. 
The links in his chain of reasoning were tested steel; 
the gaps in the fence of argument were well laid up be- 
hind him; his argument was an invulnerable testudo. 

He did not have the time, from press of work, to 
re-write the revision of the sermons published in the 
second part of this volume, which were written with a 
single exception during the first six years of his ministry. 
This collection, for the most part, were delivered not 
as sermons so much as addresses in evening discourses, 
where he preached more upon current events than as 
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an exposition of scriptural texts. These were so revised 
in later life as to be almost unrecognizable in their 
present published form. This is not said so much asan 
apology for these addresses, as it is prompted by asense 
of justice to their author, who, no doubt, would object 
to the publication of many of them as an unfair repre- 
sentation ; for all of the best sermons and speeches of 
the last years of his life were extemporaneous, copious 
notes of which only remain ; it may also anticipate, and 
to some extent avoid, the disappointment that may be 
occasioned by the absence of his sermons on the Holy 
Spirit and its Work, The Love of God, The Man Christ 
Jesus, The Kingdom, The Great Commission, and such 
sermons, which were more truly sermons, the exposi- 
tion of Scripture. I have deemed it proper to call this 
collection addresses rather than sermons, as it contains 
these evening discourses andalecture or so. His most 
popular lecture, Education—the Remedy for Moral and 
Political Evils, which was written in full, is lost. There 
are not more than perhaps two of the whole collection 
that represent his later work, the first and the last. He 
leaves sufficient writings—Wine Discussion with Dr. 
Collins, Lectures on Egypt, Civilization, and two on 
Character, partly written, partly notes ; sermons by the 
hundred, with introductions written in full, the rest in 
copious notes, such as Baccalaureate sermons—to make 
two or three volumes. The last address in this collec. 
tion, An Appeal for the Study of the Hebrew Language, 
more truly represents him. It has a kind of epic 
grandeur, an epic sublimity of style of expression that 
is indicative of his mental vigor and power and energy. 
His reputation as an educator and speaker while he was 
at the head of Bethany College spread rapidly, which 
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was attested by the fact that his name on the programme 
of Bethany Park, Indiana, occurred oftener than any 
other, and that he rejected the presidency of four other 
colleges and universities the last year of his life. He 
had collected a library for the purpose of writing, and 
had undertaken the herculean task of writing ‘‘The 
History of the Current Reformation of the Disciples of 
Christ, Embracing Biographical Sketches of its Chief 
Workers.” On this subject he delivered four or five 
lectures before the students of Bethany College in 1889, 
full notes of which are preserved in the appendix to 
this volume, because they are believed to be of great 
historical interest. Those lectures in the judgment of 
his students were the most vigorous and powerful he 
ever delivered. They, like his other works, are en- 
graven in the hearts of his students in indelible letters 
more enduring than this record, destined to early ob- 
livion, can hope to be. 

May his human frailties be forgotten! But as a 
handful of pebbles cast upon the bosom of the high 
sea, so may the divine influence of his Christ-like life, 
sown in the hearts of youth, enlarge their circlets of 
good through the lives of his beneficiaries, until the 
waves of the expanding rings upon Time’s tempestu- 
ous sea gently beat on the shingly break-water of 
eternity ! 


LIFE AND ADDRESSES 


OF 


W.H. WOOLERY. 
PART II. 


CHAPTER, I: 
THE RESURRECTION. 


“ Why should it be thought a thing incredible with you 
that God should raise the dead?”’—Acts xxvi. 8. 

In apostolic preaching the resurrection of the dead 
occupied a more prominent place than is now assigned 
to it in modern sermons. It would be easy to show 
good reasons why we ought to restore this vital doc- 
trine to its preéminent place in the subject matter of 
our preaching. It was deemed necessary that the suc- 
cessor to the apostleship of Judas should be a witness 
of the resurrection of Jesus (Acts i. 22), and in open- 
‘ing the kingdom of Heaven to the fourteen or fifteen 
nationalities assembled at Jerusalem on the day of 
Pentecost, Peter preached Jesus of Nazareth whom God 
hath raised up, having loosed the pains of death, and 
confirms it with a prophecy of David. On the next 
day Peter preached another discourse, in which he 
charged the people with killing the Prince of Life whom 
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God hath raised from the dead, of which fact we are 
witnesses (Acts iii. 15); and then this significant state- 
ment is made, that while they were preaching to the 
people, the priests, captain of the temple, and the Sad- 
ducees came upon them, grieved because they preached 
through Jesus the resurrection from the dead (Acts iv. 
12). And when Peter makes defense before the officials 
he links the miracle wrought with the cause of Jesus of 
Nazareth, and does not fail to remind them that, although 
they had crucified Jesus, God had raised him from the 
dead ; and after their release from prison, the apostles 
with great power gave witness of the resurrection of 
the Lord Jesus (Acts iv. 33). Being called to preach 
the gospel to the household of Cornelius, Peter em- 
phasized the resurrection of Jesus as made certain from 
the sensible evidence of eating and drinking with him 
after he arose (Acts x. 41). This doctrine was preached 
by Paul on his first missionary journey (Acts xiii. 18); 
and at Athens, while waiting for Silasand Timothy, he 
preached it to the philosophers (Acts xvii. 18). When 
brought to trial before the council at Jerusalem, ob- 
serving that it was composed of Pharisees who believed 
in the resurrection, and of Sadducees who denied it, 
Paul cried out, ‘‘ Men and brethren, I ama Pharisee of 
regular descent: of the hope and resurrection of the 
‘dead I am called in question” (Acts xxiii. 6); and in 
‘making his defense before Felix, he declares that his 
hope toward God consists of a resurrection of the dead, 
both of the just and the unjust; and that this might be 
deduced from the law and the prophets (Acts xxiv. 14, 
15). In his defense before Agrippa, Paul showed that 
his preaching had been in strict conformity to the Old 
Testament ; that Christ should suffer, and that he should — 
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be the first to rise from the dead, implying thereby the 
resurrection of others (Acts xxvi. 23). It is evident 
from these citations that the resurrection of Jesus, and 
the consequent resurrection of all the dead, formed a 
very important part of the subject-matter of primitive 
preaching. Indeed, from the fundamental character of 
this doctrine, it could not be otherwise ; for on the 
resurrection of Jesus depends the whole superstructure 
of Christianity. If God raised him from the dead he is 
divine, for God would not raise an impostor. Besides, 
the proof that he did come forth from the grave is am- 
ple and overwhelmingly conclusive. Consider, — 

1, What could his disciples have done with his body? 

2. He could not have been stolen from the grave, 
for a hostile guard was stationed there to prevent it. 

3. His disciples testified that he had risen from the 
dead, and that this fact came within their own knowl- 
edge. 

4. The number of the witnesses is sufficient to es- 
tablish any matter of fact. 

5. There was no motive for publishing a falschood, 
persistence in the statement of which could never bring 
them honorable distinction nor great riches, but only 
severe persecution, abject poverty, cruel death, and 
eternal punishment. 

6. The opposite of the proposition can be reduced 
to an absurdity ; for if he did not rise from the dead it 
would require more than a miracle. 

(1) To account for a company of Roman soldiers, 
cautioned by the officials as to the duty expected of 
them, going to sleep on guard. 

(2) Credit must be given to the testimony of men 
who were asleep. Augustine said, as long ago as the 
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close of the fourth century: ‘‘ Either they were asleep 
or awake; if they were awake, why should they suffer 
the body to be taken away? If asleep, how could they 
know that the disciples took it away? How dare they 
then depose that it was stolen ?” 

(3) How do you account for unlearned men, who 
had neither reputation, fortune, nor eloquence, turning 
the world upside down by preaching this falsehood? 

(4) How could five hundred witnesses so perfectly 
agree to tell a falsehood, and stick to it throughout the 
whole of life, and for no reward? 

(5) Why do the witnesses publish boldly their state- 
ment, throw it at the feet of the world and fearlessly 
challenge the world’s criticism, without any seeming 
consciousness that the fraud may be detected and ex- 
posed ? 

On account of these reasons and many others equally 
conclusive, Christians have in all ages believed that 
God hath demonstrated Jesus to be the Son of God, by 
the resurrection from the dead (Rom i. 4); and from 
his resurrection there follows as a necessary corollary 
the resurrection of all the dead. To this I now invite 
your close attention. Please consider, — 

I. The necessity for it. 

II. Its nature. 

III. The lessons it teaches. 

The necessity for the resurrection of the dead is ap- 
parenttoall. Without it, there could be no immortality 
of any kind, conditional or inherent. Immortality and 
the resurrection are so intimately bound together that 
no one can fully appreciate the one until he has in some 
sense measured the value of the other. They are 
complements of each other. ‘To deny the resurrection 
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is to preclude the possibility of Heaven and eternal life, 
and hence thwart all those bright hopes by which we 
are now sustained. The soul longs fora life of uninter- 
rupted happiness after death; and this earnest yearning 
can not be satisfied withouta resurrection. Besides, in 
the Biblical view, the soul while separate from the 
body is not regarded as a complete man. Its relation 
to the body is not destroyed, but only suspended. 
From its necessity, from its fundamental character, it 
is not surprising to find that this doctrine dates far back 
into the dim twilight of man’s religious history. It has 
been sometimes asserted that the Jews knew nothing of 
the immortality of the soul, and hence nothing of a 
future state of reward and punishment, and therefore 
nothing of the resurrection. But this is an error and 
capable of abundant refutation. All the oriental na- 
tions had well defined views on the soul’s immortality. 
The fact is, that from Plato (a Greek philosopher, 425 
B. C.) the world has derived a good many of its ideas 
of immortality; and his work is to-day by far the 
greatest uninspired demonstration of the soul’s im- 
mortality extant. Herodotus (a Greek historian, 450 
B. C.) says that the Egyptians were the ‘‘first of man- 
kind who asserted the doctrine that the soul of man is 
immortal,’’ and that the Greeks had borrowed the doc- 
trine from that source. It is almost certain, however, 
that this doctrine was known earlier to the Hindus. 
They say, ‘‘ The soul neither killeth nor is killed.” 
And again: ‘‘ Asa man throweth away old garments, 
and putteth on new, so the soul, having quitted its old 
mortal frames, entereth into others which arenew. The 
weapon divideth it not; the fire burneth it not; the 
water corrupteth it not; the wind drieth it not away. 
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It is indivisible, inconsumable, incorruptible; it is uni- 
versal, permanent, immovable.” 

Some of the Jews trace the doctrine of immortality 
back to the aspiration of our first parents to be ‘‘as 
gods, knowing good and evil.’’ The history of the 
resurrection among the Jews for two thousand years 
before Christ is clearly marked. In proof of this I cite 
a few passages. 1. Abraham presumed that if he slew 
Isaac, hisson, God would raise him from the dead (Heb. 
xi. I9). 2. Job expresses the doctrine as follows: 
‘For I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he 
shall stand at the latter day upon the earth; and though 
after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh 
shall I see God” (Job xix. 25, 26). 3. Moses has re- 
corded a conversation with God, in which he says: ‘‘I 
am the God of thy father, the God of Abraham, the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob” (Ex. iii. 6). The 
evangelists have preserved for us a commentary upon 
this passage, by Jesus himself. He says: ‘‘ Now that 
the dead are raised, even Moses showed at the bush 
when he calleth the Lord the God of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob. For he is not a God of the dead, but of 
the living, for all live unto him” (Luke xx. 37, 38). 
What a marvelous light is thrown over the Scriptures 
when interpreted by the divine Master! 4. David says: 
‘As for me, I will behold thy face in righteousness. I 
shall be satisfied when I awake with thy likeness” 
(Ps. xvii. 15). 5. Isaiah says: ‘‘ Thy dead men shall 
live, together with my dead body shall they arise”’ 
(Is. xxvi. 19). 6. Daniel prophesies: ‘‘That many of 
them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, 
some to everlasting life, and some to shame and ever- 
lasting contempt” (Dan. xii. 2). 7. In Second Mac- 
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cabees (an apocryphal book) we have an account of the 
cruelty of King Antiochus, who put to death a family ~ 
of seven brothers, with their mother, for not eating 
swine’s flesh. One of them enraged the king by say- 
ing, ‘‘We are ready to die rather than to transgress the 
laws of our fathers.” King Antiochus commanded his 
tongue to be cut out and his body mutilated in the 
presence of his mother and brothers. Then when thus 
mutilated he was fried alive in the pan. The second 
was brought, and after being scalped was put to torture. 
At the last gasps he said: ‘‘ Thou like a fury takest us 
out of this present life, but the King of the world shall 
raise us up, who have died for his laws, to everlasting 
life.’ The fourth one said: ‘‘It is good, being put to 
death by men, to look for hope from God, to be raised 
up again by him; as for thee, thou shalt have no resur- 
rection to life” (II. Macc. vii. 1-14). 

This brings us nearly to the time of Christ, who 
found the doctrine of the resurrection well established 
(except among the Sadducees), having been transmitted 
with unbroken continuity through a long line of spirit- 
ual heroes. There isa difference, however, between 
the teachings of Christ and that of the Jews. The Jews, 
by reason of their national exclusiveness, limited the 
resurrection to true Israelites ; Christ included all, both 
just and unjust. Since Christ came into the world the 
resurrection of the dead has been tenaciously held as 
an article of faith by all churches, and expressed in 
nearly all the creeds of the different denominations. 

There is an urgent necessity for the resurrection, but 
this urgency is partially, if not wholly, destroyed by 
that theory which teaches that the souls of the good at 
death go immediately into heaven. If the soul goes 
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into the presence of God, why recall it for judgment? 
If it is prepared for happiness, why should the body be 
raised? Why should any change of any kind occur? 
Suppose, for illustration, an early settler clears a few 
acres of ground and builds a hut fora temporary home. 
In a few years, by honest toil and successful endeavor, 
he is enabled to build a splendid palace on a piece of 
land, beautifully ornamented. He has a fine house, 
well furnished, elegant parlors, whose walls are hung 
with nice pictures. He moves in with his wife and 
children. Now, while they may recount their struggles, 
tell of their joys and sorrows in the old hut down under 
the hill, is it likely that they would want to move back 
into it? 

Neither would the soul desire to come back into 
the old body if at the moment of death it goes into 
Heaven with all its glory. The popular doctrine is 
at fault. The soul does not go to Heaven at the death 
of the body, but to the intermediate state, and there 
awaits Heaven. At the death of the body, the soul 
does not move from the old log cabin in the valley up 
to the glorious mansion prepared for the redeemed, but 
awaits the resurrection when it shall be prepared to 
enter and to enjoy those glorious mansions. With 
this view there is a zecessity for the resurrection; with 
that, the necessity does not exist. 


II. ITS NATURE, 


Having established a necessity for the resurrection, 
we are led to ask what is its nature. The common 
view, that the body is raised, has been thought to be 
open to very serious objections. Let me state some of 
them. 
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1. Suppose a man lives to be seventy years old. If 
his body changes every seven years, he will have had 
ten bodies; which one is raised? 

Now while it may be true that man’s body changes, 
yet his identity remains. He preserves the same con- 
sciousness. Do you not remember things that happened 
twenty-five years ago? Have you not the same mema- . 
ory now as then? Do you suppose if you had com- 
mitted murder twenty years ago, and were now tried 
for it, that it would be a sufficient plea with any jury to 
say that since that time you have had three bodies, and 
you are not, therefore, the responsible party? Would 
you make that plea ? ~ It is not true that we have wholly 
different bodies every seven years, or ten times seven 
years. This is capable of the plainest proof. For in- 
stance, did you ever know a scar to wear out? Have 
you not the same scars to-day marking the indiscretion 
of childhood that you had twenty-five years ago? The 
body is essentially the same at all periods of life. Take 
another objection : 

2. I knew a boy in Kentucky who had his hand 
* crushed between two wheels. The arm was amputated 
close to the elbow. He grew to bea man with one arm. 
Now will he be raised with one arm, or one small one 
and one large one? Here is another similar question: 

3. A man dies on board a ship, and is buried in the 
deep ; the fishes of the ocean eat the body, and the 
fishermen catch and eat the fish, and this is repeated 
until the same particles belong to several organizations. 
To whom will they belong in the resurrection? How 
can they be raised at all. Again: 

4. The battle of Waterloo was fought on a grain 
field, and many a stalk of wheat was moistened with 
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heroic blood. The field was enriched by some of the 
bravest flesh that ever drew a sword or pulled a trigger. 
If numbers ate that grain, nourished by decaying bodies, 
to whom will it belong in the resurrection? These are © 
tough questions, and have led some to doubt whether 

the body is raised or not. But, in the language of my 

text, why should it be thought a thing incredible with 

you that God should raise the dead? Do you propose 

to reject everything that you can not understand and 

explain? Can you explain how in the complicated 

machinery of the human body a part of the food is con- 

verted into bone, part into muscle, and part into brain ? 

Can you explain those delicate relations of mind and 

matter? Can you draw a clear mark between these 

and sharply discriminate their different qualities, and 

say all on this side is matter; on that, mind? Can you 

tell how the soul dwells in the body? If not, do you 

propose to reject its existence? If you reject every- 

thing you do not know perfectly, what would be left ? 

All these objections arise from a very low view of God’s 

almighty power. God is not a man that he should be 

hampered with difficulties and manacled by inability.” 
If he could speak and it was done, command and it 

stood fast, why should it be thought a thing incredible 

that God should raise the dead? In the language of 

Jesus, you do err—not knowing the Scriptures nor.the 

power of God! God's power has no limit. 

Besides, it is possible, nay, even probable, that the 

common conception of the resurrection is altogether 

too low. We think of Heaven too much under fleshly 

relations; and most especially is this true of our future 

bodies. We never seem to think that the nature of the 

future body will depend largely upon the kind of body 
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we shall need to enjoy Heaven. Of one thing I am 
sure, our present bodies, some of which are emaciated 
with sickness, corrupted with pollution, bruised by 
accident, scarred with wounds and deformed by mis- 
fortune, are to be changed. The body that goes into 
the grave is not the body that shall be, says Paul (I. 
Cor. xv. 37). He draws a contrast between the body 
that is to be the house of the soul furnished and gar- 
nished and changed from a vile body and fashioned like 
unto the glorious body of Jesus Christ. In I. Cor. xv. 
Paul discusses the nature of the resurrection elaborately. 
He gives a summary of what he had preached to them. 

1. That Christ died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures. 

2. That he was buried. 

3. That he arose again the third day. And now 
from Christ’s resurrection he deduces the resurrection 
of all the dead. For asin Adam all die, asserting the 
universality of death over the human race, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive, or raised up from the 
grave; but every man in his own order. But some 
man will say, ‘‘ How are the dead raised up?”’ And 
with ‘‘ what kind of a body do they come forth?’ And 
then, in the illustration employed, he declares with 
emphasis that the body buried is not the body that 
shall be. It is buried in corruption, it is raised in in- 
corruption; buried in dishonor, raised in glory; buried 
in weakness, raised in power; buried a natural body, 
raised a spiritual body. This passage of Scripture sets 
forth the nature of the future body contrasted with our 
present bodies, and with the Christian is final. It as- 
serts that the body shall be raised, but that it will 
undergo a wonderful change. Flesh and blood can not 
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inherit the kingdom of God. The change will no doubt 
be based on a better adaptation of our bodies to our 
future employment. Ifa man is to plow he will need 
hands; if he is to walk he will need feet; if he is to eat 
he will need a mouth. The uses to which we wish to 
put it will determine the kind of body. We wait and 
groan within ourselves for this redemption of our bodies. 
How glorious it will be! 

I have seen the west overspread with black frown- 
ing clouds, when suddenly the sun, breaking through a 
rift, tints them with golden hues. 


“ The bright beams touch the sullen clouds 
And turn their gloom to gold; 
Enwrapping all the distant west 
In one bright shining fold. 


The gorgeous west is flushed with flame, 
As though the angels fair 

Had cast their shining robes aside 
And left them floating there.” 


So when the Sun of Righteousness shall shine on 
the gloom of the grave our bodies shall come forth 
changed in the twinkling of an eye, fashioned like unto 
the glorious body of our Lord Jesus Christ (Phil. iii. 21). 


IlI. ITS LESSONS. 


The lessons learned from this doctrine of Scripture, 
are an important aid to religious life. 

1. In discussing this subject, Paul says we walk by 
faith, and not by sight (II. Cor. v. 7). 

2. It is a matter of consolation to know that if we 
believe that Jesus died and rose again even so them 
who sleep with Jesus will God bring with him. For 
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we who are alive and remain unto the coming of the 
Lord shall not anticipate those who are asleep ; for the 
Lord himself shall descend from Heaven with a shout, 
with the voice of the archangel and with the trump of 
‘God, and the dead in Christ shall rise first. Then we 
who are alive shall be caught up together to meet the 
Lord in the air, and so shall we ever be with the Lord. 
On this account comfort one another with these words 
(I. Thess. v. 14-18). 

3. That it pays to be a Christian. Be ye steadfast, 
unmovable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, 
forasmuch as you know that your peor is not in vain 
in the Lord (I. Cor. xv. 58). 

4. It teaches us that our troubles and trials are only 
for a short time, and work out for us a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory. 

5. This doctrine leads us to reflect that the happiest 
part of our existence is reserved till we obtain a body 
suitable for the soul’s enjoyment. 

6. That there are some things beyond human knowl- 
edge. 

7, That these matters are not unworthy of belief, 
but on the contrary are as reasonable as some things we 
receive unquestioned. As we look at the vegetable 
kingdom apparently wrapped in the icy embrace of 
death, there seems to be as much reason to doubt if the 
seed that fell into the ground last fall and-rots away in 
its germination will ever spring up again into beautiful 
life as there is to doubt that God will raise the dead. 
The one is as reasonable as the other; and the latter is 
no more wonderful than the former. I once lived ina 
town on a mountain top. Seven counties with all their 
varied scenery were spread out like a map at your feet. 
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Far away tothe south are high blue ranges with sharply 
marked outlines against the horizon; to the northwest, 
far away, nestled close by a little lake, was a busy city ; 
twenty-five miles in another direction was a large lake 
looking like a slab of marble laid upon the ground. 
The clouds as they passed touched the mountain side. 
It grew colder and froze the foggy mist to the trees. 
Each little twig was laden with blossoms of white— 
ice-snow crystals. When the king of day kissed the 
horizon and spread a crimson blush over the landscape 
it looked like the golden fields of Heaven. The trees 
on either side of the street bent over and formed an 
arch of rarest beauty. Every tree was decked with a 
thousand jewels far transcending the beauty of pearls, 
the glitter of gold, or flash of diamonds, and clothed 
upon with a robe of spotless purity, whose beauty was 
beyond the power of artist to paint or poet to sing. 
Now if crooked, knotty, curly, shaggy, scrubby de- 
formed trees could emerge from the night wearing robes 
so exceedingly beautiful, what will it be when the 
Christian, created in the moral and spiritual image of 
God, comes forth from the night of the grave, arrayed 
in righteousness and rejoicing in the glorious likeness 
of our blessed Redeemer. 

May we be accounted worthy of a part in the first 
resurrection, that over us the second death may have 
no power, and that we may all enter into that rest that, 
remaineth for the people of God. 


CHAPTER III. 
MORAL PROGRESS OF THE CHURCH. 


Men go in schools of thought. This is true of 
every department of human learning. Mathematicians, 
among whom it would seem we might expect perfect 
agreement, are divided about whether a circle is made 
up of an infinite number or infinitely short lines, or is the 
path of a point moving in a curve everywhere equally 
distant from a point within called the center; and also 
they are divided over the nature of the construction 
of a plane, of a line, the nature of a point, etc. In 
botany, we have the school of Linnzus; in zoology, the 
school of Agassiz; and over all these the evolution 
school of Darwin.. In the science of mind, we have the 
school of Locke, Des Cartes, Leibnitz, Cousin, Hegel, 
Spencer and Mill./ In politics (in this country), we have 
the Hamiltonian| school and the Jeffersonian; in the 
history of the ch\rch, we have the Athanasians and 
Arians, Augustinjans and Pelagians, Calvinists and 
Arminians. The Jews were divided into Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Essenes. The fact is, the world has 
always been thug divided, and there is no way of get- 
ting a philosophical insight into the history of war, 
politics, literature, science, art, religion, or anything 
without a careful study of the peculiarities, leading 
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actors of the great schools of thought. Now when we 
come to the New Testament we need not expect to 
find its writers and principal characters an exception to 
this statement. The eight or nine writers of the New 
Testament, having different capacities for understanding 
Jesus, naturally group themselves under three leaders, 
Peter, Paul and John. Most of the early preachers, 
and especially those of moderate talent and influence, 
grouped themselves under the lead of Peter or Paul, 
according as they had been trained to view the gospel 
from the widely separated standpoints of these two 
great leaders of thought. 

Peter was a man generally foremost among his 
equals. He was without imagination, as both his re- 
corded sermons and his writings show, his preaching 
being a plain, simple, historical statement of facts as 
they had occurred within the range of his own experi- 
ence. He was a man of reckless boldness, impulsive 
and rather unstable in his fidelity, and when hard 
pressed would tell a falsehood, as at the trial of Jesus, 
and without the capacity to understand Paul's deep 
theological reasoning, as he himself acknowledges. 
The vision of a great sheet, as it were, let down from 
heaven containing all sorts of animals clean and unclean, 
shows that Peter had the narrow notion that the ‘‘every 
creature’ of the great commission meant every Jewish 
creature, and it took this miracle to make him perceive 
that in every nation he who fears God and works 
righteousness is accepted with him. This deep-seated 
Jewish prejudice was never outgrown, as his inconsis- 
tent conduct at Antioch twenty years later abundantly 
shows. Notwithstanding all this, Peter was a great 
man. Mark must have admired him asa very great man, 
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for his gospel is little more than an expansion of Peter’s 
great Pentecostal sermon. And it is more than likely 
that a very great number of the Judaizing teachers 
spoken of in the New Testament acknowledged Peter 
as an exponent of their views. 

John was a man of finer nature than any other of 
the apostles. He had boldness enough to be entitled 
Son of Thunder; but along with this bravery there was 
the tenderness and affection of a woman. He had that 
deep spiritual insight into the very soul of Jesus, and 
was on that account entitled to that intimate bosom com- 
panionship which he sustained. In my estimation, John 
had by far the best qualifications for understanding our 
Savior. None stand so close to the heavenly world; 
none draw aside the curtain and show us the beauties 
of Heaven as does John. And while I have not time 
to develop the matter fully, yet I may suggest that 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke give us no such insight into 
the very inmost soul of Jesus and the heavenly motives 
that sway it as does John. We have no such teaching 
in the synoptical gospels as is found in John in the 
first chapter, the conversation with Nicodemus on the 
new birth, the conversation with the Samaritan woman 
at the well, and the intercessory prayer; and it is no 
wonder that John’s gospel is set off by itself. All 
John’s writings, and his character especially, stand 
alone in the apostolic age; and because their spirit has 
been neither understood nor appreciated they have 
never wielded a tithe of the influence that has been ex- 
erted by the speeches and writings of Peter and Paul. 

It is well known to every careful student of church 
history that in the beginning the church was sur- 
rounded by narrow-minded Jews, and speculating, 
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doubting, licentious Gentiles. Nearly all the dangers 
of the primitive church arose from these two sources. 
Considering the kind of material they had to deal with, 
we ought not to demand of the church that it should 
have turned out better work than the circumstances 
would warrant us in expecting. To suppose that the 
church in any age can take a stingy man and make 
him liberal, a narrow-minded man and make him broad, 
a thief and make him honest, a liar and make him 
truthful, a drunkard and make him sober, a fool and 
make him sensible, is to demand of the church an 
enormous task. It is not surprising therefore that 
some failures have occurred; and it can not certainly 
be amiss if we look back over the church’s history, 
ascertain the source of its troubles and mark out what 
are likely to be its future developments. 

The two main sources of danger, as I have already 
indicated, were Judaism on the one hand, and Gentile 
philosophy on the other. Wherever there was a free 
church its liberty was sought to be fettered by Judaiz- 
ing teachers, or corrupted by vain philosophy. These 
narrow Judaizing teachers, knowing more of the Mosaic 
law than of the broad spiritual freedom of the gospel of 
Christ, seeking to fetter every limb and joint, and 
strangle the infant church, threw the church at An- 
tioch into, such a violent dispute that it gave rise to the 
first council at Jerusalem; they bewitched the churches 
of Galatia ; undertook to deprive the Gentile converts 
at Rome of equal gospel privileges, thus drawing forth 
from Paul that profound letter to the Roman Christians, 
a right understanding of which well nigh makes one a 
theologian; and threw the church at Corinth into a 
seething, boiling mass over human leaders, licentious- 
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ness, law-suits, loose views of marriage, things offered to 
idols, the apostleship of Paul, spiritual gifts, and the 
resurrection of the dead. At the same time churches 
were rapidly multiplying in the centers of Greek learn- 
ing and influence, and multitudes were brought within 
its fold, retaining in large measure their former habits 
of living and modes of thought. / Now what the early 
church most needed was a deliverence from the Scyl- 
larian reef of Jewish thralldom and narrow partisan 
bigotry on the one hand, and from the Charybdian 
vortex of barren speculation and Greek infidelity on 
the other. This was the great work of Paul.| How 
his warnings against the empty philosophy of that skepti- 
cal age come ringing along the vault of the intervening 
centuries! And what masterly blows did he deal the 
narrow, exclusive spirit of the Jews! Paul’s letters to 
the Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, and 
Colossians can be understood in no way so well as by 
keeping constantly before us the dangers arising out of 
Jewish and Gentile schools of thought. And strange to 
say—and in this I see a mark of God’s superintending 
providence—that nearly all the dangers of the church 
all along through its history, and even to-day, have 
come from these two sources. Nearly all the heresies 
of the ancient church and all the infidelity of the 
modern have come from these two sources. 

When the gospel spread to Alexandria in Egypt, 
the mere plain, simple, historical preaching of the life, 
death, burial, and resurrection of Christ was not thought 
sufficient. A sharp conflict with philosophy arose, 
which terminated in a compromise if not a victory for 
philosophy. The discipline of thought overcame the 
zeal of religion, and thus determined the church’s creed 
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and moulded its theology for many subsequent cen- 
turies. Immediately there sprang up those close meta- 
physical, hair-splitting distinctions which the Greek and 
Latin languages are so well fitted to express. Take, 
for example, the discussion over the nature of Christ, 
or that in regard to the Trinity—by far the greatest in- 
tellectual struggle the world ever saw—which, while 
they challenge our admiration for their searching in- 
vestigation, precise thinking, and consequent scientific 
definition, yet it excites our regret that they so soon 
departed from the plain, simple Bible statements made 
for the great mass of humanity. More attention was 
paid to the philosophical shape of theology than to 
purity of purpose or holiness of life. The church, 
especially at Rome, soon built into its worship the rites 
and forms of Judaism and nearly all the shattered re- 
mains of pagan mythology. Ignorance, superstition, 
and blind fanaticism held full sway. Religion soon 
degenerated into the hollow form of godliness without 
its power. Vital piety became extinct, the light of 
science and literature was extinguished, and the dark 
gloom of night settled like a pall over the fairest parts 
of the world. It was a darkness that could almost be 
felt. After that long night of intellectual and spiritual 
darkness was past, Luther, like Moses of old, led the 
true Israel of God across the deep, and standing on the 
farther shore rejoiced in their deliverance, while the re- 
turning waters crushed the Pharaoh of Roman Catholi- 
cism and bore its power as driftwood along the surf- 
beaten coast. Luther and his co-workers began a ref- 
ormation that shook Europe from center to circumfer- 
ence, which is still going on, and to which we owe both 
civil and religious liberty. They protested with might 
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and main against the doctrine that a good man can do 
more than enough to save him, and that this surplus 
can be sold off by the Pope to men who lack a little or 
who wish to indulge in sin; they opposed the Papal- 
Jewish doctrine of justification by works with the great 
doctrine of justification by faith. The Catholics had 
perverted the office, the character, and the authority of 
Peter in making him the first Pope. They had gone 
farther in that they had blended the narrowness of the 
Jewish priesthood with the pagan deification of their 
departed worthies. 

In protesting against this conglomerate mass of error, 
to what part of the New Testament do you suppose the 
reformers went for their proof-texts? They went almost 
without exception to the writings of Paul, and found 
them acomplete arsenal stored with arms fitted for their 
use. It was the age of creed-making, and they found 
Paul to be such aclose thinker and rigid, logical, argu- 
mentative writer, and they also found Paul opposed to 
the very things they wished to combat, so that they 
formulated their creeds from his writings. In this way 
they stamped Paul’s image and superscription on the 
Protestant church. 

This was a perversion of Paul’s life and writings ; 
and if he had been living he would have been tempted 
to say, with the same bitter sarcasm as of old, ‘‘ Were ye 
baptized into the name of Paul? or was Paul crucified 
for you?” I thank God I had nothing to do with this 
arrangement of exalting the servant to the place of the 
Master. 

Such, ladies and gentlemen, is a brief glance at the 
church’s past. The breaking away of the church from 
Judaism was a mighty leap forward and upward ; it was 
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a still greater going up from the darkness, fanaticism 
and superstitious ignorance of Roman Catholicism in 
the reformation of the sixteenth century. Yet standing 
here to-night on the summit of the church’s progress 
for eighteen hundred years, I venture to say that there 
are still greater advances, still greater developments, to 
be made in the future. Just as the medical world was 
flattering itself that it knew all about man, Harvey dis- 
covered the circulation of the blood, and made medical 
men base their treatment on it, and thus revolutionized 
the whole system of medicine; and just as the educated 
pretended to know all about astronomy, Copernicus, 
Galileo, Kepler, Newton and others, discovered by 
their profound investigations that the world moves, and 
compelled a reluctant church to acknowledge it; and 
when geographers supposed they knew all about the 
earth, Columbus opened up a whole continent of which 
they were ignorant. So there will be opened up whole 
continents of unexplored regions in the Scriptures. If 
within the last half century science has leaped forward 
with a wonderful stride, discovering the telegraph, 
phonograph, telephone, microphone, audiphone, and 
all the other phones and graphs, what may we not ex- 
pect in religious science when the vast sowing in the 
ene school, through the missionary societies, and 
‘other moral agencies begins to come to fruitage! 

Man is composed of body and mind. Heretofore 
he had been very largely governed by the dominion of 
the body The history of the world is little more than 
a history of the sway of brute force. The twelve labors 
of Hercules, the Grecian games, Homer’s giant heroes 
hurling immense stones and fighting in ponderous 
armor, the giants in early Bible days, all show the 
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homage paid to physical force. We have some rem- 
nants of that old barbarousage of the world still extant ; 
for example, the standing armies of Europe show that 
the several nations depend more on brute force than on 
moral power to preserve their interests. Theovery 
emblem of the different countries attests a perpetuation 
of former barbarism. The fierce eagle that cruelly rends 
assunder its prey, the savage lion and the strong polar 
bear, are savage smybols of nations claiming to be both 
civilized and Christianized. The recent walking matches 
in New York City that caused so much excitement are 
a revival of brute force, and are at least three thousand 
years out of their proper place in history. During the 
reign of brute force, the church has suffered from this 
cause by persecution both without and within. Two 
things especially mark the history of this period, viz., 
intense cruelty and stupid ignorance. Not many years 
ago a Republican Governor of Ohio, not having a very 
good reputation for Christian conduct, sought to gain 
favor with the Christian public by composing the 
Thanksgiving Proclamation almost entirely by quota- 
tions from the New Testament. The morning after its 
publication the Democratic paper came out with flaming 
headlines charging the Governor with plagiarism. ebie 
learned editor said he knew it was stolen, for he had 
read it himself somewhere, but could n’t say just where. 
The next day the Republican paper came to the rescue, 
denying with sweeping assertion that any part of it had 
ever been published before, and declaring that no one 
had ever seen it! 

Not long ago a Yankee tried to get into the House 
of Lords in Parliament. This is a difficult matter ; but 
with all the cheek of Young America he attempted to 
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walk right in. The guard stopped him and asked him 
if he was the son of a lord or other high official. He 
replied that he was—he was the son of Lord Jehovah. 
‘Lord Jehovah! Who is he?” said the guard. ‘Lord 
Jehovah !—let me see,’’—and after a short talk with a 
fellow guard, having found out that Lord Jehovah is a 
poor Lord from Scotland, they let him pass! 

In regard to mind, metaphysicians are very generally 
agreed in dividing it into intellect, sensibility and 
will. This is the age of intellect. 


(The peroration in this, as in nearly all of his written 
Sermons, was delivered extemporaneously.—L. C. W.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE RELATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT CHURCH TO 
THE PRECEDING DISPENSATIONS. 


It is essential to a clear knowledge of the laws and 
ordinances of the Bible that we understand the relation 
which the New Testament church sustains to former 
dispensations. Without this fundamental knowledge 
men are liable to make such mistakes in regard to this 
relationship as to preclude the possibility of an intel- 
ligent interpretation of the New Testament, and even 
to render null and void some of its most distinctive 
teachings. The subject should, therefore, with prayer- 
ful desire for the highest good, receive an investigation 
commensurate with its importance. 

Anybody desirous of studying the subject must look 
back to the Old Testament before he can correctly 
understand the church, for the very germ of all sub- 
sequent dispensations of God’s grace was planted in the 
Patriarchal institution. In order, then, to appreciate 
the connection between former dispensations and the 
church of which the new covenant is the organic law, it 
will be.necessary to state briefly the Bible account of 
these institutions, and then point ovt their relation of 
similarity or dissimilarity. We therefore begin with 


the Patriarchal dispensation. 
235 
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In the brief outline of almost two thousand five 
hundred years given in the book of Genesis, we learn 
that the chief father (for this is the meaning of Patri- 
arch) officiated at the family altar until his descendants 
increased to a tribe, over which he as Patriarch ruled, 
and that this dispensation of God’s mercy, instituted in 
the first age of the world, embraced the observance of 
the Sabbath, —this has been questioned by some, but it 
is enough to say, without stating the arguments p7o and 
con, that the weight of authority is in its favor—the 
service of the altar, prayer, oral instruction, and invoca- 
tion of blessings. This family worship is very ancient; 
and it is generally supposed by commentators that, 
aside from the explicit declarations of the New Testa- 
ment, the institution of sacrifice, the altar, the victim, 
and the priest furnish grounds for inferring that the great 
plan of salvation was completed and a remedial system 
adopted long before the fall of man, and that the Patri- 
archal dispensation presents its first development. That 
the Old Testament records the gradual unfolding of 
God’s plans and purposes for the salvation of the world, 
is the key to its interpretation. Scarcely had man 
fallen before God promised that the seed of the woman 
should bruise the serpent’s head ; and after many years 
had elapsed, God appeared to Abraham when he was 
seventy-five years old and made two promises to him, 
the first of which proposed to make a great nation of 
him, the second, that in him should all the families of 
the earth be blessed. The first covenant had reference 
to the flesh, the second to Christ and all his people. 

These two covenants, including all that developed 
from them, are sometimes called two Testaments, Old 
and New, and two schemes of divine government are 
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founded on these two promises. Almost the whole 
Bible grows out of them. The whole Jewish nation 
with all its peculiarities grew out of the first; the whole 
Christian church out of the second,—one pledging all 
manner of temporal benefits under a special providence ; 
the other securing all spiritual and eternal blessings 
under the mediatorial reign of Christ. 

The promises made with Abraham contained, as we 
have seen, a fleshly and a spiritual side. In order to 
facilitate the accomplishment of his purpose to make of 
him a great nation, God appeared to Abraham when 
he was ninety-nine years old—twenty-four years after 
the former appearance—and established circumcision as 
a token of the covenant, and stipulated that he should 
receive Canaan as an everlasting possession. After the 
children of Israel were delivered from Egyptian bond- 
age, to carry out the original stipulations, God proposed 
by the hand of Moses a covenant with all Israel at Mt. 
Sinai, pledging to do for them all that was contemplated 
in the promise to make Abraham’s offspring a great 
nation. His descendants had now increased to millions, 
and God, in the gradual development of his plan to bless 
all nations, makes the whole progeny that came up out 
of Egypt one great national commonwealth. Thus we 
have traced the continuance of the Patriarchal dispensa- 
tion for two thousand five hundred years—from Adam 
to Moses—and are now prepared to notice the Jewish 
institution. 

This commonwealth had for its charter the ten com- 
mandments, and in accordance with this fundamental 
bill of rights all the Jewish law, both civil and religious, 
was enacted. It was aconstitutional kingdom having 
both a political and a religious bearing, especially a 
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figurative and prospective character, and continued 
about fifteen hundred years. Paul says the law was 
added till the promised Messiah should come, under 
whose divine government the kingdom of God was to 
be exalted, and the worship of Jehovah be acknowl- 
edged among the nations so long estranged from his 
service. The law asa religious institution was only a 
faint outline, amere symbolic presentation of the church. 
The typical part of the Patriarchal dispensation en- 
larged and improved was incorporated into the taber- 
nacle service and thus made a part of the national insti- 
tution. There was, however, a change made in regard 
to the priesthood. During the Patriarchal, it was the 
duty of the father to offer frequently bleeding victims 
both for himself and for his family; but under the law 
of Moses this was restricted to the house of Aaron. 
None but the priests could legally officiate at the altar, 

What a grand view the Old Testament opens to our 
enraptured eyes! Dim against the horizon of revela- 
tion is the creation of the world and its inhabitants, the 
fall of Adam and Eve from their state of innocency and 
happiness, and their banishment from Eden; then 
come the repeated and signal promises of a future Re- 
storer of the lost blessings of mankind; the history of 
the Patriarchs honored by the revelations of Jehovah ; 
the description of the deluge; the dispersion of the 
progenitors of the human race over all the earth; the 
covenants with Abraham, the adoption of a particular 
family to perpetuate the remembrance and establish the 
worship of the true God, and their prosperous settle- 
ment in Egypt. The development of God’s plan 
gradually unfolds. The descendants of Israel are a 
race of men favored with successive revelations of the 
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divine will. They exhibit instances of their fidelity, 
perverseness, and disobedience; their glory and tri- 
umphs; their disgraces and subjection to foreign pow- 
ers. Here is seen the superintendence of a divine 
and especial providence watching over innocence, sus- 
pending wrath, and taking the most signal vengeance 
upon unrepented. offenses. Here are recorded the 
failings of the most virtuous persons alike with the 
obdurate wickedness of confirmed sinners. The chil- 
dren of Israel, guided by the divine power which veiled 
its glory in a cloud, passed safely through the Red 
Sea in which the host of the impious Pharaoh are 


_overwhelmed. Upon Mt. Sinai Moses receives the 


two tables of commandments amid the thunder, light- 
ning and clouds which veiled Jehovah from his eyes. 
It must be noted that the knowledge of the true God 
was communicated to this people and preserved by 
them alone; that they had the most sublime ideas of his 
nature and attributes; that a magnificent tabernacle 
was erected to his honor; a regular service was insti- 
tuted; holy ceremonies were performed; an order of 
priests of one particular family was consecrated; anda 
pure worship was established by his express command, 
and regulated by his particular laws. Thus were the 
Jews enlightened by a knowledge of the true object of 
divine worship; and thus were the purity and holiness 
of their religious ordinances conducted at a time when 
all other nations presented a wide scene of gross super- 
stition and mental darkness; when the rest of the 
human race, even the intelligent and polished nations 
of Egypt and Greece, showed the most abject degrada- 
tion of their nature by prostrating themselves before 
idols of their own workmanship, abusing the evidence 
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of sense and the faculty of reason by imputing to wood 
and stone the attributes of divine power. 

We see likewise a succession of prophets raised up 
among the Jews to reveal the divine will, to warn them 
of evils, and to announce to them blessings to come. 


‘These holy men, ever obedient to the call of Heaven, 


rose superior to all worldly considerations, and with a 
spirit of intrepidity and independence which clearly 
showed that Heaven was the source of their reliance, 
they executed their sacred commissions unmoved by 
the threats of kings or the resentment of the people. 
They foretold remote events in times when they 
appeared most improbable to take place, and when no 
human foresight could guide to the discovery of the 
particular affairs which fulfilled their predictions. The 
same inspired prophets had a much more grand and im- 
portant object in view than to declare the future mani- 
festations of providence to one nation in particular; for 
they announced, in terms at first dark and mysterious, 
but progressively more clear and circumstantial, the 
future birth of a Messiah, a glorious King, a divine 
Legislator, who was to abolish the sacrifices and carnal 
institutions of the Jews, and to proclaim and establish a 
general law for the observance and happiness of all 
mankind. 

David sings the wonders of creation, the powers of 
his God, and his own defects and triumphs. Solomon, 
whose renown extended over all the East, rears the 
structure of the temple; and amid the multitudes of 
adoring subjects consecrates it to the service of God in 
a prayer which equally displays his wisdom and piety. 
In the visions of futurity, Isaiah beholds the deliverance 
of the chosen people; the complete destruction of the 
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great empire of Babylon by which they were enslaved ; 
and the promised Messiah, the Saviour of mankind, 
sometimes depressed by want and sorrow, and some- 
times arrayed in the emblems of divine majesty and 
power. After the captivity the holy city and temple rise 
from their ruins with new grandeur and magnificence. 
The Jews are settled and reformed by the care of Nehe- 
miah, and the canon of Scripture is closed by Malachi, 
who enjoins an observance of the law of Moses, and 
predicts that the Forerunner, in the spirit of Elias, 
would appear to announce the approach of the Messiah 
who was to establish a new and everlasting covenant. 
At the time of our Saviour’s birth a divine revela- 
tion seemed to be more peculiarly needed, because the 
state of the world was then uncommonly favorable to 
the extensive dissemination of the doctrines which it 
conveyed. The union of so many nations under one 
power and the extension of civilization were favorable 
to the progress of a religion which prescribed universal 
charity and benevolence. The gross superstition of 
paganism, and its tendency to corrupt instead of purify- 
ing the morals, contributed to its own downfall. The 
Christian religion, thus necessary for the reformation of 
the world, found its chief adherents in those who were 
the friends of virtue, and its enemies among the votaries 
of vice. Through long cycles of vicissitudes God had 
been preparing men for this event, and through many a 
prophet awakening hopes of its future dawn upon the 
night of mystery in which for ages was hidden this 
manifold wisdom of God. Passing over the few inci- 
dents in the early life of our Saviour, we come to his 
entry upon his public ministry. Baptized by John the 
Baptist, and miraculously announced as God's beloved 
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Son, Jesus begins his brief and eventful career. The 
apostles are chosen, and the seventy are sent out to 
preach, saying, ‘‘Repent ye, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” After a life of great activity 
against every form of sin, he was led as a sheep to the 
slaughter. He passed from the tribunal of Pilate, a 
captive under death into the grave, the heart of Satan’s 
empire. The heaven is sorrowful, the light of its 
countenance is darkened, the earth is shaken, the dead 
are moved, and amid the universal and awful disturb- 
ance the Son of Righteousness arises with healing in 
his beams. His sufferings were for the church which 
he established. He purchased it with his own blood 
which he hath offered once for all in the Holy of 
Holies. Thus purchased, it rose upon the ruins of 
the proudest monuments of sin; it was built of living 
stones; it lifted up its peaceful front amidst storms of 
diabolical opposition ; it subverted the powers of dark- 
ness, and shook the deep and strong foundations of 
human bondage and corruption. It was the eternal 
wisdom and power of God for salvation to all them that 
believe. The first establishment and progress of the 
church present the grandest phenomena recorded in 
history. The opposition it met, the success that at- 
tended it, its battles fought and victories won present 
a sublime spectacle. What a vast disproportion! 
Heathenism on the throne and thousands of temples 
consecrated to idolatrous worship, on one side, and on 
the other a few preachers! Persecuted at home and 
despised abroad, they performed their work. They 
preach Jesus, exhibiting his life as a picture of the 
perfect human united with the perfect divine; a picture 
copied from no model and rivaled by no copy. Perse- 
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cution unsheathed her sword and kindled her fires, and 
thus checked their progress for a time; but like the 
running stream across which the little boy throws a 
dam, adding barrier after barrier until the accumulating 
power of the water bursts through and carries every- 
thing as drift-wood upon its surface, so these preachers, 
clothed with the mantle of their Master’s authority, 
their minds energized by divine inspiration, though 
hindered for a season, yet deriving new strength from 
. opposition, became the mighty power of God for pull- 
ing down the stronghold of Satan, and proving by the 
demonstration of the Spirit that Jesus is the Christ. 
This was the foundation. 

Having the three dispensations, the Patriarchal, the 
Jewish and the Christian, now fully before us, we are 
prepared to state in a more definite and specific manner 
their relation to each other. They all have many fea- 
tures in common, yet the Jewish, as the highest develop- 
ment of the Patriarchal, differs radically from the Chris- 
tian. It is believed that the contrast between the two is 
so fundamental in its nature as to compel us to regard 
them as two separate institutions, one preparatory to 
the other. This difference may be seen more clearly 
when the peculiarities of each are brought out in detail. 

1. THER Limirations. The Jewish economy was 
limited exclusively to one nation, while the church, in 
accordance with prophecy, overleaps geographical 
boundaries and declares: ‘‘ God is no respecter of per- 
sons; but in every nation he that feareth him and 
worketh righteousness is accepted with him.” No 
question can ever arise as to Christ’s intention to ex- 
tend his kingdom abroad among the nations, and not 
confine it simply to the Jews; the predictions of the 
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Old Testament had already intimated the general dif- 
fusion of the worship, and John the Baptist had hinted 
at the possible transfer of the kingdom of God from 
the Jews to the Gentiles in case the former proved to 
be unworthy of it. And what was afterward novel to 
the apostles was, not that the heathen should be 
counted worthy and received into fellowship of the 
Messiah, but that they should be received without ac- 
cepting the Mosaic law. The Jewish institution, then, 
was for one nation, while in the Christian dispensa- 
tion the command is, ‘‘Go into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature.” : 

2. Types AND SHapows.—The preceding dispen- 
sations consisted of such figures as would shadow 
forth the church, the body, and Jesus, the glorious 
Head. As Christ was to build up the church to realize 
and perfectly unfold the plan of God prefigured in the 
Old Testament, he could rightfully apply to himself its 
figures, Although his disciples at first took these 
figures in the letter, still, under the influence of Christ’s 
intercourse and teaching, they could not long stop there. 
And not only his direct instructions, but the manner in 
which he opposed the idea of his spiritual and inward 
kingdom to the carnal notions of the Jews, contributed 
to give his followers the key to the right interpretation 
of these types and shadows. 

In the Jewish dispensation they had a high priest 
who offered for his own sins and then for the peoples’; 
but in the Christian dispensation we have a great High 
Priest who is holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from 
sinners, and made higher than the heavens; a High 
Priest tempted as we are, yet without sin, and his 
priesthood continueth ever, because he hath an un- 
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unchangeable priesthood. The lamb without spot or 
blemish typified the Lamb of God,that taketh way the 
sins of the world. In that age they had an institution 
ratified with the blood of animal victims, but we have 
the New Covenant, established on better promises, and 
ratified by the blood of Jesus. They did not enjoy the 
forgiveness of sins absolutely, for every year there 
was a remembrance made of sin by proper offerings, 
confession, and sending away the scapegoat bearing 
the sins of the people, the Holy Spirit signifying by 
this that Christ should come in due time, and by death 
redeem those under the first covenant as well as make 
an atonement for us, that the called might receive the 
promise of eternal inheritance. They had Moses, a 
faithful servant, a mediator; we have Jesus, the Son 
of God ;. and just as much superior as a son is to a ser- 
vant, so much superior is the church that came by the 
Son of God to that dispensation which came by Moses 
the servant of God. 
3. Tur ConTRAST BETWEEN THE Law AND THE Gos: 
PEL, They had the law, we have the gospel. Now it 
is well understood that the law saves only upon the con- 
dition of perfect obedience to its requirements. This 
is conceivable, but altogether impracticable; and Paul 
starting with this principle and reasoning with the facts 
of human history before him, comes to the conclusion 
that ‘‘by the deeds of the law there shall no flesh be 
justified.” The failure of the law to give life necessi- 
tated the whole plan of the remedial economy; hence 
the gospel. For if there had been a law given which 
could have given life, verily righteousness should have 
been by the law. The law promises life to all who 
yield a perfect obedience (impossible) to all its injunc- 
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tions; the gospel promises life to believers in Christ. 
The law was taken away to make room for the gospel; 
that is to say, it was not destroyed, but fulfilied, and 
thus set aside. To discuss the abrogation of the Jew- 
ish law would require too much space for our present 
limits; still it may not be amiss to lay down this 
fundamental principle, that the will of God as revealed 
in the New Testament now covers the whole ground of - 
man’s religious duty. We have not space to present 
an elaborate argument to show that the law together 
with the ten commandments (except that portion 
incorporated in the New Testament) on which it was 
founded has been abolished, but will be content to 
make a quotation or two. Moses says: ‘‘ And he de- 
clared unto you his covenant, which he commanded 
you to perform even ten commandments; and he wrote 
them on two tables of stone.’’ In this it is stated, as 
clear as language can make it, that the covenant con- 
sists of ten commandments written on two tables of 
stone. Again it is said: ‘‘He wrote upon the tables 
the words of the covenant, the ten commandments.”’ 
Paul speaks of this covenant at Mt. Sinai in an allegory, 
calling it Agar, Abraham’s bondwoman, and says, 
“Cast out the bondwoman,”’ which is equivalent to 
affirming the abolishment of the law. Again he says 
of this same covenant, which he calls the Old Covenant, 
that it is ‘‘ready to vanish away.” That it was ‘‘done 
away,’’ Paul affirms in II. Cor. iii. 7, 11. The priest- 
hood was the basis of the whole Jewish system, religious 
and political, and when the priesthood was changed 
there would of necessity have to be a ‘‘ change of law.” 
The fact is, the whole book of Romans is written to 
prove to the Jews that the Gentile converts had a 
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right to be considered the people of God equally with 
the Jewish believers, and that they were to be received 
into the kingdom of Christ without submitting to 
any of the peculiarities of the law. Hebrews is 
written to prove that the Christian dispensation is in- 
comparably superior to the Jewish, and it says that the 
Old Covenant, of which the law is the outgrowth, is 
ready to ‘‘vanish away.”’ We conclude, then, that the 
law has been fulfilled; that it only contained a shadow 
of good things to come; that it was limited in its con- 
tinuance till Christ, the promised seed, should come; 
that it was then taken out of the way and ‘‘nailed to 
the cross,’’ and that, therefore, we are not under the 
law, but under grace. The gospel of peace is part of 
the Christian’s armor; it is the unsearchable riches of 
Christ; through its means life and immortality are 
brought to light; in definition, it is Christ’s death for 
our sins, his burial, and resurrection according to the 
Scriptures in power, the power of God unto salvation, 
in duration of time everlasting, and in extent of terri- 
tory every nation, every kindred, tongue, and people 
that dwell on the earth. The Jewish law in its relation 
to the gospel is like the perishable shell to the kernel. 
When it has served the purpose for which it was 
designed, it is no longer of value; or like the scaffold, 
which the workmen uses in building a house :. when 
the magnificent temple is completed the scaffold, having 
fulfilled its mission, is torn down that the temple may 
stand forth in its beauty. The law was simply prepara- 
tory, and was unable to do what God intended to 
accomplish through his Son. ‘‘For what the law 
could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, God 
sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and 
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for sin, condemned sin in the flesh; that the righteous- 
ness of the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not 
after the flesh, but after the spirit.”’ 

4. This brings us to the contrast between flesh and 
spirit. This is by far the most important of all dis- 
tinctions between the preceding dispensations and the 
New Testament church; because the former sought to 
control man by a religion addressed to the flesh, while 
the latter addresses religion to the spirit. One acts 
from without inwardly, the other reverses the order of 
procedure and seeks to control man by acting upon 
him from within outwardly. Its seat is the spirit, and 
from this as from a center, its power radiates. In all 
this God was working out one great result for man, 
that a religion of the spirit is the only religion that can 
save him; hence we have the law declared by Paul to 
be weak through the flesh. The former dispensation 
stood in meats and drinks and divers washings, even 
fleshly ordinances. The Jews in the time of Christ 
boasted openly that they were the descendants of 
Abraham, This made them proud, for that which 
ministers to the flesh engenders pride. There was 
nothing belonged to them or pertained to them of 
which they were not proud. They were proud of 
their ancestry, proud of their laws, proud of their 
priests, and proud of their splendid ritual; proud of 
the victory of the Red Sea, proud of the tabernacle, 
proud of their prophets and poets, proud of every- 
thing. Preéminently in its most imposing features was 
it a religion of the flesh. A religion pertaining to the 
flesh produces not only pride, but also selfishness. A 
proud man thinks himself better than his neighbors, 
He feels that something is due him which is not due 
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them. He hence becomes blind to the wants of others 
and to his own obligations. The Jews had their minds 
so blinded that they saw not in Jesus their long ex- 
pected Messiah. 

Man naturally delights in a religion which ministers 
to the flesh, ministers to its pride, love of show, and 
its love of ease. Hence in all ages he has been 
repeating efforts to carnalize Christianity, and put it 
on the same footing as preceding dispensations. In 
Roman Catholicism success has been almost complete. 
Even in the time of our Savior men came to him boast- 
ing that they had descended from Abraham. To claim 
a place in the New Testament church now by reason of 
fleshly birthright is to ignore altogether the necessity 
of spiritual regeneration. And just here it is important 
to note the most important feature in which a Baptist 
church differs radically from a Pedobaptist church. 
This fundamental difference does not exist in immer- 
sion, on the one hand, and on the other sprinkling and 
pouring for baptism, as a great many erroneously sup- 
pose, for the Pedobaptists occasionally immerse ; but 
whether or not one has professed faith in Jesus, been 
born again, ‘‘born not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God,” as main- 
tained by Baptists, or whether the infant has been born of 
believing parents, as contended for by the Pedobaptists. 
The difference is fundamental in its nature, and is the 
chief difference between Baptists and Pedobaptists, as 
the addition to the latter name indicates. Baptists 
teach that every person should receive the gracious 
influence of the Holy Spirit—a spiritual qualification— 
before being admitted to the ordinance of Christian bap- 
tism; Pedobaptists teach that infants who are born of 
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believing parents—a fleshly qualification—should be 
baptized. Now this is also precisely the difference 
between the church and former dispensations. 

In the flesh and in its lusts Christianity has its worst 
human foe; for as in times past its corruptions issued 
from that source, so will it be in time to come. On 
this account Christ guards against this result by placing 
the new birth at the very threshold of the church. The 
Christian man is a man whose mind is controlled by 
the spirit of Christ, and whose body is controlled by 
his mind; the man of the world is a man whose body 
Satan controls, and whose mind is controlled by his 
body. In other words, Christ controls the mind, and 
the mind the body: this makes the Christian. Satan 
controls the body, and the body the mind: this makes 
the sinner. Herein are all the differences, partial and 
complete, between the two dispensations. The rela- 
tion is not one of time so much as it is one of principle. 
We have, therefore, not given any emphasis to that 
meager view of the relation between present and former 
dispensations which resolves it into a relation of time. 
The relation is not chronological, but is a relation 
based on great underlying principles which we have 
attempted to set forth, how successful soever we leave 
to you. 
ee ln conclusion, as far as the brightness of the spirit’s 
vestment when it shall stand in the presence of God 
will outshine the garment we to-day wear, so far does 
the church transcend the former dispensations. As far 
as the Son of God is superior to angels, so far is the 
church superior to preceding ages. The long night 
of former ages is past, and we now have the meridian 
splendor of the Son of Righteousness ; let us, then, 
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having the laws of the Lord in our mind and written 
upon our hearts, appreciate our exalted privileges, 
renew our covenant obligations, pledge to give him our 
unreserved obedience; and at last he will bring us off 
more than victors through him who hath loved us, and 
given himself for us, to whom be glory and majesty, 
dominion and power, both now and ever. Amen. 


CHAPTER EVs 
WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN THE CHURCH. 


It takes man many ages to get rid of the spirit of 
tyranny. When it is announced that a woman is as 
good as a man, it is said by man to be true of her “‘in 
her own sphere ;’”’ and then begins an effort to narrow 
that sphere until its orbit suits. Aristotle says: ‘‘Ifa 
woman have a will, it isa will without rights; and if 
she have virtues, they are kindred to those of slaves.” 
Dr. Jewett, of Oxford, says of the Grecian woman: 
‘‘The Athenian woman was in no respect the equal of 
her husband; she was not the entertainer of his guests, 
or the mistress of his house, but only his housekeeper 
and the mother of his children.” However it may 
have been in the past, the most enlightened portions of 
the world are beginning to say now that no man has a 
right to limit woman’s work. What man has the right 
to prescribe her sphere of duty? In saying what oc- 
cupations she may or may not follow, does man dis- 
cover no violation of the golden rule? Why are women 
with brilliant intellects, and in every way capable of im- 
parting instruction on almost any subject, permitted to 
hold a company spellbound in the parlor in social 
gatherings, and yet the moment those same gatherings 
are turned into prayer-meetings they are required by 
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custom to keep still? Why does the church grant 
them less privilege than does society ? 

The general refuge from these questions is found in 
the interpretation commonly given to two passages of 
Scripture. 1. ‘‘ Let your women keep silence in the 
churches, for it is not permitted unto them to speak ; 
but they are commanded to be under obedience, as also 
saith the law ” (I. Cor. xiv. 34). 2. ‘Let the woman 
learn in silence with all subjection. But I suffer not a 
woman to teach, nor to usurp authority over the man, 
but to be in silence ” (I. Tim. ii. 11, 12). A part of 
our practice does not correspond with the strict silence 
these passages seem to teach. Permitting women to 
form Dorcas, mite, and auxiliary missionary societies 
in which they speak quite often before men, and to 
teach classes in our Sunday-schools and to sing, is 
allowing our practice to get ahead of our interpretation. 
Feeling therefore that a new investigation of these pas- 
sages is desirable, there is contributed in this paper 
the fragments of some study towards their better under- 
standing. 

In the interpretation of any passage of Scripture we 
must inquire_as to the limitations of class, custom, kind, 
place, and time, arising out of the condition of the per- 
sons addressed ; and we must remember that a change 
in the peculiar circumstances that called forth any pas- 
sage will affect the extent of its application. Take a 
few examples falling under this statement. Careful 
discrimination must be made as to the class addressed 
in any command. What is written to the church ought 
not to be applied to the world. The classes are dif 
ferent. Take an example in which the extent of ap- 
plication is affected. Paul admonishes the Corinthians 
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not to go to law before unbelievers. In that day the 
courts were in the hands of heathen magistrates. To- 
day the judge, jury and counsel are likely to be favor- 
able to Christianity; and instead of its always being a 
detriment, it is sometimes a benefit to the church to 
have its stingy members compelled by law to pay their 
honest debts. It is still best not to go to law, but not 
exactly for the same reason; for unbeliever then and 
now does not mean the same; and in the ratio that there 
has been change is the extent of the application of this 
passage affected. The command, ‘Swear not at all,’”’ 
is limited by expositors to certain kinds of oaths. Hav- 
ing a community of goods, an example set by some of 
the early churches, arose out of peculiar circumstances 
which do not exist now. Jesus told his disciples to 
pray, ‘‘Thy kingdom come.” This referred to the 
kingdom which was then future, but which now has 
been in operation for upwards of eighteen hundred 
years. This petition can still be used, however, for it 
has come only to a part of the world; but the circum- 
stance of time has much to do with its interpretation. 
Take a few examples of the customs prevalent in the 
days of the Apostles, but which have since changed. 

1. Washing the saints’ feet. 

This very ancient custom was no doubt universal in 
the time of Christ. It arose from wearing sandals, and 
was necessary for the comfort of the traveler. On the 
night of the last supper Jesus washed the disciples’ feet 
and said: ‘‘If I, your Lord and Master, have washed 
your feet, ye also ought to wash one another’s feet. 
For I have given you an example, that ye should do as 
I have done to you”’ (Jno. xiii. 14, 15). This example 
of Jesus embodies the principle of humility and love. 
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This principle ts permanent, but the custom by which it ts 
manifested is changeable. We preserve the principle, 
manifesting it by other customs. The kernel is kept, the 
shell is thrown away. 

2. The holy kiss. 

The methods of salutation in different countries vary. 
The English bow or shake hands, or both; French say, 
‘‘ How do you carry yourself?”’; Germans, ‘‘ How do 
they find themselves?”; Italians, ‘‘How does she 
stand?”; Russians, ‘‘Be well,” or ‘‘ How do you live 
on?” Among the old Romans they said, ‘Salve, 
vale”’ (be healthy, be strong); among the Greeks they 
said, ‘‘Chaire” (rejoice) either at meeting (hail, wel- 
come) or at parting (farewell). (See Appleton’s Cyc., 
vol. xiv. p. 309). Our good-bye is religious and is 
perhaps a contraction of ‘‘God be with yes”. Sinethe 
early churches they saluted one another with a kiss. 
Justin Martyr, A. D. 140, says: ‘‘ Prayers being ended, 
we salute one another witha kiss.’’ To this custom 
the New Testament refers frequently (Luke iii. 45; 
Rom. xvi. 16; I. Cor. xvi. 20; Il. Cor, xiii, 12; IL 
Thess. v. 26; I. Pet. v. 14). Asa means of salutation 
this custom, with a few exceptions, has fallen into dis- 
use. The principle of greeting is still observed, but kiss- 
ing is not the custom by which it is manifested. 

3. Women wearing the veil and keeping silent. 

I group these two under one heading because they 
are related almost as cause and effect. Two things 
especially contributed to keep women silent. 

1. The construction of the synagogues and first 
churches. The custom of assigning to women apart- 
ments separate from those occupied by men was prac- 
ticed from the earliest times by all oriental nations. 
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After the return from captivity, this custom influenced 
the Jews in building their synagogues. In them the 
men and women were separated by a wall five or six 
feet high running through the building. For a woman 
to leave her seat and go tothe platform where she could 
be seen and heard by all would have thwarted the very 
purpose of the wall. This separation of the two sexes 
continues till this day in the East among both Moham- 
medans and Christians. Dr. Southgate says in his 
‘‘Travels in the East’’: ‘‘Women are not indeed al- 
lowed to be present in the mosque at the time of public 
prayers . . . because the meeting of the two sexes 
in a sacred place is supposed to be unfavorable to devo- 
tion. This, however, is an oriental, nota Mohammedan 
prejudice. The custom is nearly the same among the 
Christians as among the Mussulmans. In the Greek 
churches the females are separated from the males and 
concealed behind a lattice; and something of the same 
kind I have observed among the Christians of Meso- 
potamia.” This custom of separating them from men 
contributed very largely to their silence in public bodies. 

2. Wearing the veil. This is a very ancient cus- 
tom, and almost compelled the women to keep silent. 
Among the Greeks, virtuous women had a place 
assigned them in the back part of the house, and very 
rarely appeared in society at all, and then with a veil. 
It was thought good for them to keep secluded and 
silent. Euripides (B. C. 480) says: ‘Silence and 
prudence are very beautiful in a woman, and also 
to keep silent in the house.”” Sophocles (B. C. 495) 
says: ‘‘Silence is an ornament to a woman.” This 
was the view held by the Greeks, and I might say 
by all the Eastern countries in regard to women wear- 
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ing the veil and keeping silent. It is the view yet in 
Eastern countries that women should wear veils to show 
adherence to their husbands. Itis not therefore a matter 
of wonder that the apostle Paul should tell the Chris- 
tian women at Corinth that it isa shame for a woman 
to take part in religious service without a veil (I. Cor. 
xi. 5), for it would be a sign of harlotry, and especially 
a renunciation of the husband’s headship. But I do not 
think it is the part of candor to say that Paul intended 
to prohibit women from speaking altogether; for why 
should he take so much pains simply to censure the 
manner when he did not intend them to take part at 
all? Now what principle did they wish to secure? 
When it is said in Corinthians that the women must 
keep silent, and in Timothy that they must learn in 
silence, the reason given by the apostle in the first 
passage is that they are commanded to be obedient, 
and in the other passage, that they must learn in silence 
with all subjection. What connection is there between 
being obedient and keeping silent? The answer to 
this question will furnish the key to the explanation of 
both passages. To break the silence they must lay 
aside the veil, but to lay aside the veil was a sign of a 
rejection of their proper relation to man as the head ; 
hence they are ‘‘to be under obedience,” ‘‘ with all 
subjection,”’ and to show this by wearing the veil and 
keeping silent. To lay aside the veil and speak before 
men then as well as now in the East would bea re- 
nunciation of their virtue, modesty, and fidelity to the 
husband. Her silence was necessary, therefore, to 
symbolize her obedience. A loving obedience to man 
on the part of the wife is still obligatory; but it is not 
necessary that she should keep quiet in order to show 
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it. Obedience is the principle, wearing the veil and keep- 
mg silent is the custom by which it is shown. The prin- 
ciple is permanent, the custom is transient. We hold to 
the one and let go the other. So far as these two pas- 
Sages are concerned, I conclude that women may do 
anything in the church that does not injure the relation- 
ship of man as head. If you require a woman to keep 
silent because an ancient custom requires it, you must 
always salute with a holy kiss ; you must also wash the 
saints’ feet ; and you must require our women to wear 
long veils. But if we can preserve the permanent 
principles of greeting involved in the holy kiss, and 
the principle of humility in feet washing, and at the 
same time part with these changeable customs, why 
can we not keep the principle of affectionate submission 
on the part of woman without the variable custom of 
wearing the veil and keeping silent to show it to the 
world ? 

Let our women read, sing, pray, exhort, and do 
anything for which they have the requisite fitness. 
Churches would all be better off if they had a board of 
deaconesses, as the primitive church had. There are 
many things in the gospel, such as love, tenderness, 
mercy, and sympathy, to which man can give no fit 
expression, that our women might present in all beauty. 
The following statements ought to be admitted by all: 

1. No nation can be free that enslaves its women. 

2. The New Testament is a book of principles, and 
is adapted to all times and to all people, and therefore 
does not propagate the local customs of the East. 

3. We must not allow the customs of the pagan 
Greeks, borrowed from the orientals, to fetter the liberty 
the gospel bestows. 
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4. The church in apostolic times never granted to 
its members less privileges than society granted. 
Neither ought we now. 

Ben E. VOLenr. 


CHAPTER V1. 
CHILDREN’S RIGHTS; OR, TEMPERANCE SERMON. 


“Train up a child in the way he should go; and when 
he is old, he will not depart from it.”—Prov. xxii. 6. 

In our haste to bring about immediate results in the 
great temperance reform we have neglected some of the 
most powerful means for the complete overthrow of 
King Alcohol. We recognize that we are in the midst 
of one of the greatest social revolutions of this century, 
and that it is the duty of every man to work for the 
immediate good of the greatest number. But is it not 
possible, nay, probable, that while doing this we may 
forget that the great mass of the people are not moved 
by any sudden impulse, and that they require years of 
training and preparation for any great change? In our 
zeal to accomplish present results, may we not become 
blind to the fact that the solution of this question is for 
the next generation? The mightiest struggle is yet 
future, and it is preéminently the Christian teacher’s 
duty to train the people for it. Slavery was not over- 
thrown in a day; it took well nigh half a century to fire 
the heart of Liberty’s sons and make them cry out, 
‘“Peaceably if we can, forcibly if we must.” 

After having studied the temperance question in all 
its bearings, I present to you what seems to me the 
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best remedy for this, the greatest evil cf the age. It is 
the correct education of the children. Solomon says: 
‘‘Train up a child in the way he should go; and when he 
is old he will not depart from it ;’”’ or better, initiate a 
boy into the mouth of his path and he will not leave it 
when old. As old as this is, it contains the remedy for 
every social evil. It lays down the true principle that 
the training, the education of a child is the guide of 
the man. The text asserts that the point of great con- 
cern is, so to bring up the child that he will walk with 
steadiness and strength in the way he should go. To 
this end he must know the right, be strong to pursue 
it, and heartily willing to make it his choice. 

One of the greatest results achieved by modern 
science is that in the reign of law there is uniformity ; 
and that causes and effects are firmly bound together 
by ties as old as the universe and as eternal as the 
throne of God. Every effect must have a cause adequate 
to produce it. Weare slow to learn that this principle, 
which is so obvious in the physical world, is equally 
true in the moral. Nearly threé thousand years ago, 
Solomon asserted that moral effects follow moral causes. 
Train up a child in the way he should go is the cause, 
and he gives the divine assurance that the effect will be 
that he will not depart therefrom. Ifa child is trained 
up without any regard for the rights of man as vested 
in property, he will steal; if he is brought up without 
any reverence, he will swear ; if he is taught no regard 
for truth, he will lie; if he is brought up with no respect 
for the sacred value of human life, he will murder; if 
he is educated with an inclination to debauchery, he 
will get drunk. Forty and fifty years ago our fathers 
in this question of intemperance sowed to the flesh, and 
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now the sons are reaping the perilous whirlwind. All 
depends on the education of the children. 

I make a plea for the children and their correct 
education. In this age, when so much is being said 
about the rights of men and woman’s rights, I feel like 
saying something about the rights of children. It is 
probable that I shall be met with the statement that 
children already monopolize too much time and atten- 
tion; that the best authors are engaged in writing 
their books, any number of artists in making pictures 
for their amusement; that every street has its stores 
filled with their toys, and that more money is expended 
on the dress of the young people of the present day 
than would have sufficed to clothe a family of a dozen 
in the days of our grandfathers. Children are denounced 
as forward, irreverent, disobedient; their destructive 
tendencies are the abhorrence of landlords and board- 
ing-house keepers; their encroachments and ill-timed 
speeches the terror of guests; their willfulness and in- 
gratitude the despair of parents. These facts afford 
the strongest possible evidence that the rights of chil- 
dren neither have been nor are respected. 

1. The first right of every child is to be well-born; 
and by this I mean that it has a right to the best condi- 
tions, physical, mental, and moral. Without this the 
child is defrauded of his rights at the outset ; and his 
life can hardly fail of being a pitiful protest against 
broken laws. Good health, good habits, sound mentality 
and reverent love should form the basis of every new 
life. The mother who gives herself up to morbid 
fancies, who considers her health an excuse for petu- 
lance and non-exercise of self-control, proves herself 
unworthy of the holy office of mother, and ought not to 
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be surprised if she reap at a later day the bitter harvest 
of her own unwise sowing. I state a fact well known 
to you all, that for many reasons there are hundreds 
of parents not fit to be intrusted with children. 

2. Every child has the right to be taught obedience. 
It is.easy to submit to the inevitable, and to the child 
the requirement of the parent should be law without 
appeal. The habit of obedience to parents may be 
formed before the child is three years old, and parents 
have no excuse for neglecting this inalienable right of 
their children. Without obedience at home, there will 
be no obedience or regard for law when the majority is 
reached. If a child do not respect law at home, he 
will not regard it when he passes beyond the paternal 
roof. Ido not mean alow, degrading, arbitrary sub- 
mission to superiors, but the right kind of respect for 
constituted authority. 

3. Children have the right to suitable employment 
_ and the free use of their faculties. ‘‘ What shall I do?” 
is the plaintive wail of mary a little one imprisoned in 
rooms where everything is too nice to be played with, 
and among grown up people who can not endure noise. 
“Sit down and keep quiet,” is too often the impatient 
answer—an answer I never hear without an indignant 
protest. Keep quiet, indeed! Do you rather bestir 
yourself and find occupation for the restless hands, and 
thought material for the eager intellect, and do not dare 
leave the beautiful temple of a child’s soul to be pos- 
sessed by the demons of idleness, and unrest, and in- 
temperance. Find something for the child to do suit- 
able to its strength and congenial to its taste. Having 
something to do has kept many a boy from the peni- 
tentiary. 
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4. The child has rights of property, and its sense of 
justice ought not to be outraged. The little girl’s love 
of her doll is the beginning of a mother’s affection ; 
and the little boy’s wooden horse made of a stick, or 
train of cars made of boxes tied together, are just as 
real to them and as much their property as are to you 
your merchandise and mechanic’s utensils. Beware 
then how you invade their rights, which are no less 
sacred than those of society itself. I once heard of a 
little girl whose play-house was invaded by an older 
brother who had come down like a wolf on the fold, 
and all the dolls were doing duty as Blue Beard’s 
slaughtered wives. Some were suspended by the hair, 
others by their necks, while some had been beheaded. 
“‘Never mind,” said the mother, ‘‘I can sew their 
heads on and mend them as good as ever.”’ ‘‘ Yes, 
but you can’t mend their feelings!”” Don’t wound the 
feelings. I once read of a lady to whom a gentleman 
wished to be introduced. ‘‘ Excuse me,” she said, 
drawing herself up proudly, ‘‘ when I was a little girl 
I received at your hands an injury that I have never 
forgotten. You may have forgotten the jest of coil- 
ing a dead snake about a little girl's arm, but the little 
girl has not forgotten it, and never will.” 

5. The child has a right to that kind of a training 
‘that will make him temperate. In nine cases out of 
ten intemperance begins at home. It begins at home, 
and is finished at the infamous saloons and grogshops. 
Train up a child to despise drunkenness, and he will 
never beadrunkard. Thisis the general rule. Educate 
the children to be so temperate that-no desire for strong 
drink will ever tempt them. Let the desire for in- 
toxicants die out, let the thirst for liquors be entirely 
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eradicated, let the demand for them be wholly stopped, 
and then the nefarious liquor traffic will cease. And, 
my friends, this is the only effectual remedy. We 
must look to our homes for the foundation of our virtue; 
to the fathers and mothers of our children for the moral 
as well as the physical characteristics of our nation. 
We must make the fountain strong and pure if the 
stream shall be full and life-giving. Parents must be 
impressed with the obligations under which they are 
placed to bring up their children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. 

We must calla halt. Fathers and mothers must 
remember that above pleasure and society and mer- 
chandise and commerce and politics, and everything 
that tempts us, there stands first and paramount the 
duty of leading up into noblest perfection of develop- 
ment the children that God has given. We must live 
under the conviction that the future of the nation is 
wrapped up in the hearts of the children; and such as 
they are, the society, politics, commerce, morals, re- 
ligion of the world shall be. We begin at the wrong 
end of the great problems of life. We neglect the 
moving and regulative forces of the body politic, social 
and religious, and busy ourselves only with struggles 
and expedients to correct and counteract their fearful 
effects. The pound of cure has been preferred to the 
ounce of prevention. Cure the effect by purifying the 
cause. 

I would not be misunderstood: while we must 
work for the future, we must neither relax a single effort 
now nor concede an inch of ground already gained. 
We must prohibit the manufacture, the selling and the 
drinking of all intoxicating beverages. 
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We must do this, — 

1. Because prohibition has been tried elsewhere and 
proved successful. 

2. Intemperance squanders so much money ; it 
does not pay. 

3. Because it is wrong; it violates man’s rights 
vested in property. 

4. It is a relic of the brute force of a barbaric age. 

5. It threatens our national existence. 

6. It is destructive of religion. 

7. It destroys the soul. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THANKSGIVING SERMON. 


“Happy is that people, that is in such a case: yea, 
happy is that people, whose God is the Lord.”—Psa. cxliv. 1 5. 

“He hath not dealt so with any nation: and as for his 
judgments, they have not knownthem. Praise ye the Lord.” 
—Ps. exlvii. 20. 

We deem it eminently fitting to meet in our house 
of worship on this day set apart by the ‘“ powers that 
be” and render thanksgiving and praise to Almighty 
God for his abundant blessings given to us during the 
year. We come to-day to acknowledge ourselves 
dependent onthe great Father of lights for every good 
and every perfect gift, for all the manifold blessings 
and gracious favors which we enjoy. 

We live in times full of interest, and I think we 
ought to be a happy people. God has made every- 
thing just right, and upon finishing pronounced every- 
thing good. And while some things have been marred 
more or less by sin, the world still contains a great 
many things to make us happy and to make us feel like 
rendering thanksgiving to God. The sky is blue, the 
fields are carpeted with the green grass and embroidered 
with flowers for three-fourths of the year, and the other 
time enshrouded in beautiful snow; the water has a 
crystalline flash, the sunlight is golden, and the moon- 
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light is silvery—everything is just right. Of all the 
years of the world’s history this is the best time to live. 
A man can live more now in a few years than he could 
in hundreds of years in ages gone by. We have so 
much skill now-a-days in converting the forces of nature 
into ministering spirits to help us along, it makes life 
more pleasant. We hitch our thought to the lightning’s 
car, and it darts around the world in the twinkling of an 
eye; we harness the power of steam to our commerce 
and it moves from port to port in obedience to the will 
of man; and by our improved methods of agriculture 
we cause every hillside to rejoice with a golden harvest. 

We have met to-night to enumerate some of the 
blessings for which we should be thankful, and to in- 
quire what course we may pursue to guarantee the 
perpetuity of these blessings, so far as they are de- 
pendent on our action. 

I. What have we to be thankful for? 

To say that we have nothing to be grateful for, that 
our government in the providence of God has brought 
us nothing to cause us to render thanksgiving, would 
be giving very strong proof either of ignorance or in- 
gratitude. 

1. We ought to be thankful to God for peace. In 
the language of General ‘Taylor’s message to Congress, 
““we are at peace with the whole world and all the rest 
of mankind!” Allover our country, about fifteen years 
ago, rang out the glad news, peace, peace! Men 
bowed down and prayed who had never prayed before, 
and all over the land did we rejoice because of peace. 
And we ought to sing to God to-day, ‘‘ Glory to God 
in the highest, on earth peace among men of good 
will.” 
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2. We ought to be very thankful for a government 
so well adapted to secure the blessings of liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness to our people. Our govern- 
ment is very complicated, yet notwithstanding its in- 
tricate machinery it moves off without the ‘‘ sound of 
a hammer,” or appearance of friction between the 
several departments, ‘‘ establishing justice, insuring 
domestic tranquillity, providing for the common de- 
fense, promoting the general welfare, and securing to 
us all the blessings of liberty.”” A government whose 
legislative, executive, and judicial powers are so nicely 
balanced that it is almost impossible for one branch of 
the government to usurp the functions belonging to 
another, and on that account we have less liability to 
tyranny than most countries. 

3. We ought to be thankful for the widespread 
facilities for education. This age differs from all other 
periods in the diffusion of education among the masses. 
Every man, woman, and child in this country has 
abundant opportunities for enlightenment. We have 
so many schools and colleges, books and papers and 
churches that no man is excusable for being ignorant. 

4. That although a part of our country has been 
terribly afflicted with yellow fever, yet we should feel 
thankful that good has been brought out of that. The 
liberality of the Northern people in contributing their 
money to relieve the poor, distressed sufferers has 
touched the heart of the South as nothing else has since 
the war, and bound the two sections together. God 
sometimes brings us down upon our backs that we may 
look up to him. It is possible that some good may 
come out of the great plague that walks in darkness, 
and the lesson may be learned that cleanliness is es- 
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sential to continued health. And then the religious 
heroism displayed, surpassing the valor of battle fields, 
has furnished an overwhelming refutation of the infidel 
objection that Christianity is powerless to stir the peo- 
ple to deeds of valor. , 

5. That our country is so situated that we are not 
likely to be engaged in war with any foreign power. 
Canada on the north is too weak to trouble us, and 
Mexico on the south is not worth annexing to the 
United States. There is no inducement whatever to 
cause us to desire either the one or the other of these 
countries as additional states in this Union. And then 
the politics of this country is taking such a shape as 
not to present any sectional issue. There is not an 
issue to-day dividing the country from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, and on that account it is safe to say that no war 
threatens the country from within. 

6. We have abundant crops. God has promised 
that seed time and harvest shall not fail, and his word 
has received abundant confirmation this season. We 
have had an excellent crop of grain and good weather 
in which to harvest it. We have no room for grum- 
bling, but plenty of room for thanksgiving. 

7. But while we feel thankful for the starry heavens, 
the golden sunshine, the gentle showers of rain, a 
fertile soil for freedom of purpose and liberty of action, 
for peace and prosperity, the advantages of good gov- 
ernment, educational facilities, and a happy people, we 
raise our voices in special thanksgiving to God for the 
moral and religious improvement of our people. The 
people are better now than they have ever been before. 
The world is growing better all the time. The people 
are a great deal better to-day morally and religiously 
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than at any past time. Men ever since the days of 
Horace, the Latin poet, and Dido in Carthage, have 
been dissatisfied with their occupations and lamenting 
the evil times, and declaring that everything is going to 
rack, and stoutly maintaining that the world is waxing 
worse and worse. It may all be explained by saying 
that we have better facilities for finding out the news. \ 
Fifty to seventy-five years ago there were very few 
papers and notelegraphs. To-day if a murder or any 
great sensational calamity should happen in any part 
of the world, it is in the next morning’s paper, whereas 
fifty years ago if it had happened over in the next 
township the news would have been two weeks in 
reaching you, and sometimes you would not hear of it 
at all. And then some of our papers make special 
efforts to rake up the sensational crimes from the lowest 
sinks of vice in our land, and publish it abroad. The 
propriety of this is a thing very questionable. It is not 
a fair exponent of our morals, and leads men to sup- 
pose that we are growing worse all the time. Our 
people are not getting worse; but, on the contrary, 
there is more truth, more honesty, more justice, more 
liberty, more true-hearted, sincere, religious men and 
women in the world now than at any other period of 
its history. For this we render thanksgiving to God. 
But while we have advanced and are advancing in 
material wealth and moral and religious culture, I 
would not be understood to say that we are perfect. 
That there are evils among us, no one will deny; that 
changes might be made for the better, it were un- 
reasonable to doubt; and concerning methods of 
removing evil or working good, we may differ widely 
and yet honestly. Evil is inseparable from human 
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nature; the best human schemes are capable of im- 
provement, and human opinions must be various be- 
cause they are fallible. 

In the next place, I wish to say a few words about 
politics. A preacher has a right to take an interest in 
}politics; but no right to advocate, nor do I so wish, 
his party preferences from the desk that has been con- 
secrated to religion. But when certain bad practices— 
pitfalls into which the unwary fall—that seriously affect 
the welfare of the religion we profess, have been allowed 
to grow up in politics, it is within the legitimate province 
of the pulpit to point out their moral tendency and to 
insist on their correction. These practices are not 
peculiar to any one party, but are common to all, and 
they have flourished so long without molestation that 
no individual nor party feels responsible for them. 

In some parts of the country, no sooner is a man 
nominated for office than he is expected to contribute 
to the campaign fund (ostensibly to pay traveling ex- 
penses of speakers and circulate campaign literature, 
but not always expended for these purposes) more 
than he is able, frequently, and to give freely to every- 
‘thing—churches, camp-meetings, brass bands—and to 
treat the liquor drinkers or to lose their votes. In 
some parts of the country so well established is this 
latter requirement, so old is the precedent, that if a man 
upon receiving the, nomination for office would write 
and publish a letter, saying that under no considera- 
tion would he use, or allow his friends to use for him, 
liquor to treat voters, he would be defeated. Now, 
according to my code of morals I can not see the dif- 
ference between bribing a man with money and with 
whisky and beer. The principle is the same. And I 
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assure you there are many in this country who are 
willing to sell their votes for either money or liquor. I 
once heard a drinking man say to a candidate, ‘‘If you 
don’t give me ten cents I won’t support you.” The 
candidate honorably replied, ‘‘No, sir; if I do, you will 
get drunk.’’ Thus some candidates—and it affords me 
great pleasure to say it—get through exciting cam- 
paigns with untarnished honor. I wish it could be 
said of all. 

The excitement and enthusiasm incident to a cam- 
paign like the one through which we are passing brings 
about amusing features sometimes—amusing from their 
inconsistency. For example, good Christian men who 
can not find a word to say in prayer-meetings, can 
make political speeches by the hour. Men who can 
not listen to a sermon forty minutes can listen for three 
or four hours at a stretch to speakers who have neither 
original conceptions nor even freshness of statement, 
and with nothing to recommend them except intensity 
of conviction. Men who during religious revivals can 
not endure the excitement of shouting, will go to politi- 
cal conventions, as at Chicago or Cincinnati—grave 
judges and honorable, dignified senators with long 
beards and silvery hair—and at the mere mention of 
great names exhibit the wildest excitement and enthu- 
siasm in the history of the whole world, clap their 
hands, climb up on chairs, throw up their hats, take off 
their coats and wave them, tear down the bunting and 
wave it, and shout themselves hoarse for thirty minutes 
at a time, and keep this up at intervals for a whole 
week! When thus wrought up to the highest pitch, 
men are led to believe that everything depends upon 
the result of whatever election is pending—and was 
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there ever any election that was not declared to be 
the ‘“‘most important,”’ and the ‘‘interests involved 
the most momentous”? It is alwaysso. And they are 
not always scrupulous about the means employed to 
gain the end they desire. The immense frauds, the 
gambling, the wire-working, the drunken revelry, the 
quarreling, and the brutal fighting, are great pitfalls 
into which men fall and sink down to everlasting ruin. 
And now, because these abuses seem to be so insepar- 
ably connected with political campaigns, causing more 
wickedness and demoralization in one presidential elec- 
tion year than perhaps in ten ordinary years put to- 
gether, good men have been led to inquire whethcr 
or not we could have equal liberty with fewer elections. 
Our country itself has been, a few times in its history, 
in danger over the result of elections, but not very 
often. The fertility of our soil, the temperature of 
our climate, our schools and colleges, the rich legacy 
of a glorious history bequeathed to us by our fathers, 
our religion, indeed all that we cherish as best, have 
never been to any great extent dependent upon politi- 
cal party. It is fortunate for us that this is true, for 
neither one of the great parties now claiming the suf- 
frages of the American people dare to face a moral 
question, or put down wickedness. For proof of this 
statement, take any state in which one party has an 
overwhelming majority (Iowa, for example), and 
another state in which the other party has likewise a 
great majority (Kentucky), and in neither state do 
they dare say to intemperance—the crime of all crimes 
—‘‘Do thou cease to exist.”” On this account I would 
hail it as the most auspicious day in the history of 
this country if both the present political parties could 
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be laid on the shelf of oblivion and another party 
formed that would deal with moral questions as well as 
political. A party that would ask nobody to vote for 
a bad man; a party that would try to put a stop to 
every gigantic evil, instead of courting its power; a 
party that would make an end of polygamy in Utah 
and free-loveism in New York. Such a party in the 
place of the ones we have now would be a boon from 


God. 


CHAPTER VIEL 
CHRISTMAS SERMON. 


“And she brought forth her firstborn son, and wrapped 
him in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger; be- 
cause there was no room for them in the inn.’—Luke ii. 7. 


During the personal ministry of Jesus multitudes 
flocked to hear him. Some of these came a long dis- 
tance, for we read that ‘‘Jesus went about all Galilee, 
teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel 
of the kingdom, and healing all manner of disease 
among the people. And his fame went throughout all 
Syria: and they brought to him all sick people that 
were taken with divers diseases and torments, and those 
which were possessed with demons, and those which 
were lunatic, and those that had the palsy; and he 
healed them. And there followed him great multi- 
tudes of people from Galilee, and from Decapolis, and 
from Jerusalem, and from Judea, and from beyond Jor- 
dan” (Matt. iv. 23-25). Again: ‘‘His name spread 
abroad throughout all the region round about Galilee”’ 
(Mark i. 28). On another occasion the people were 
amazed at one of his miracles and cried out: ‘‘ What a 
word is this! For with authority and with power he 
commands the unclean spirits, and they come out. And 
the fame of him went out into every place of the coun- 
try round about” (Luke iv. 36, 37). Again, when he 
had cured a loathsome leper and charged him to tell 
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there a fame abroad of him: and great multitudes came 
together to hear, and to be healed by him of their infirm- 
ities’ (Luke v. 15). 

Now it is perfectly natural to suppose that these 
people would carry back to their homes certain impres- 
sions of the great Teacher, and in this way it would not 
be long until the whole country adjacent to the ministry 
of Jesus would have some knowledge of his wonderful 
works, as well as the matter and method of his teaching. 
It is easy to see, I think, how both his doctrine and his 
miracles would be misunderstood, and hence in many 
cases perverted. It was an age fond of the wonderful, 
full of superstition, narrow and prejudiced, and alto- 
gether too much lacking in mental and moral culture to 
appreciate the teachings of him who spake as never 
man spake. You can not put a great truth into a nar- 
row mind. 

In that age of the world writing materials were 
scarce and costly, and were used by the few who could 
afford them. Hence these impressions of Jesus— 
some of them true, some of them true only in part, 
some wholly false—were handed down by memory. 
The fact is, all the converts at first were taught by word 
of mouth altogether, Jesus, so far as we know, having 
made no provision to commit his doctrine to writing. 
The early church was established in this way. Later in 
the history of the church, and in the experience of the 
apostles, certain teachers who had not the Holy Spirit 
given to them to bring all things to their remembrance 
to guide them into all truth, began to teach many 
errors. To correct these, the apostles wrote to the 
various churches, giving in detail an exposition of the 
whole doctrine of Christ. These letters to the 
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churches did not, it is likely, embrace every fact the 
writers knew of the doctrine of Jesus; nor, indeed, 
have we all the documents that were written (I. Cor. 
vii. 1; I. Cor. v. g). This is especially true of the 
gospels narrating the events in the life of Jesus. No 
one of the four evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, wrote all that he knew of Jesus and his ministry, 
but selected such facts as tended to prove the proposi- 
tion he had in hand, namely, the Messiahship of Jesus. 
Many sketches. were written and are now lost. Nor do 
these we have give every fact and incident that hap- 
pened in the ministry of Jesus. John expressly says: 
‘““Many other signs truly did Jesus in the presence of 
his disciples which are not written in this book’? (John 
xXx. 30). ‘‘There are also many other things which 
Jesus did, the which, if they should be written every one, 
I suppose that even the world itself could not contain 
the books that should be written” (John xxi.25.) From 
the visit of his parents to the temple, and his tarrying 
behind and questioning the doctors of the law when he 
was twelve years of age, until he began to be about 
thirty years of age—a gap of eighteen years—not a 
word or even hint do we have of his career. There was, 
however, a great flowing stream of tradition made up of 
incidents and events in his early life, personal reminis- 
cences, method of teaching, qualities of voice, personal 
appearance, etc., from which our gospels are buckets- 
ful dipped out before the stream became impure, 

Consider, — 

1, That many persons in the apostolic age had tried 
to commit to writing this body of tradition that had 
been handed down by the memory of those who had 
been eye-witnesses from the beginning (Luke i. I). 
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2. That this handing down the teaching of Jesus 
was tradition, and embraced everything about him, 
written and unwritten. 

3. The word tradition ought not to excite our 
hostility. Luke says the things most surely believed 
among them in his day were handed down by tradition 
(Luke i. 2). So Paul says to the church at Corinth: 
‘T praise you, brethren, that ye remember me in all 
things, and keep the ordinances as I delivered them 
unto you. (Explain the word ‘‘ordinances.” The 
Greek is zapaddcecc, which literally means traditions 
which is a Latin word). 

4. That there were many things Jesus said and did, 
not written in our four gospels. It is highly probable 
that our gospels were in some measure a disappoint- 
ment when they first appeared. They omitted so much. 

(1) His infancy. Matthew gives it in two chap- 
ters. Luke gives it in one chapter. Mark and John 
skip it altogether. 

(2) His boyhood. Luke gives one incident (his visit 
to the temple). Matthew, Mark and John skip it. 

(3) His manhood. No one mentions his personal 
appearance. Prophecy states: ‘‘He hath no form nor 
comeliness and when we shall see him there is no beauty 
that we should desire him.’”’ This, however, may have 
another interpretation. 

(4) This large stream of tradition, of which our gos- 
pels are only a small part, remained tolerably pure for 
along time. This was owing, no doubt, to the fact 
that this was the usual way of handing down truth, 
and because many persons were living who could cor- 
rect any error; and ‘still further, because these things 
had not been told over enough to be corrupted. Paul 
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himself rescued a rich saying of Jesus from the current‘ 
‘‘It is more blessed to give than to receive”? (Acts 
XX. 35). 

Now later on in the history of the church men began 
to write down a great many stories about Mary the 
mother of Jesus, Joseph, the infancy of Jesus, and the 
acts of Pilate. Before the year 400 A. D. there were at 
least six books written on these subjects, and a little 

‘later many more. On this Christmas day, when all the 
most enlightened parts of the world are met to speak 
praises of Jesus, it occurs to me that a few direct 
quotations from these books might at least be interest- 
ing to you. The more so because I know you have 
not had access to the means of knowing what stories 
tradition has preserved. 

I give from these sources several extracts making a 
continuous history. I quote first from the gospel of 
James, second or third century. 

1. Mary’s mother was named Anna; her father, 
Joachim. Joachin: was a rich shepherd; divided his 
property into three parts: one-third for widows and 
orphans, strangers and poor, one-third for religious 
service, and one-third for himself, 

When Mary was six months old, her mother set 
her down to see if she could walk, and she walked 
seven steps. She then vowed to the Lord that Mary 
should not walk on the earth until she had come into 
the temple. When she was three years old they took 
her to the temple, and she was reared there as if she was 
a dove, and received food from the hand of an angel ; 
when twelve priests had a council and resolved to give 
her to a man in one of the tribes to keep her till she 
got old enough to be married. The high priest was 
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instructed by an angel to send Zacharias out to sum- 
mon all the widowers, to see which one should take 
her. Joseph threw away his axe and went to Jerusa- 
lem, and she fell to his lot. Joseph was very modest 
about accepting her. He said: ‘‘I have children, and 
am an old man, and she isa young gil.” These books 
state several times that Joseph was a widower; that 
he had four sons and two daughters; that he was forty 
years of age before he was married the first time, lived 
with his first wife forty-nine years, and altogether lived 
one hundred and eleven years. Two of his sons, 
Simeon and Justus, the two oldest sons, were married, 
‘and so were the two daughters. 

When Mary was sixteen, Jesus was born in a cave 
near Bethlehem. As soon as Jesus was born he stood 
upon his feet. On the third day after his birth Mary 
went out to the cave, and entering a stable put the child 
in the manger. When they made their journey to 
Egypt, three boys and one girl went along. Dragons 
came out of the caves and adored him; and lions and 
panthers showed them the way, going before them 
bowing their heads. On the third day of their journey 
they stopped to rest under a palm tree, and Mary longed 
for some of its fruit. Joseph reproached her with the 
statement of the height of the tree. Jesus, infant 
as he was, commanded the tree to bend its head and 
refresh his mother with its fruit. Jesus hada branch of 
this tree transferred to Paradise, and conferred this 
blessing on it, that it shall be said of all who conquer in 
any contest: ‘‘ You have attained the palm of victory.” 
The first city they reached they entered a temple hav- 
ing in it three hundred and fifty-five idols, and they all 
prostrated themselves before Jesus. Afterwards they 
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stayed with a widow. And in the third year of Jesus’ 
age he played with the boys; he took a dried fish and 
put it in a basin and ordered it to move, and it moved. 
He said to it, ‘‘Throw out thy salt and walk into the 
water,” and it did so. And the neighbors, seeing what 
had been done, told it to the widow, and she turned 
them out. On one day while in Egypt a wedding was 
postponed because the bride suddenly became dumb. 
Jesus cured her. A girl was cured of the leprosy, and, 
when Joseph and Mary left Egypt, begged to be taken 
along. They took her. He turned a young man who 
had suddenly become a mule back again to be a young 
man.’ 

The gospel of Thomas gives an account of his life 
at Nazareth; of his schooling, how he was too far 
advanced for his teachers; his quarrels with his play- 
mates, cursing them with great anger and striking them 
down dead, and especially his raising them to life again. 
A boy fell through the back door and was killed. Jesus 
raised him to life again. As Jesus was going through 
town with Joseph, a boy ran up and struck him on the 
arm. Jesus said to him, ‘‘ Thou shalt not finish thy jour- 
ney,’ and he at once fell down dead. The citizens got 
very angry, and they asked Joseph to move away with 
-his bad boy. And at once they became blind; and 
when Joseph saw what Jesus had done, he became 
enraged and in a fury seized him by the ear. Again 
he brought back to life one who had been snake-bitten. 
He restored to life a boy who had cut his foot splitting 
wood and had bled to death. He went to the well to 
get water. The crowds broke his pitcher. He took 
his cloak and filled it with water and brought it to 
Mary. One day when Joseph was making plows and 
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ox-yokes a sick man came and ordered a couch. Joseph 
spoiled one of the pieces of wood by making it too 
short. Jesus stretched it out and made it long enough. 
A viper bit James while he was gathering straw ; James 
fell as if dead. Jesus healed the wound by blowing on 
it, and the viper died. He makes sparrows out of clay 
and causes them to fly; tames a lioness and her cubs; 
turns three boys into kids for not playing with him ; 
they hid from him. 

Jesus and many other boys were playing in the 
creek on the Sabbath day. Jesus had made a little 
fish pond and twelve mud sparrows, and placed three 
on each side. A Jew came along and quarreled with 
the boys for playing thus on the Sabbath, and pushed 
down one side of the fish dam, and the water ran out. 
Jesus said to him, ‘‘As that water has vanished away, so 
thy life shall vanish away,” and immediately that boy 
dried up. Joseph was ordered, as carpenter, to make a 
throne for a king ; worked two years, and spoiled it in 
its dimensions. Jesus remedied it. 

A philosopher asked him if he had'studied medi- 
cine. In reply Jesus explained to him physics, meta- 
physics, hyperphysics, and hypophysics, the powers 
and humors of the body, number of members and 
bones, and veins, arteries and nerves; effect of heat and 
dryness, of cold and moisture, and what these give rise 
to; the operation of the soul on the body; its percep- 
tions and powers; the faculty of speech, and many other 
things beyond the reach of created intellect. 

We have the gospel of James; gospel of nativity 
of Mary; history of Joseph the carpenter ; gospel of 
Thomas; Arabic gospel of the infancy of the Saviour; 
gospel of Nicodemus; the acts of Pilate, his report to 
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Rome; a narrative of Joseph of Arimathea; Acts of 
Peter and Paul; acts of Barnabas; acts of Philip, of 
Andrew, of Thaddeus; revelation of Paul, etc. 

You ask me if I believe these things? J say no. 
They as a general thing are not well attested, while 
some are incompatible with his character. 

I. Ihave cited these stories because at this Christ- 
mas time, when we are celebrating his birth and life, 
every incident relating to Jesus is curious and inter- 
esting. 

2. To show what foolish and silly stories were 
handed down, some of them partly true, others wholly 
false, and required to be believed by a corrupt and 
later form of Christianity. The interest in Jesus is 
shown by this immense mass of corrupt tradition. 

3. It shows the inventive genius of men to fill up 
the gaps in the divine record. Men have been at this 
kind of work all along. For example, in church offi- 
cers, popes, cardinals, archbishops, bishops in the 
modern sense, canons, deans, rectors, class-leaders, 
presiding elders, clergymen as a separate class, are all 
assumptions of a later church, after the church had 
departed from the word of the Lord. This stream of 
tradition gave the world discussions on trinitarianism - 
and unitarianism, particular redemption, multitudes of 
creeds, a tyrannical priestcraft, the punishment of her- 
etics, and the schismatical divisions of the church of 
Jesus Christ, its corruption and enfeeblement. ( Breth- 
ren, let our plea fora return from this corrupt stream of 
tradition to the pure crystal fountain, Jesus Christ and 
his word divinely attested, ring out all over the land on 
this celebration of the birthday of Jessy Our plea is 
the grandest in the world. 
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4. Lhave cited these stories to show the immense 
advantage our well attested gospels have over these 
later books. These books present him as a wonder- 
worker; ours, as a suffering Saviour. 

There are some very important events the time and 
place of which God has not seen fit to reveal. It is 
said Moses died when he was one hundred and twenty 
years old, his eye not dimmed nor his natural force 
abated; and God buried him in a valley in the land of 
Moab, over against Beth-peor; but no man knoweth of 
his sepulcher unto this day. Just as it is in regard to 
the place where Moses was buried, so it is in regard to 
the time our Saviour was born, ‘‘no man knoweth 
unto this day.’”’ This is to every reflecting mind matter 
for rejoicing ; because, on the one hand, had the exact 
place where Moses was buried been known to the 
Israelites, they would have been disposed to tarry at his 
grave, and possibly to have paid him divine honors; 
and on the other hand, if the exact day on which Jesus 
was born were known, the attention of the people 
might be directed to that instead of to him as the 
Saviour of the world. In the absence of any accurate 
knowledge on the subject, the conjectures about the 
day and month of Jesus’ birth have been various. It 
may not be amiss to mention some of these. 

The Egyptians place it in January ; Wagenseil, in 
February; Bochart, in March; Clement of Alexandria, 
in April; Epiphanius, in June; Dr. Lightfoot, the 15th 
of September; Scaliger, one of the most learned men 
of his time, puts it in October ; the Latin Church, the 
2sth day of December. Thus you see that uniformity 
has not at all characterized the opinions of the learned 
in regard to the day and month of Jesus’ birth. In the 
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midst of such confusion and contrariety of opinion it is 
really difficult to tell the exact date of Christ’s birth ; 
modern Christendom, however, has followed the Latin 
Church, and observes the 25th of December, Christmas, 
as the birthday of our Saviour. This day had long 
before been observed by the Romans by having the 
feast called Bruma on the 25th of December. This 
feast Bruma celebrated the shortest day of the year, or 
as we Call it now, the winter solstice. It will be obvious, 
then, to all that Christendom is indebted for the Christ_ 
mas which we celebrate to pagan Rome indirectly and 
to the Roman Catholic Church directly, which simply 
perpetuated the feast called Bruma, and in addition 
thereto performed mass on that day. This, then, is the 
origin of the custom and meaning of the word; for 
when you put together Christ, whose birthday they 
sought to celebrate, and mass, which was performed on 
that day, you have Christ-mas. 

Now the four gospels do not state any definite time. 
Matthew contents himself with saying that Jesus was 
born in Bethlehem of Judea in the days of Herod the 
king; Luke mentions no exact time, but still gives us 
some circumstantial evidence connected therewith 
which may be of service in determining the date ap- 
proximately ; both Mark and John omit the birth and 
childhood of Jesus altogether, and begin their testimony 
with his full-grown manhood. The New Testament 
does not, therefore, directly settle the question. For 
our information, then, we must depend upon tradition, 
and what little evidence may be found in the passage 
in which occurs the text. I do not accept the current 
belief that our Lord was born on the day we celebrate, 
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and will briefly state grounds for my rejection of that 
hypothesis. 

1. Because Clement of Alexandria, who wrote 
about Anno Domini 280, only one hundred and eighty 
years after the death of the last apostle, puts the birth 
of Jesus in April. 

2. Because Epiphanius, who was born in the year 
320, places the birth of Christ in June instead of De- 
cember. 

3. Luke declares that the shepherds were abiding 
in the field, keeping watch over their flocks by night. 
This last objection seems to me decisive of the 
question; for the shepherds usually stayed out in the 
fields watching their flocks as long as the weather would 
permit. Generally they were driven into winter quar- 
ters by the cold weather during the month of October. 
If, then, Jesus was born when the weather was warm 
enough to allow shepherds to remain in the fields keep- 
ing watch by night, and they withdrew from the pasture 
lands. before winter, it is almost certain that his birth 
did not happen in December. 

But what practical advantage is it- to know the date 
of Jesus’ birth? Do the benefits resulting to the world 
from his birth depend on either time or place? It 
makes no difference what day of the year we observe as 
Jesus’ birthday, or indeed whether we observe any. 
The question of the highest concern with us is, do we 
appreciate his work? Do we acknowledge his au- 
thority as our King? Do we admire his pure, unself- 
ish life, accept his sacrificial death, believe that he was 
delivered for our offenses and raised again for our 
justification, and surrender ourselves in unreserved 
obedience to his commandments? Let us be content 
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with knowing that God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life; and that 
the gospel, this good news, is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth, to the Jew first, 
and also to the Greek. 

This gospel as set forth in the New Testament is the 
good news of salvation in Christ. Ought we not then to 
lift up our souls in gratitude and sing aloud, ‘‘Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men’’? This gospel of good will toward men 
has its springs in the depths of the Infinite mind, and its 
premises were laid in the divine view of God’s nature, 
the nature of man and of divine government, and it is 
not likely that even the most gigantic intellect of man 
can ever fathom its mysteries or grasp its logic; and 
even if the most gifted minds could dive into these 
depths and bring up for themselves pearls of great 
price, the great masses of men could not succeed in 
doing so. The masses can not seize abstractions. 
Truth must come to them in concrete form, embodied, 
visible, tangible. God therefore gave the world a _per- 
son, not a doctrine ; and in him is the fullness of all our 
joys, and a remedy for every disease of the soul. =~ 

There are two necessities to be provided for before 
man can understand God and receive a plan of salva- 
tion: 

1. That God should reveal himself in his relations 
to humanity. This called for a supernatural revelation. 
Simply words or a law will not answer, hence God 
comes upon the plane of human life and identifies 
himself with humanity. God manifest in the flesh— 
Emanuel, God with us, is the great need of the world. 
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And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us 
(and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father) full of grace and truth. 

2. There must be a demonstration of Divine pow- 
er to lift human nature out of its helplessness and 
carry it up to triumph over sin and death. It is not 
much value to the soul of man to prove that God is 
able to save men, or that the Creator should feel a 
tender compassion for his creatures, or that it is in 
harmony with the soundest teaching of mental and 
moral science that man has recuperative and restorative 
energies in his nature which will answer to the first 
quickening touch of truth and love. Ali this is pale 
moonshine playing among icebergs, with glittering 
charms but with no melting power. What is wanted is 
to see human nature lifted up from its depths of weak- 
ness and wretchedness, and carried through the bitterest 
conflicts of sin and sorrow and death to complete and 
immortal victory. All this is taught in revelation and 
demonstrated in the life of Christ. The lowly mind, the 
most unlearned among the broken-hearted of earth can 
understand and appreciate it, and faith rejoices in that 
which philosophy searches for in vain. The sinner 
appropriates by faith all the treasures of divine wisdom, 
love, and power to be found in the life, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus, the Christ, and thus has salvation 
from ignorance, salvation from pollution, salvation from 
weakness, salvation from the guilt of sin, and salvation 
from deaths There is no other name under heaven 
given among men, whereby we must be saved. For 
this glorious salvation, with all the exalted privileges 
connected therewith, we should give ‘‘glory to God in 
the highest.” For the reign of peace on earth, and 
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good will toward men, no man of ancient times could 
devise the means by which it could be secured. They 
were not destitute of genius or of talents. As glorious 
minds as God ever gave to the race he gave ever and 
anon to these ancient nations and peoples, that they 
might not lack any capacity their own nature was cap- 
able of supplying. There was grand military skill; 
there was sometimes great statesmanship; there were. 
glorious architectural monuments of taste, genius and 
labor; there were immortal triumphs of art wrought by 
pencil and chisel; oratory and poetry that can never 
die have come down to us from these times, and the 
world echoes yet with speech, music, and song from 
hearts and lips inspired with genius. Science made 
discoveries, art wrought inventions, and philosophy 
taught beautiful and wonderful things; but sin still held 
sway, and no human genius or skill could break its 
power or unlock the awful mysteries of death. Every 
generation sought to improve by the struggles and 
failures of its predecessors, until human wisdom was 
taxed to its utmost, and the world was bankrupt alike 
in faith and hope. Roman civilization was in its do- 
tage. The Augustan age, with all its external splendor, 
could but ill conceal the moral leprosy that every way 
deformed human nature, and preyed on the very vitals 
of the body politic. God, freedom, and immortality 
were but as dreams that floated in the fancy of a few 
philosophers, or lingered in the visions of poets asa 
weird heritage from the superstitious past. Tombs and © 
monuments of statesmen, generals, and philosophers 
along the Appian Way bore inscriptions of doubt and 
despair rather than of hope. The philosophies and re- 
ligions of Assyria, Egypt, Persia, Greece, as absorbed 
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into the philosophies and religions of Rome, culminated 
in a skepticism among the educated, debasing super- 
stition among the masses, and moral degradation among 
all. The long anxious search for the original cause 
and the supreme God had drooped in weariness, and 
degenerated into utter indifference. The lull from am- 
bitious strifes and bloody wars, when the temple of 
Janus was closed, only made more sad and piercing the 
heart-cry from a relentless and despairing world for 
some deliverer from on high to break the fetters of the 
soul and proclaim liberty to the captives of sin and 
death, to reveal authoritatively to faith what philoso- 
phy had failed to discover to reason, and pour light on 
the dark and painful problems of duty and destiny. 

At this time, this was the time when Jesus was 
born, wrapped in swaddling clothes and laid in a man- 
ger. ‘‘And there were in the same country shepherds 
abiding in the field, keeping watch over their flocks by 
night. And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon 
them, and the glory of the Lord shone round about 
them ; and they were sore afraid. And the angel said 
unto them, Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be toall people. For 
unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord. . . . And suddenly 
there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host praising God, and saying, Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.” 


CHAPTERALX. 
CONCERNING BETTER HEARING. 


“Take heed therefore how ye hear” (Luke viii. 18). 


It has been ‘a matter somewhat curious to me that 
so many books and newspaper articles have been writ- 
ten to give instruction on how to preach, and so few 
on how to hear. Probably the reason is because the 
presumption has been current that the most direct way 
to make the people better is to improve the quality of 
the preaching. Holding this to be only a part of the 
truth, I think it not amiss to call ‘attention to the fact 
that it is far more what the people do for themselves 
than what is done for them by their preacher that leads 
to growth in grace and knowledge. I would not dis- 
parage the value of better preaching, for it is much 
needed ; but my decided conviction is that the average 
preaching in all religious bodies is far better than the 
average hearing. In fact, there is a great deal of good 
preaching in every village in the land going to waste for 
want of better hearing. Out of a hundred sermons 
heard it frequently happens that not ten are remem- 
bered, and of those not more than one point in each 
affects the life. Now, with all charity for weak memo- 
ories, I suggest that this is too great a waste. Good 
hearers are as scarce as good preachers. 

To increase the power of the sermon, and make it 
more of a permanent than a temporary benefit, I offer 
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a few suggestions, trusting they may be profitable to all 
who read them. 

To hear a sermon to the best advantage, one must 
come to the house of God in as good physical and 
spiritual condition as possible. People can not revel 
until twelve or one o'clock Saturday night, get up 
late Sunday morning, hurry off to church cross and 
fretful, and be in a good mood to listen to a message 
wholly different from this state of feeling. Let Sat- 
urday be made an inclined plane up to the Lord’s 
day, and let there be sufficient spiritual preparation to 
crowd out not only hostile critical feeling, but also all 
secular business. The man who goes to church to see 
whether the preacher makes any mistakes in grammar, 
rhetoric or logic, will frequently be gratified at the cost 
of all good from the sermon; and so, too, he who goes 
with his mind full of farms, stores, saw-mills, railways, 
present losses and future gains, will be so out of har- 
mony with the worship as to receive little or no benefit. 
Every worshiper ought to come with his hymn-book 
and Bible. A soldier going out on drill day is not 
likely to forget his gun; nor the farmer going to the 
field, his implements. So let the church be well 
equipped with all necessary aids to worship. 

2. Hear with enthusiasm. In political campaigns it 
is frequently a matter of wonder that third-rate politi- 
cians, with no grasp of the science of political economy, 
and having none of the symptoms of statesmanship, can 
make what is called a successful speech, and move the 
people. Why is this? Not because of the speaker's 
ability, nor because he has said anything new or bril- 
liant, but solely because the enthusiasm of the audience 
enables him to become earnest and speak to the best 
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advantage. Nearly all the prominent lecturers on the 
platform are enabled to deliver their lectures with suc. 
cess because of the enthusiasm of the hearers. Let the 
people listen to the preacher of the gospel with the 
same enthusiasm that they carry into politics, and you 
will hear no longer of dull sermons or of the waning 
power of the pulpit. There is not a political speaker 
in the country that would n’t fail utterly if he had to 
address as dull and careless an audience as many a 
preacher has to face; and it is time the people began ta 
see that by enthusiastic, appreciative hearing, or spirit- 
less indifference, they themselves create the conditions 
of success or failure. If the proper conditions of success 
are furnished, the preacher will be enabled to determine 
the will and stir the emotions of his enthusiastic con- 
gregation, and, perchance, make some of them so 
anxious to do the Lord’s work in the world that they 
shall cry out: ‘‘Here am I, Lord, send me.”’ To suc- 
ceed here is far higher and holier work than merely 
convincing the intellect. 

3. Hear with the intention of understanding. This 
requires that the hearer bring to his task whatever in- 
tellectual ability he has. He ought to be a general 
reader, especially of such helps as will assist in a better 
acquaintance with the Bible. The Bible is not a book 
unrelated to the habits of living and modes of thought 
existing in the several countries and the different times 
at which its parts were written. He who knows best 
the ancient languages—or, lacking these, as the great 
body of hearers must, has some knowledge of oriental 
style, manners and customs, geography, political his- 
tory, systems of religion, etc., out of which the Bible 
grew and to which it frequently alludes—will be the 
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best prepared, other things being equal, to understand 
and interpret it. And he who ignores these, and reads 
the Bible only, will not understand even it. How 
amazing the amount of egotism of the preacher or 
teacher who rejects all lesson leaves and commentaries 
as explanatory of any passage of Scripture, and then 
proceeds to make a commentary himself! He will be 
the best preacher and the best hearer who recognizes his 
need of Bible helps, and makes a careful, discrimina- 
ting use of all within his reach. In this way the intel- 
lectual qualification for understanding and appreciating 
a good sermon may be attained, and each hearer owes 
it to himself and to the divine message to supply this 
condition. A blind man can not judge of a painting, 
nor a deaf man of music; neither can a shallow hearer 
who cares nothing for Bible helps and who never reads 
the papers, secular and religious—and consequently 
knows little or nothing of what is going on in the 
world—understand the gospel or the sermon that tries 
to apply it in shaping current events. 

Nor would I be understood as affirming that acute- 
ness of intellect is the only or even the main condition 
of understanding the sermon. A man might have suf- 
ficient depth of mind to hear the word aright, and yet 
allow the cares of this world and the deceitfulness of 
riches to choke it out. A tender feeling of sympathy 
with the gospel, continued growth in grace and knowl- 
edge, the renewing of the mind by an actual trial in our 
experience of the good and acceptable and perfect will 
of God, and a daily hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness—these, every one of which the common 
people can have, are the best conditions for under- 
stang the gospel message. 
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4. Hear with the intention of preserving. Many great 
and good thoughts from press and pulpit are lost the 
same day they are uttered, owing to the carelessness 
with which they are heard. If the sermon is as thought- 
ful as it ought to be, you can not remember it very long 
until, like the king’s dream, ‘‘the thing is gone from- 
you.” To prevent this, the hearer must take notes. 
If this interrupts the preacher or listener, as it is apt to 
do at first, let one of the family be appointed to write 
down during preaching, or as soon after as possible, a 
few of the leading thoughts, a skeleton outline of the 
sermon, and then, with the help of suggestions from 
the other members of the family, write this out more 
fully on Monday in a book kept for this purpose. 
Keep this book in a convenient place, and let the ser- 
mon be talked over through the week, and be com- 
pared in its bearings and suggestions with the Holy 
Scriptures, and be brought directly to bear as a living 
power in molding the life. If this suggestion is carried 
out, at first two things will likely be surprising: how 
really little worth writing down there is in some ser- 
mons, and how very scanty and confused is that which 
you are in the habit of remembering, even of the best. 

Another way of deepening the impression and help- 
ing to keep the sermon in memory is to linger after it 
is over, or else on some convenient occasion, and make 
further inquiries. I believe in this kind of inquiry meet- 
ings, for common sense suggests them, and the Script- 
ures sanction them. After Jesus had delivered before 
a large audience the discourse containing the parable of 
the sower, and the people had gone away, a few lin- 
gered with his disciples to make further inquiry. He 
proceeded to explain the parable, prefacing it with the 
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statement that it is to just such hearers as those who 
are anxious to inquire further, and understand better 
his teaching, that it is given to know the mystery of 
the kingdom of God; but that to the hard-hearted 
hearer, the shallow hearer, and the hearer having suf- 
ficient depth, but who allows the cares. of the world, 
the deceitfulness of riches, and the lust of other things 
to choke out the word heard, all these things are done in 
parables; “that seeing, they may see and not perceive ; 
and hearing, they may hear and not understand’ (Mark 
iv. 10-12), Jesus spoke in parables that it might be plain 
who were true hearers, and who were the indifferent. 
The true inquired until they could retain; the indiffer- 
ent went away without even caring to understand what 
was lightly heard. This is the difference to-day, and 
here is where the trouble lies yet. ‘‘Take heed, there- 
fore, how ye hear.’’ I close with a few practical truths: 

1. Preaching worth hearing is worth preserving. 

2. There is not too much preaching, but too little 
hearing. 

3. It is just as responsible a matter to hear as it is 
to preach. Take heed. 

4. No congregation ought to withhold the condi- 
tions of success, and t..en blame the preacher for failure. 

5s. A careful study of the Parable of the Sower, as a 
lesson on how to hear aright, will yield results more 
natural and more profitable than the use our preachers 
have made of it to show the power of the word. 

6. Let sermons be valued as they are quickening 
and suggestive, rather than for classical finish or ex- 
haustive treatment. That which prompts to benevo- 
lence and purity of life, and leads all the powers of the 
soul upward in gratitude and reverence to Almighty 
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God, and trust in his only begotten Son, is the kind of 
preaching good to listen to. No sermon ought ever to 
convey the impression that our religion is opposition to 
what somebody else holds. 

7. Good hearing demands good sermons. This is 
the shortest road to improve the preaching. For no 
preacher of any sensitiveness will remain idle or indif- 
ferent if the people begin to say: ‘‘Gratiano speaks an 
infinite deal of nothing, more than any man in Venice. 
His reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in two 
bushels of chaff. You shall seek all day ere you find 
them, and when you have found them they are not 
worth the search.” 

8. A better hearing, with the result of it recorded 
in each family of the church, would exert an important 
influence not only on the subject matter, but also on the 
personal character of the preacher himself. It would 
check— 

(2) Controversial preaching; because it, though 
necessary occasionally, leads to bittter prejudices, a 
neglecting of the weightier matters of the law, and to 
poverty of soul. 

(2) Disgraceful hobby-riding. No preacher of sense 
would want his pet theme recorded over and over 
again, nor would the people do it if he did, 

(c) Unworthy preachers. Men of bad character are 
in the ministry because they find hearing and support. 
If the people want to silence men whose characters 
disgrace the cause they profess to represent, they them- 
selves can do it far more speedily than all the thunder- 
bolts of excommunication from church conventions. 
The people have the remedy. A church ought to be 
careful whom it hears, what it hears, and how it hears. 


CHAPTERS. 
THE TEST OF THE GOOD AND THE BAD. 


“ Beware of false prophets which come to you in sheep’s 
clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves. Ye shall 
know them by their fruits.” 


This passage of Scripture presents a few truths of 
great practical importance. You will notice— 

1. The Saviour's warning. Sin is so deceptive in 
its nature, and so ruinous in its results, that God has 
taken many opportunities, in many ways and at divers 
times, to warn us against it. Moses had scarcely led 
the children of Israel out of the land of Egypt when 
God gave them, at the very threshold of their national 
life, ten commandments against the sins of idolatry, 
blasphemy, desecration of the Sabbath, dishonor to 
parents, murder, adultery, theft, falsehood and covet- 
ousness. When we come to the New Testament we 
find it abounding in warnings, general and special, 
against all forms of sin, that the disciple of Jesus might 
not be entrapped. Jesus tells his followers to ‘‘take 
heed and beware of the leaven of the Pharisees;” 
‘beware of covetousness;” ‘‘beware lest ye be led 
away with error;” ‘‘avoid the very appearance of 
evil;” ‘‘watch and pray, lest ye enter into tempta- 
tation.” And the disciples were taught to pray ear- 
nestly, ‘‘Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
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truth, declaring that in his own day ‘‘the mystery of 
iniquity doth already work; therefore, brethren, stand 
fast.”’ He names over a catalogue of black crimes, and 
in warning voice declares that ‘‘they who do such 
things shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” Rail- 
Way companies erect a sign of warning at the road 
crossings, and men driving teams are very careful to 
pay attention to them. In public gatherings the 
thoughtless are sometimes warned to beware of pick- 
pockets, and on reading the sign every man is more 
careful of his money. If any part of a city is suffering 
from a contagious disease like small-pox, the little flags 
are hung out for warning; people go several squares 
out of their way rather than run any risk. If it be a 
mark of wisdom to heed these warnings that pertain to 
the present life, shall we not be much more concerned 
in regard to the disastrous results of sin? Let it be 
made to ring in every man’s ears that if anybody is lost 
it will be his own fault, because the warnings of Christ 
and his apostles are plain, emphatic and oft repeated. 
Let the responsibility, instead of being imputed to God, 
be hurled back where it belongs, for God is not willing 
that any should perish, but that all might come to re- 
pentance. Beware of any false prophet that lulls you 
into any imagined security as long as you are the ser- 
vant of sin. 

2. The insincerity of those who deceive. ‘They come 
to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are rav- 
ening wolves.’’ Their concealment under deceptive 
dress enables them to do the more harm. Their per- 
nicious error is thinly sugar-coated with truth. The 
devil rarely shows himself with horns and hoofs in full 
sight, spitting fire; that would thwart his purposes. If 
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he wants to ruin a politician he sets before him ambi- 
tious schemes for personal glory; convinces him that 
every election is the most important in the history of 
the party; that the nominee must be elected irrespect- 
ive of his bad character, and that the election of a 
constable or justice of the peace is far more important, 
and ought to claim more of his time and hard work, 
than any movement to advance the cause of Christ. 
His prejudice against the old maxim, ‘‘ The end justi- 
fies the means,” is gradually removed; he becomes 
involved in ‘‘ways that are dark and tricks that are 
vain; and thus, sooner or later, is entrapped in the 
snare of the devil. Beware! If he wishes to ruin a 
minister of the word, he gives him loose views of sin ; 
leads him to regard it as nothing more than a passing 
disorder, a disease resulting from ‘¢environment,” and 
that its existence is accidental, its punishment arbitrary ; 
that all we need in order to live pure lives is fresh air, 
a healthful application of soap and water, wholesome 
food, and plenty of room to exercise ; that reformation 
can thus be carried on and completed without the aid 
of Jesus Christ. This results in destroying the atoning 
work of Jesus, which is the ground of our acceptance 
with God. From here it is but a short cut to denial of 
the inspiration of the Bible asa record of God’s revela- 
tion to the human race. The divinity of our Lord, 
which is our guarantee of his competency to treat with 
God, fades away, and he becomes only a man—‘‘the 
best of the race’’—his life beautiful, but his death only 
a martyrdom on account of devotion to principle. And 
when his divinity, which gives the chief value to his 
Messiahship and makes his death an efficacious sacrifice 
for sin, is eliminated, no amount of moral essays on 
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the True, the Beautiful and the Good can fill up the 
gap. When old Satan wishes to ruin a community, he 
takes some man who prays on the first day of the week, 
‘‘Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil,”’ and influences him to ask the court for license to’ 
lead men into temptation the other six days of the, 
week, and hide the pernicious work under the shadow! 
of a ‘‘good moral character.” 

Some kinds of fish are very hard to catch; the hook 
has to be very carefully concealed, and the fisherman 
himself very sly; but there are other kinds, like the 
pickerel of the northern lakes, very bold and voracious. 
These are taken without bait; and the more they 
struggle to be free, the deeper sinks the barbed hook. 
It is so with men. Let them fear the devil more than 
a roaring lion. 

3. The true source of character— inwardly.” One 
may deceive both the world and the church for a short 
time, but not long. What is in the heart will be sure to 
come out into the life. Pious faces, long prayers and 
holy tones of voice can not long conceal one’s true 
character. It is really surprising how heart-work is 
emphasized in this whole discourse. The beatitudes 
are little more than blessings pronounced on certain 
heart-dispositions. They begin with blessings on those 
who keenly feel such poverty of spirit as disposes them 
to seek true riches—‘‘the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” Blessed are the pure in heart is the key to 
the whole discourse. Our Lord lays down the eternal 
law as founded on the character of God, exposes some 
Jewish misconceptions of it, and pronounces blessings 
on those whose hearts are hungering and thirsting after 
his righteousness, 
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4. The test. ‘By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
This is our Saviour’s test, and ought, therefore, to 
have very great significance. And yet I am not exag- 
gerating when I say it has been almost wholly ignored 
by every part and parcel of what is known in history as 
the church. Instead of making moral results in the life 
the test, religious people have set up tests of doctrine. ; 
This proceeds on the philosophical principle that right- 
thinking issues in right-doing—a position in Christian 
ethics difficult to harmonize with observation. The 
New Testament does not abound in benedictions on the 
head of any man because he has a correct apprehension 
and philosophical arrangement of the items of faith. 
Nor yet, on the other hand, does the New Testament 
exclude such a ground-work for the moral and religious 
life. Still, after one has said all that can be said in 
favor of such ground-work, the essential test of the 
good and the bad, the false and the true, is, ‘‘ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” It is not so much profes- 
sion, as feeling, thinking and acting like Jesus, that 
makes and continues one a Christian. Profession must 
be realized in the actual life. Religious quacks and 
impostors must be made to feel the demand made upon 
them for good deeds. It is said that the first question 
Spurgeon asks every man who wishes to unite with the 
church of which he is pastor is: ‘‘ What, sir, can you 
do?” In other words, what fruit can you produce in 
your life, and help others to produce in their lives? 

Most people understand enough about fruit-growing 
to know that the conditions must be favorable; that is, 
there must be the right temperature, warm sunshine, 
refreshing showers of rain, fertile soil, much pruning 
and careful cultivation, in order to produce the best re- 
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sults. We must sow liberally, must have the right kind 
of seed, and take good care of it until the harvest. 
Fruit, if hurt at all, is generally injured while it is 
young; after it gets past a certain stage it is almost 
sure to ripen. Sometimes you will find fruit where you 
least expected it; and then sometimes, where you had 
a right to look for a large, round-cheeked, blushing, 
delicious fruit, you find a dwarfed, puckered, squint- 
eyed, knotty apple. And so I have seen boys who at 
_ first gave great promise of future usefulness, who in 
Christian homes enjoyed every advantage to be some- 
body and live for some purpose, turn out at last with 
vicious habits and wrecked lives. It is impossible for 
families, and even individuals, to bring much fruit to 
perfection, if they by close conformity to the evil in the 
world cultivate conditions hostile to its development. 
No preacher, however faithfully he may work, can 
bring this class to spiritual maturity. It is impossible 
without a revolution in nature. ‘‘Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ?” 

Brethren, may there be manifested in our lives the 
gracious fruit of God’s Holy Spirit. Oh, the blessed- 
ness of the man that walketh not in the counsel of 
the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor 
sitteth in the seat of the scornful. But his delight is in 
the law of the Lord, and in his law doth he meditate 
day and night. And he shall be like a tree planted by 
the rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his 
season; his leaf also shall not wither, and whatsoever 
he doeth shall prosper. 


CHARTER: 


RECAPITULATION OF THE YEAR, 


To-day closes my first year’s work with this church. 
To-day also finishes my first year’s labor in the regular 
ministry. It will not be regarded amiss for me to tell 
you some of the impressions I have received, then 
point out what has been accomplished during the year, 
and finally make some suggestions for the future wel- 
fare of this church. 

1. In regard to my impressions. It is to be pre- 
sumed that one preacher’s experience differs from an- 
other’s very little in the main features. They are all 
pretty much alike. There are a great many things 
coming up in every preacher’s life calculated to drive 
him out of the ministry. The miserable, scanty pay 
which the preachers throughout the land receive, when 
compared with what an actor on the stage, with but a 
mere fragment of the education; or with the lawyer at 
the bar, with only a fraction of the talent, either of 
whom receives as much for a two weeks’ engagement 
as the preacher receives during the whole year, is 
enough to drive a preacher from the ministry. <A 
young man out of money preached for a congregation, 
desiring thus to work and obtain the two or three dol- 
lars necessary to take him home. He preached, but 
the congregation forgot to do its part. He came to 
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never forget, he said: ‘‘Christianity is a strange thing! 
Christianity is a strange thing! Oh, what shall I do?’ 
And the tears coursed freely down his cheeks. I gave 
him a dollar, the last cent I had in the world. Whilst 
I was in Kentucky University, the brightest young 
man there, and he was exceedingly shrewd, having a 
finer mind than all the others, was too poor to board 
in the club with the rest of us at one dollar and a half 
per week (seven and one-half cents per meal; and ina 
city!). I have seen him take a piece of dry bread, 
wrapped in brown paper, to avoid detection and save 
ridicule, and sneak away off and eat his scanty meal 
of dry bread alone, in the corner of a field belonging 
to one who owns a thousand broad acres, and is called 
a Christian! Surely Christianity is strange in some of 
its features; not Christianity, but this perversion of 
its philanthropic spirit. Is it any wonder that a man 
with a conscience very sensitive about paying debts, as 
he sees the time approach that a certain debt is due 
and must be paid, depends upon the pledged word of 
church members to pay him the amount subscribed, 
and then fail to pay—is it any wonder that some men 
are driven from the ministry? It must be confessed, 
deep as is our sorrow while making it, that the church 
holds out few incentives to men of talents, in the pres- 
ent day, to become ministers in her holy things. 
Suppose a preacher is ambitious to become emi- 
nent in his calling, ‘‘a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed ;”” he has talents and is conscious of them; 
these he wants to strengthen and polish by every 
means which books and thought can supply — what 
prospect opens up to this man in the church? Can he 
have books and papers to inform the mind, to stimu- 
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late thought, to quicken mental energy and qualify 
him fer wider usefulness? Is there promised to him a 
decent living, with a little home he can call his own, in 
which to die when his work is done? Listen to the 
following experience of an old soldier of the cross, ven- 
erable for his almost unequaled work in his Master’s 
cause: ‘‘I have kept count till I had immersed into 
the church with my own hands over six thousand hu- 
man beings. I am now infirm with age, and very sad. 
My head is white, my beard long and gray, my clothes 
are poor (almost mean), my spirits low, and heart bit- 
ter. My brother, I have been a true man; have 
preached the true Gospel of Jesus Christ and have 
never faltered. Through life I have worked on scanty 
fare, yet with fidelity. Iam now old and infirm; my 
work is done; destitute, I bring it to an end. My grief 
is great, for I am in want. Here I am on the verge 
of the grave, forgotten and neglected by my brethren. 
In the anguish of my soul, I have sometimes thought 
of suicide.’’ About a year ago he was gathered to his 
fathers, and is now enjoying that inheritance which is 
incorruptible, undefiled, unfading in heaven. Again; 
I have on my shelf a translation of the New Testa- 
ment, acknowledged by eminent scholars to be one of 
the very best in the English language, the author of 
which had to beg for bread to keep his wife and little 
ones from starving. Is this a prospect to entice young 
men of fine intellects and noble natures into the field 
as preachers? Never! I am profoundly anxious to 
see the very finest young men of the land in the field 
as preachers, but it is not right to invite them into the 
work till more ample provision has been made to meet 
their wants. We need them because we are living in 
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an age of great mental activity, in an age when the 
champions of error are giants in intellect and scholar- 
ship. To meet and vanquish these, and still maintain 
the truth high above danger, we must have great mas- 
ters in the art of preaching; and to have these we need 
men of strong, bright intellects; men of commanding 
learning, deep glowing thought and never flagging en- 
ergy. We need men whose hearts are sweet and fath- 
omless with love, and whose whole natures are mel- 
lowed with piety; men who can brush error from the 
soul with a hand velvety as the down itself, and who 
besides can sabre down the haughty foe of truth with 
a blade as broad, keen and irresistible as the sword of 
the Spirit ; men whose art in logic shall be unmatched ; 
whose pleasant manner, and subtle, overpowering per- 
suasion shall bear down all before it to the will of 
Christ; men from whose lips truth distills, sparkling 
as it falls like diamond dewdrops. Do you ask me if 
I ever think of giving up this work? Never; God 
being my helper. When I was ordained to the min- 
istry of the Word, I solemnly consecrated myself to 
this work for life. And I did this irrespective of sal- 
ary, but I do not think one ought to receive the less 
on this account. My impression in regard to the pay 
of preachers is that it is so small, so difficult to col- 
lect, and so inadequate to furnish him properly for the 
work, that many are kept out of the ministry by dis- 
couragement, and that the old deacon was not far from 
representing the church at large when he prayed for 
his preacher: ‘‘O Lord, keep him humble, and we’ll 
keep him poor!” 

This is not the only way that a preacher is dis- 
couraged. Impertinent and painful questions are often 
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asked him or his wife, that would be harshly answered 
if asked the farmer, the merchant, doctor, or lawyer. 
And then his house must be ready for all sorts of visi- 
tors at all sorts of times, no account being taken of 
indisposition, nervousness, sick headache, heartache, 
and that indefinable depression resulting from so much 
care; and the reproof, not always the gentlest, falls 
thick and fast, and is sometimes so contradictory as to 
be amusing. For example, a good female member 
called one day and wanted to know why we didn’t 
visit around more, saying that we had not been in the 
direction she lived for several months. Before she left 
another lady called, and almost the first words she 
spoke were: ‘‘I never can catch you at home; you are 
always gone. What makes you visit so much, any 
way ?” 

I would not be misunderstood. I do not mean to 
say that this church would let its minister suffer or 
overload him with care. On the contrary, I am on 
the very best of terms with the whole church, and 
have often said to my wife, when none but God could 
hear, that I love this church for real worth. But, 
brethren, I have seen so many churches neglecting 
their duty in the things mentioned, that I felt impressed 
to say to you what I have said. I think a good deal 
of credit is due every member; to those who have 
played the organ, both in the Sunday-school and in 
the regular service, the singers, the trustees, and in- 
deed all the church. It extended to us its hospitali- 
ties when we were strangers, and, as a general thing, 
has been prompt to pay. Ina word, I love the whole 
church, and am glad to know that we have its confi- 
dence and symp thy. 
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But there is one thing that I have been so deeply 
impressed with that I can not forbear mentioning it, 
and yet it is a delicate matter. The first letter I ever 
received from Pompey told me of Bro. Hale, your 
former pastor. When I came here, everybody, sup- 
posing that I had not heard it, told me of Bro. Hale, 
Bro. Hale. It was quite interesting till it had been told 
two or three hundred times, and then its original fresh- 
ness began to grow a little dull. It now requires some 
talent to impart any interest to the story, and the great 
trouble is every one thinks he has the required talent. 

I would not mention this if there were any pros- 
pect of its cessation, but as its abatement is a thing of 
the future, I feel it nothing more than right to speak 
out freely. I have been asked some of the most ab- 
surd questions, such as: ‘‘Was Bro. Hale in school 
the same time I was? Did I learn to preach under 
Bro. Hale? Why didn’t I do certain things as he did ?” 
And then one goéd person told me that Bro. Hale vis- 
ited so much, and held it up as example for me; while 
the very same week another person, equally as good, 
said he had tried, time and again, to get Bro. Hale to 
do some necessary visiting, and at last Bro. Hale de- 
clared that he couldn’t do it, and he-presented that as 
an example for me not to imitate. What is a preacher 
to do? How must he answer all the questions that 
proverbial Yankee ingenuity can invent as to why he 
does not conform té what Bro. Hale does? Do what 
he thinks best? But suppose that does not happen to 
be what Bro. Hale or some one else has done? I will 
answer the question by asserting a right to act as con- 
science, the Bible, and the circumstances of the case 
seem to demand. I take no man for a model, and call 
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no man on earth master. I would feel sorry if any 
one should go away to-day with any wrong impression 
as tomy meaning. I think as much of Bro. Hale as 
does any person in this house, and presume to say, 
modestly, that I have done as much to maintain him in 
his work as any of you. I appreciate his talents, es- 
teem his piety, recognize his learning, and pray for his 
success; but I do insist on having the privilege of 
liberty of action and independence of thought. If my 
brethren want me to do something they would like to 
suggest, let them feel no hesitancy at all, only let them 
point to a model higher than human. Brethren and 
sisters, I entreat you to look higher than earth to find 
perfection. I beseech you, instead of following a man, 
follow the Captain of your salvation, who was made 
perfect through suffering. ‘‘Call no man master, for 
one is your Master, even Christ.’ Allow him to be 
formed in you the hope of glory. I hope you will in- 
fer more on this topic than I have said. 

Take ministerial life all in all, I am convinced that 
a preacher has a pretty hard time of it to get aleng so 
as to please all. To do that he should have the learn- 
ing and intellect of Paul, the eloquence of Demos- 
thenes, the logic of Whately, the polish of Chester- 
field, the philanthropy of Howard, the wealth of 
Croesus, the grace of Apollo, the boldness of a lion, 
the endurance of a locomotive, the voice of a nightin- 
gale, the meekness of a lamb, andthe patience of Job. 
To please all he should be skilled in physics and meta- 
physics, in logic and theology, astronomy and astroi- 
ogy, botany and bucolics, chemistry and casuistry, 
didactics and dynamics, eclectics and economics (espe- 
cially economics), fantasy and finances (especially 
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finances), gallantry and gasconade, harmonics and 
homiletics. ideality and interpretation. To please all 
he should be able to visit the whole neighborhood 
and at the same time keep posted in all his studies, 
lampoon the other denominations and lasso old Satan ; 
to talk learnedly of the Magna Charta of England and 
the mythologies of Greece; of natural science and the 
Nicene Creed ; to write nice obituaries of the saints, 
‘and officiate with great grace at the weddings of the 
rich. In short, to please all he must be a paragon of 
innocence, the quintessence of virtue, a radical on all 
popular questions, a senator in dignity, and a servant 
in meekness, a wonder in language, unctuous in man- 
ner, versatile in genius, a writer of poetry, a Xerxes 
in prowess, a yoke-fellow in all labor, and a zealot in 
any cause le may espouse. 

2. What has been accomplished during the year? 
The full value of this year’s religious services can never 
be estimated. Brethren, eternity alone can reveal to 
you the full measure of good you have accomplished 
by sustaining the church, which is the pillar and support 
of the truth. In what way your presence here has pro- 
moted the truth, stimulated investigation, molded char- 
acter, upheld virtue, encouraged honesty and integrity 
of character, and advanced that religion which Jesus 
died to establish, is not my purpose to unfold. This is 
known to Him who knoweth and doeth all things well. 

When I began preaching last year my first dis- 
course undertook to lay the foundation of our relig- 
ious life in God’s love to us. Then the importance of 
the church, as the divine agency or instrumentality 
through which God asks us to work for the regeneration 
of the world, was shown. Afterwards the holy living the 
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church requires, the missionary work it engenders, the 
necessity of a return to primitive Christianity, the 
divinity of the Leader we follow, and the glorious 
home we are promised, furnished themes which, I am 
sure, exerted a good influence on the audience. Thus 
we have followed a definite plan to the end of the 
year, and report as a result eighteen additions, four- 
teen of whom were baptized. Besides, this audience 
has been built up until we now have our house full every 
Lord’s day. This is certainly a matter of gratification 
to every member. But the number of additions is not 
always the true measure of success, for there is success 
when the eye sparkles with delight and fills with tears, 
when the heart swells with emotion and the soul lifts 
its supplications to God, when men resolve to forsake 
sin, and covenant with God to follow after holiness— 
this is success, 

Among the young people a good work has been 
done. The prayer and praise -meetings, the Bible 
readings, the expositions of Scripture, the lectures on 
the divine origin, authenticity, and genuineness of the 
Bible, the interpretation of its parables, and the ex- 
planation of its miracles, have afforded excellent op- 
portunities of becoming acquainted with God’s most 
holy book. We are assured that these meetings have 
been successful, for many have read more of the Bible, 
and with more intelligence than they had ever read 
before. The young people are a power in this church, 
and if they exert it for good this congregation will con- 
tinue to be successful for many years to come. And 
now if, in the course of the year, I have said anything 
that hurt the feelings of any one, I beg that it be for- 
given. 
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3. Some suggestions for the welfare of the church. 
We are approaching the season of the year which, in 
many parts of the country, is most favorable for 
preaching the gospel. Long nights and exemption 
from the pressure of business allow of protracted and 
unembarrassed attention to the word of God, and when 
this is secured there will always be found some who 
will hear the word, understand it, and receive it into 
good and honest hearts. It is important that the 
church prepare for the winter campaign. 

Instead of waiting fora protracted meeting to wake 
up the church and bring it into order, an awakened 
and orderly church is the only one fit to be entrusted 
with the responsibilities of such a meeting. Let us 
suggest some things that may be done in every church 
to prepare the way for the conversion of sinners. 1. 
Pluck up every root of bitterness and abound in a for- 
giving spirit. 2. Seek to reclaim the wandering and 
restore the fallen. 3. Make religious visits to every 
family, converse on religious subjects, and distribute 
tracts suitable to meet their spiritual wants. Leave 
none to say, ‘‘ Noman cared for my soul.”’ 4. In the 
Sunday-school, let the teaching be with direct refer- 
ence to the conversion of all who can understand the 
simple gospel. 5.. Devote more time to Bible study, 
and prayer in the closet, in the family, and in the 
church. 6. Every family ought to take a religious 
paper. 7. Don’t be afraid of the preacher; come 
right up to him, take him by the hand, tell him your 
name is Smith, Jones or Brown; invite him to come 
and see you; tell him you think some good might be 
done by an occasional discourse in the school-house 
near where you live. I'll warrant you he will know 
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you the next time he sees you. 8. Be present in 
church in good time for the preacher to commence 
promptly at the appointed hour. 9. Come to church 
eloquent; and if you do not, do not expect an elo- 
quent discourse. Many a man has mistaken his own 
sluggish feeling, and consequent inability to follow, for 
profound learning in the sermon. Io. Be sure to 
come to church on Lord’s day. To stay away is the 
first step towards apostasy, and if the example were 
jmitated would utterly destroy the church. 11. We 
must reform our singing, both as to matter and man- 
ner. We must have better singing; and to secure 
this there must be more practice—practice at home and 
practice at church. There must be a higher apprecia- 
tion of this part of the worship. To attain this we 
must lay aside winnowed hymns, gospel songs and 
books of that kind, except for a voluntary now and 
then, and sing out of hymn books. Then, and then 
only, can we have a correspondence, a harmony be- 
tween the words and the service about to be engaged 
in. The Rev. Mr. Sweetser, of the Bleecker Street 
Universalist Church, having been announced to preach 
about his Satanic lowness, the devil, the organist, with 
no respect for propriety, or rather ignorant of the very 
close connection between the singing and the rest of 
the service, selected as the voluntary for that subject 
the very suggestive words: ‘‘ Should old acquaintance 
be forgot?” 12. The Lord’s Supper,— this was the 
principal thing in primitive times that called the dis- 
ciples together. They celebrated it every first day of 
the week, and made its observance the most promi- 
nent part of their regular service. When the disciples 
at Troas came together it was for the purpose of break- 
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ing bread, and preaching was a subordinate matter. 
They made it a matter worthy of assembling them- 
selves together, but we put it off till the close of serv- 
ice, and aim to send everybody who ought to see it 
home. We tack it on to the end like an appendix to 
a book, and by the very place we assign it disparage 
its worth before the world. It was instituted for 
Christians to show forth his death till he comes again. 
Let us bring it forward to its place, for I would just as 
lief put off singing and prayer till the close of service 
as the Lord’s Supper. 

In conclusion, I recommend you to keep your mind 
on the atoning sacrifice of Jesus. Not as a mere 
dogma, but as a vital power; not as an adjunct of 
Christianity, but as its very core and essence. If this 
be absent or obscured, Ichabod will be written on our 
walls and ruin lay waste our palaces. To neglect this 
is to neglect our chief means of success, to wage war 
weaponless, to build without a foundation, and with 
mortar which will never bind. A Christian from whom 
the expiatory sacrifice is eliminated would be only the 
elaborate casket without the invaluable gem; the com- 
plicated mechanism without its mainspring ; the sculp- 
' tured marble fountain without the living water; the 
banquet table, splendid with costly plate, but lacking 
the food which alone can satisfy the hunger of thes 
soul; the light-house on the rock, but with lamp ex- 
tinguished which should guide the storm-tossed sailor ; 
the planets without the sun that preserves them in 
their orbits and makes them shine; the palace without 
the prince; the throne without him who sitteth on 
the throne, and the Lamb who liveth forever and ever. 
Amen. 


CHAPTER XII. 


TRUE MANHOOD. 


What it takes to constitute true manhood is a ques- 
tion as old as humanity and as unsettled as the sea. It 
has as many different answers as there are individual 
conceptions of the principles that should be woven in 
the habits of the soul, or as ideals to which the life 
should be conformed. Every man has an ideal concep- 
tion as to what true manhood is; and life will be high 
or low, good or bad, as is the chosen model and the 
conformity to it. It is an essential principle, therefore, 
to have a very high conception of what it takes to be 
a man. 

In this age of conflicting opinions, when, multiplied 
and modified systems of education and religion are 
clamorous for a hearing, when learned sophistry is en- 
gaged to make the worse appear the better cause, he 
_ who wishes permanent success must have the essential 
elements of true manhood. There are now so many 
causes at work in the social and political world detri- 
mental to the formation of a good character that it is 
almost impossible for a young man to grow up with a 
correct view of life. Money, money, is all the cry now. 
Ask what a person is worth, and instead of looking at 
the only true test, the moral influence of the man, the 
answer is given in dollars and cents. Everything is 
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respectability swing on silver hinges. He who knows 
the golden alphabet possesses a charm that eclipses the 
grace of Apollo. Money is the mightiest power of the 
age. The hand of the capitalist presses the spring of 
influence that casts midnight or sunshine over the world 
of trade, and shakes entire blocks of real estate with a 
speculative earthquake. It is not the czar, the sultan, 
or the emperor, but the capitalist that makes war or pre- 
serves peace. The destinies of time are enacted not in 
Congress nor in Parliament, but in the Bank of England 
and in Wall Street. It is a mighty power, and while 
it inspires the great movements of the world, sending 
its messengers panting through the deep, and feeling 
around the globe with telegraphic nerves, yet money 
will raise a mean man above his level, hide his mean- 
ness of birth and scantiness of education, and paint 
over the stains of damaged character. Integrity re- 
laxes, ‘fashion gives way, beauty smiles and talent 
defers before the man of money. No wonder so many 
are conquered by its evil influence, it has such a mighty 
power. 

Besides the dangers which come from an abuse of 
money’s power, the political whirlpool threatens to en- 
gulf the morals of our country. 

The waves of political corruption carry the meanest 
and unworthiest into office. The arena in which the 
ballot box stands is trodden into the mire by the feet of 
reckless ambition and selfish greed. Look at the wire- 
pulling and the bribery, the pitiful truckling and the 
absurd compromises, the exaggeration and the detrac- 
tion, the false issues and the sham patriotism, the party 
watchwords and nicknames, the schemes of the few 
paraded as the view of the many, the political elevation 
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of men whose only worth is in the votes they command, 
and you will be compelled to say there is greater need 
of true manhood now than ever before. There are 
some who have passed through this ordeal and come 
out with brighter luster ; who have made politics iden- 
tical with lofty duty and great principles. In private 
life they feel the great privilege of their citizenship, the 
magnitude of the obligations which bind them to virtue - 
and true manhood; while in public life they have kept 
their trust firm as steel, bright as gold, and as unerring 
as the magnetic needle. These are the world’s men. 
These are not men who compose the feathery foam of 
fashion, who consider the insignia of honor to consist in 
wealth and indolence, and who, ignoring the family 
history, paint coats of arms to cover up the leathern 
aprons of their grandfathers. They are like the shaft 
which, when bent aside by adverse winds, flies back to 
its wonted place. 

When I joined the church an old man came to me 
and said, ‘‘Be a man!’ And I could see by the glow 
of his eye that he had a higher conception of what it 
requires to be a man, a true man, than I ever had 
realized before. I never had such a high view of man’s 
importance until] about a year ago I heard a distin- 
guished lecturer tell of his travels in Europe. He 
climbed the mountain range near Mont Blanc, and 
stood upon a rock of gigantic proportions. The whole 
country was spread out in panoramic view as a picture 
at his feet. The winding stream like a silver ribbon 
was followed till it lost itself in the distance. On the 
right and on the left were lofty crags and peaks in the 
mountain range; but above all Mont Blanc reared to 
the sky his head white with silver locks. The lecturer 
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said, in the midst of those gigantic objects of nature, of 
what little value is man. Standing on this rock, how 
puny and insignificant is man! Yet I am a man, and 
this only a rock; I a living man, and this a dead rock. 
All these mountains shall be consumed with fire, the 
elements melt with fervent heat, the heavens be rolled 
together as a scroll and pass away with a great noise; 
but I, as a man created in the image and likeness of God, 
have within me a principle that shall live forever. Be 
aman! Possess integrity of character, firmness of pur-\ 
pose, loftiness of aim, and let life answer the question, 
What is true manhood? 
Be a man that can be depended upon. We have 
| too many persons who are men only in form, but they 
deny the power. A man is more than a gentleman. 
In these degenerate days a gentleman may commit any 
vice and still in the view of a great many be a gentle- 
man; a true man, never! A gentleman may get drunk 
and be the veriest rake that treads the streets, and still 
if he dresses well and knows how to behave sometimes, 
he is still a gentleman; a true man, never! Man en- 
dowed with God-given reason, possessing intellectual 
excellence, created in the image and likeness of God by 
taking Him who spake as never man spake, who pre- 
sents a model character for our ideal, and whose life is 
a picture copied from no model and rivaled by no 
copy, Jesus the Christ, may rise to be a perfect man, to 
the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ. 


“ How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful is man! 
Distinguished link in being’s endless chain ! 
Midway from nothing to the Deity! 

A beam ethereal, sullied and absorpt! 
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“Though sullied and dishonored, still divine! 
Dim miniature of greatness, absolute, 
An heir of glory, a man child of dust! 
Helpless immortal, insect infinite ! 
A worm! a God!—I tremble at myself, 
And in myself am lost.” 


There must be a broad culture and harmonious 

| development of all the capabilities of man. The soul 

| must be trained to appreciate the beauty of nature. -The 
beautiful, sublime and picturesque are not to be sought 
jn abstract objects; we are to look inward for the con-. 
stituents of the beautiful and sublime. The soul of \ 
man is the urn which sprinkles beauty on the universe ; \ 
the flower and the star are lovely, because the mind has | 
_ been brought to appreciate their beauty. The dwell- 
ing of beauty is not in the light of setting sun, nor in 

| the beams of morning stars, nor in the waves of summer 

, seas, but in the human spirit. Sublimity dwells not in 
/ \ the palaces of the thunder, floats not on the wings of 
/ \ the wind, rides not on the pronged lightning, but it is 
| \the soul lifted up to their appreciation. For a perfect 
'development of character, therefore, we must begin with 
infancy, when the little child lies upon its mother’s lap, 
and reflects the smiles that beam upon it from blessed 
eyes, when it thrills under passionate kisses of love. 

It must be taught to feel the energy of unfolding 
power, and shape itself to all external influences, in 
harmony with its own organization. Passive to all 
sweet influences, repellant to all that are hurtful, and 
individualizing by mystic sympathy of assimilation what- 
ever is necessary and conducive to the development of 

its own personal being, it unfolds its germ of life into 
larger and nobler existence. , We shall not stop to 
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inquire with scientists how the soul is developed, nor 
whether there are different kinds of souls, whether it is 
conserved and propagated in protoplasm, or whether it 
is the gift of God; whether it is complex and admits of 
analysis into the oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, or simple 
spirit, self-existent soul, being with attributes, but of 
indivisible unity; whether it is a cell nucleus, and that 
the product of antecedent life, or an original crea- 
tion fresh from the eternal Fountain of Being. It is 
enough for us to know that man has a soul, having life 
in itself, individuality, personality, self-consciousness, 
glorious in brightness and eloquent in praise. The 
question with us is, how shall its character be brought 
to highest perfection ? : 

I answer by teaching the cardinal virtues on which 
we may afterwards rear the frame-work of character. 
This is the work of the educator, and as it is radical 
and fundamental in the formation of character, it can 
be neglected only with peril to the highest interest of 
humanity. Education is something more dignified 
than teaching ‘‘to read, write, and cipher,” for this is 
little more than a training in arts, and scarcely in any 
high sense a part of education at all; for the process 
by which we acquire those arts is almost as mechanical 
as that by which we learn to walk or handle the saber. 
The thing with which we have to deal is the soul. It 
is not a block of marble, nor yet, as some are fond of 
representing it to be, a mere blank sheet of paper, on 
which we may write as we please letters foul or fair, 
and the page, when we are done, will be just as we 
have inscribed it. This is not true of anything which 
God has endowed with the principle of life. All such 
things have within themselves a power of assimilation, 
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and they grow only by that which is food for them and 
which they can digest. It is this which gives them 
individuality ; were this not so, then uniformity in edu- 
cation would give uniformity in character, and men of 
the same school would be as much like each other as 
machines of the same shop or vases of the same 
mould. 

But man is a being of native faculties. The teacher 
neither creates them, nor can he altogether obliterate 
them. The soul is grandly endowed with intellect, 
feeling, will. It is born’ under a cloud, but it passes 
through darkness to light, and has native instincts for 
the glory of its origin. It has native power to per- 
ceive, consciousness within, observation without. It 
has memory to conserve the treasures which it gathers 
by the way; power of imagination to reproduce the 
phenomenon of experience and observation; and by 
plastic energy of creation forms them into shapes of 
beauty and loveliness, which are to it as the creation 
is to God, ‘‘the realization of the ideal mind-image of 
which they are born.”’ 

It carries in itself the regulative power of its own 
operations, and can lift itself above itself, and sit in 
awful majesty of judgment in its own approval or con- 
demnation. It has feelings of pleasure and of pain, of 
sympathy with every form in which the Creator has 
expressed his thoughts. The universe is a delight, 
because it is an expression of the one great Father. 
Its grandeur lifts the soul with admiration for the stars ; 
its beauty charms as the voice of love; its wild and 
terrible aspects awe it into the rapture of devotion, and 
the sighing winds seem to ee our own plaint of sor- 
row for the lost. 
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Here are wondrous powers of the soul, and all 
around it, speaking to it with divine eloquence, the 
many voices of nature. There is, too, the mysterious 
power of the will, the majesty and might of the soul, 
lifting it up into the dignity of covenanting even with 
God. Power to rise, power to fall, the ground of all 
accountability, the arbiter of eternal destiny, the Jupi- 
ter in the Pantheon of our powers, who, as Homer 
says: 

“ Shakes his ambrosial locks, and gives the nod, 
The seal of fate, the sanction of a god.” 


And now some materializing teacher stands in the 
presence of this august creation, and having taught it 
to read, and write, and cipher thinks he has educated 
it! It is high time the shallow surface work both in a 
materialistic theology and a mechanical method of edu- 
cation should be exposed, and the true education which 
feeds and develops every divine quality of the soul be 
substituted. 

Let me say further, that our faculties have a double 
quality. They are both receptive and productive; and 
the process of teaching may be either to fill the capac- 
ity to receive or develop a power to produce; or it 
may be so largely and wisely managed as to do both 
concurrently. No education is rational that is not con- 
ducted with constant regard to this distinction, yet I 
doubt if it is often, if ever, in the thought of many 
even of our higher grade of teachers. The great con- 
cern seems to be to stuff into the mind, by the short- 
est and easiest process possible, the solid contents of 
so many text-books. All difficult places must be made 
easy, and the student hurried over the ground, that he 
may finish his course and be ready for business. 
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Now this is all right enough where the matter to be 
acquired is an art. Shorten the process of learning to 
read or write, if you choose, but where the object of 
study is to develop the power of a faculty, then the 
greater the strain to which the faculty is put the bet- 
ter. We must strain the muscles till they well-nigh 
crack, if we will have giants in the arena. So with the 
mind. It takes power to think, toughened nerve tissue 
to bear the strain of protracted and athletic study. 
Stuffing a capacity makes one learned; developing a 
power for character makes one great. There may be 
distinguished greatness with but moderate learning; 
there may be encyclopedic learning and scarcely no- 
ticeable greatness. 

Doubtless, power is naturally of different degrees 
in different souls. Equally true is it, that in all men it 
requires harmonious development, and to secure this 
should be the supreme end of all education. Can it 
be begun in childhood? I answer, it not only can be 
begun in childhood, but must be so begun, and thence 
forward carried on through the whole process of the 
mind’s growth, if we would bring it up to ultimate. 
greatness. And there is but one way of doing it. It 
is to call into agreeable and vigorous energy, not only 
one or two, but every faculty of the soul, by provid- 
ing for it exercise suited to its strength and congenial 
to its taste. Quench every thirst, feed every appetite, 
satisfy every longing of the soul, tempering each into 
harmony with all, and directing all to the ultimate end 
of all true character. For the memory, supply that 
which shall be food for the imagination ; for the imagi- 
nation, that which will quicken and strengthen and 
regulate its creative energy ; for the higher powers, that 
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which shall excite the reason and build up the lofty 
structure of thought; and for the reason, that which 
shall deepen its confidence in the omnipotence of truth, 
the power of ideas, the immutability of the eternal 
laws of justice and mercy, the freedom of all the will, 
moral responsibility, the soul’s immortality, and the 
Fatherhood of God. The Book of Nature, the Book 
of man, and the Book of God, let these be the living 
oracles of the soul’s daily lessons, and we shall have 
a method of education that will fill the land with wis- 
dom and integrity, and its high place with greatness 
and honor. True education ought, therefore, to train 
the body by the systematic and intelligent observance 
of those laws which secure health, impart strength, 
and prolong life ; his intellect by invigorating the mind, 
replenishing it with knowledge and cultivating all those 
tastes which are allied to virtue; and his moral and 
religious susceptibilities by dethroning selfishness, en- 
throning conscience, leading the affections outwardly 
in good will toward man and upward in gratitude and 
reverence to God. If our system of education would 
implant such germs, they would produce the fruit of 
character, and be gathered in the harvest of eternal life. 

To specify more particularly than to advocate in a 
general way a better course of education, it is evident 
to every one who has at all studied character that we 
need more of the cardinal virtues exhibited in life. I 
begin with— . 

1. Zruth. This is a bright and shining gem in 
character; yet it must be confessed that one of the 
great needs of the world to-day is truthfulness. Every- 
where there is a sad lack of this prime virtue. There 
is needed that manly adherence to truth which will not 
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allow one to swerve from it under any consideration. 
Men ought to tell the truth even in their jokes. That 
was good advice given by a bricklayer on a high wall, 
who accidentally knocked a brick off which fell upon the 
top of aman’s plug hat and drove it down over his face. 
After a heroic struggle the man, having disengaged 
himself from the tight-fitting plug, looking up was ad- 
dressed by the man above: ‘‘Did that brick fall on 
anybody down there?” He was answered in avery 
passionate way that it did. ‘‘That’s right; tell the 
truth. I would rather drop a dozen bricks than have 
you tell a lie about it!” There will always be an irre- 
pressible conflict between truth and falsehood. From 
the very nature of things this conflict will continue as 
long as falsehood continues to deceive men. What we 
need to-day is a martyr-like devotion to truth that 
knows no compromise. Society is full of hypocrisy 
and falsehood. The lady sends her servant to the door 
to say that she is not at home; a young man cuts a 


- swell to make the girls think him rich, whereas he owes 
his washer-woman for the spotless linen he is wearing ;. 


the farmer starts on a journey, and when away from 
home brags on his farm and stock, yet has a heavy 
mortgage hanging over it; the merchant throws down 
a piece of goods, and tells you what he gave and at 
how much below cost he is selling—losing money 
every sale—while he knows that he does not have a 
piece of goods in the house marked less than twenty- 
five per cent. on cost price; the millionaire lives in his 
fine palace and sports his fine span of horses, whereas 
if his debts were paid he would not be worth a dollar 
in the world. That was a witty as well as a truthful 
reply not long ago when two speakers were vehemently 
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discussing politics. One said, What I want is common 
sense and the truth! The other replied, Certainly, I 
have known that you want truth and common sense 
now for the last twenty-five years! It is the great 
want of the age. Correct your mistakes promptly. 
Once a preacher and a lawyer were traveling together. 
When the preacher asked the lawyer whether or not 
he corrected his mistakes made in speaking, the lawyer 
said he did unless they were mere trifles. When the 
lawyer inquired of his preaching friend what was his 
practice, he said he followed the same rule; for ex- 
ample, he was preaching the other day, and intended 
to say, ‘The devil is the father of liars,” but happened 
to say, ‘‘The devil is the father of Jawyers,” but the 
mistake was so tifling that it was not worth correct- 
ing. 

Let the people be truthful; and demand that the 
press, the doctors, the lawyers, and especially the 
preachers be truthful. Men and women love the truth; 
and if they have no intellectual instinct to tell them 
what is truth they have a moral instinct that tells them 
whether there is a purpose to give the truth. If they 
can not decide on what is true in fact they can in feel- 
ing. If they can not always detect ignorance, they 
can detect insincerity. An insincere press will be dis- 


credited. Even great ability will not sustain it long. 


The press, with half the wealth it now has and twice 
the sincerity, would more than double its influence. 

2. Honesty. Now, he who is truthful is generally 
honest, and whoever lacks truth and honesty lacks a 
good character. There seems to be such a premium 
set on dishonesty that we wonder there are not more 
dishonest. You feel that every draft you make upon 
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| human honor or affection is liable to be cashed with 
| counterfeit bills. The young are taught that money is 
| the great standard of respectability, and that it is the 
| golden key that unlocks the treasure of happiness. 
| This is false; for how many rich dwellings there are 
| crowded with every appointment of luxury that are 
| only glittering ice caverns of selfishness and discon- 
} tent; pavilions of misery ; where jangling discord mars 
' the show and a chill of mutual distrust breaks through 
the apartments, and heartless show presides like a 
robed skeleton at a feast, the courtesy is dreary ett- 
quette, and the laughter is forced music ! 

There seems to be a kind of palliation or mitigation 
of dishonesty in the very terms by which stealing is 
designated. If an officer steals money, it is called em- 
bezzlement ; and if he steals thousands of dollars and 
runs away, instead of saying he has stolen money, and 
is therefore a thief, we politely say he absconded ! 

Washington City, our capital, is so full of dishon- 
- est, ungodly representatives, men so full of corruption 

that it is said the man in the moon has to hold his nose 
as he passes over the vile place! I thank God that we 
have a few men who have passed through the public 
ordeal and have come out with brighter luster. These 

are the world’s men who have not bowed the knee in 
dishonest subserviency to the requirements of Mam- 
mon, but stand as pillars of the state supporting the 
right. 

3. Temperance. This precious virtue is so bitterly 
opposed by such a powerful enemy, | know you will 
excuse me if I speak with some vehemence. The 
subject demands it. Intemperance is the impersona- 
tion of old Satan himself; and like that old serpent, 
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has left his slimy track in many a fair paradise of earth. 
It has gone into the courts, blinded the judge and per- 
verted the jury; it has entered our halls of legislation 
and corrupted our law-makers; invaded the home circle 
and cruelly severed the fondest ties of earth; and not 
content, it has entered the church and snatched its vic- 
tims from the altar of the living God. It invites men 
to riot, robbery and bloodshed; and thus diminishes 
the comfort, increases the expense, and endangers the 
welfare of the community. 

The barkeeper says to you: I will deal in goods 
which will deprive some of reason, many of life, most 
of property, and all of peace; which will cause fathers 
to become fiends, mothers to forget their children, and 
priceless virtue no longer to remember its value. I 
will endeavor to corrupt the ministry, defile the purity 
of the church, and cause temporal, spiritual and eter- 
nal death. Stop! Character is at stake! Stop! who 
has the right to wreck the character, destroy the health, 
shorten the lives and ruin the souls of men? In this 
country, blessed with freedom and plenty, the word of 
God and true religion, I impeach intemperance as the 
cause of almost all the poverty, the crime, the misery, 
the ignorance, and almost all the irreligion that disgrace 
and afflict the land. ‘‘I am not mad, most noble Fes- 
tus, but do speak forth the words of truth and sober- 
ness.’’ Intemperance has sunk into perdition more 
men and women than found a grave in the deluge 
which swept over the highest hill-tops, engulfing a 
world of which but eight were saved. Satan has many 
an agent at work you would not suspect. If he can 
find a religious newspaper whose columns are for sale, 
he charters a department and advertises his wines. If 
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he can find a physician who cares more for his fee than 
he does for his patient, he visits him in his study and 
whispers in his ear the advice to use alcohol in prefer- 
ence to any substitute for medical purposes. If he 
can find a dwarfed politician—and they are not hard to 
find—who, like the bat, is half mouse and half bird, flit- 
ting about in the twilight of public opinion, he inspires 
him with the sentiment that temperance is no part of 
politics or religion. 

The greatest wreck of character that illustrates my 
subject, and enhances the value of temperance, is poor 
Tom Marshall of Kentucky. About thirty-five years 
ag») it was announced that Mr. Marshall of Kentucky 
had joined the Congressional Temperance Society. He 
was already known as a brilliant, dashing, drinking, 
cloquent member of Congress. His wit was in all the 
papers. Anecdotes of him and his smart sayings were 
retailed at dinner tables, and universal was the regret 
that one so gifted and with so splendid a career as 
opened before him, had become, in the morning of his 
life, the victim of intemperance. Just after New Year’s 
day, in 1842, after ‘‘a spree,” Mr. Marshall crossed 
the floor of the House and asked Mr. Briggs of Mas- 
sachusetts to draw a pledge which he signed. He 
professed perfect confidence in his ability to keep it, 
and when the fact was proclaimed that he had enrolled 
himself among the pledged members of the Congress- 
ional Temperance Society, great was the rejoicing 
among his friends. They believed there was nothing 
too high for his aspiration, nothing too great for his 
achievement, if he would only be sober. He was so 
favorably known as an orator—admitted by all to be 
the superior of Clay himself—it was thought best to 
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have him speak in New York City on temperance. He 
did so; and thousands crowded to hear Tom Marshall, 
then the most polished orator of the United States. 
He was tall, with broad shoulders and chest, a fine 
specimen of athletic manhood, with bright flashing eye, 
that held the listener spellbound. It was said to be the 
grandest speech on temperance ever delivered in the 
United States; and if you will pardon the digression, 
I will repeat the only paragraph of it I have ever seen: 

“‘A drunkard is the hardest thing in the world for 
a philosopher to classify. You can not tell to what 
genus he belongs; he isn’t a man—you can not make 
a man of him any way—he has not the form, or fea- 
ture, or feeling of a man (I speak after ample opportu- 
nity of feeling); he has neither the face nor form of a 
‘man; he can not walk like a man; intemperance has 
fuddled his brain, bleared his eyes, deafened his ears, 
swelled his body, dwindled his legs, and destroyed his 
title to be classed among men. But these are the least 
of evils. We might forgive intemperance if it did no 
more than mar our beauty, dilapidate our fortunes, 
waste our health, and destroy our lives. Man must 
die; and, if death were the mere dissolution of this 
body of ours, it would not be a matter of great moment 
if the period were precipitated for a few months or 
years. But what is man? What does he mean when 
he speaks of himself? Is it this frail, perishing clay? 
No, no. It is the devine particula breathed: into this 
clay by Deity himself, and given to man only of all 
that live on earth. It is the reason and the heart—the 
reason that enables him to examine and to prove; the 
heart that loves, that makes capable of parental affec- 
tion and all those finer sensibilities that adorn human 
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nature, and distinguish it in the creation of God. This 
is the principle that makes man, this it is that is eter- 
nal. And hence we see the nature of that evil which 
works the ruin of this immortal principle. 

‘Alcohol is the only poison that annihilates the man. 
Give him arsenic, and although the physical constitu- 
tion can not resist its effects, yet while life lingers he 
is still a man; he loves his wife, his children, his coun- 
try; and when he dies, dies game. 

‘‘But this poison achieves what no other can; it de- 
stroys human nature; it turns the heart of man against 
weakness and helplessness, and makes him hate those 
who hang upon him for support. You make a mana 
robber or a murderer, steep him in vice and misery, 
but when he comes to his own hearthstone he is a man, 
and loves his wife and little ones, who cling around 
him in his ruin. There is a principle in a man—call it 
the chivalry of manhood—that makes the weakness of 
woman her strength and defense. Nothing destroys 
that principle in man but alcohol; nothing else raises 
the arm of man against her who trusts him for protec- 
tion and love; nothing else destroys that fine and uni- 
versal ligament that pervades the whole animal race— 
the parental tie. Disease and poverty and crime may 
press a wretch to the earth, and his infant child clings 
to him the more fondly the deeper he sinks. Nothing 
but intemperance destroys this tie, and obliterates every 
trace of the great original from which he was formed.”’ 

But his character was not strong enough to with- 
stand the pressure. He broke his plighted word. Then 
he grew sad for want of company, for want of mental 
employment, for want of intellectual association. He 
would stop the school-boys on the street and read and 
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explain to them their Latin and Greek exercises. Dur- 
ing the last four or five years of his life he was entirely 
without means, and had no employment A precari. 
ous and hazardous charity supplied his wants. He 
slept in a chair in the common sitting-room of a cheap 
country tavern; in warm weather he slept on a wooden 
bench in the court-house portico; and during the cooler 
nights of early fall, in the hay-loft of a public livery 
stable. He felt his situation keenly, and often spoke 
of it with bitter satire, and even with irreverence. It 
was sad to hear him prostitute his genius and great 
gifts to produce coarse and vulgar wit to amuse a lot 
of thoughtless boys or ignorant men, and thus bribe 
them in furnishing him liquor. On one occasion, when 
nearly drunk, and the boys crowded around him, black- 
ing his face with coals and smeared with ink, he drew 
himself up majestically, looked at the miserable crowd 
with that characteristic flash of the eye, raised his arm 
and shoulder in a most expressive gesture, and in bitter 
tones said: ‘‘You remind me of a lot of cowardly 
bantam chickens picking upon the head of an eagle 
with his wings broke.”’ 

The weakness of his moral character, the impotency 
of his resolutions, and the consequent failure to con- 
quer his insatiable thirst for drink, made him a fatalist. 
At length, in 1865, exhausted nature gave way, and 
he was stricken with his last illness. A friend informed 
him that he must soon die, and asked him some ques- 
tions looking to his preparation for another world. He 
promptly stopped him and said: ‘‘No, sir; no, sir; I 
do not wish to pray. . . . I shall make no arrange- 
ments for my departure nor for another existence.”’ 
After remaining silent for some time, as if musing, he 
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said: ‘‘ Well, well, this is the end. Tom Marshall is 
dying; dying, not having a suit of clothes in which to 
be buried; dying upon a borrowed bed, covered with 
a borrowed sheet, in a house built by charity.’’ After 
an hour he looked through the open window and said: 
‘When I am dead, bury me beneath that tree in the 
middle of the field.” He was placed there, but no. 
stone or mark tells the passing traveler who rests be- 
low. Such is the character when wrecked by intem- 
perance. You deposit the strength and lose it; you 
deposit the health and lose it; you deposit your good 
name and lose it; you deposit your moral character 
and lose it ; you deposit your soul and lose it; you de- 
posit heaven and lose it. How can this be avoided? 
Solomon answered: ‘‘Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart from 
it.’ He will form strong resolutions that shall mold 
the character, and determine the life. Before the morn- 
ing sun shall tint these circling hills let us resolve to 
make our lives sublime and add to our characters every 
cardinal virtue. 

‘“‘Let us add to our faith, virtue; and to virtue, 
knowledge ; and to knowledge, temperance ; and to tem- 
perance, patience; and to patience, godliness; and to 
godliness, brotherly kindness; and to brotherly kind- 
ness, charity,” thus forming a zodiac of cardinal vir- 
tues girdling the moral heavens. And if we do this 
we shall never fall, but go down through the dark val- 
ley and shadow of death comforted and buoyed up by 
the consciousness of a life well spent in the service of 
Jesus, and measure the depth of the dark Jordan, aud 
have an abundant entrance administered into the ever- 
lasting kingdom. f 


CHAPTER XIII. 


MINISTERIAL EDUCATION AMONG THE DISCIPLES OF 
CHRIST. 


Ignorance has no more place in the pulpit than sin. 
The gospel appeals to man’s intelligence as the basis 
of morals and religion. If the higher powers of emotion 
are to be stirred into activity and the choice fixed on 
the highest good, it must be done by an apprehension 
of the truth. You shall £vow the truth, and the truth- 
shall make you free. This is God’s method of moving 
the world. The pulpit, then, with its exposition and 
enforcement of truth, becomes the greatest factor in the 
work of the church. Granting its influential place, 
does it stand to reason that the church should entrust 
the discharge of its high and holy duties to men who have 
no other qualification than good intention? Ought 
there not be intellectual training, or shall the church 
admit to this work everybody who ‘‘ desires to do some 
good’’? 

In my judgment, the greatest peril to our people 
lies here. It is possible, and looks probable now, 
that our people are contenting themselves with too 
low a standard. Believing there may be awakened 
a burning desire for something better than we have 
ever furnished, I propose to write four articles on the 
necessity, means, quality, and subject matter of min- 
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I. THE NECESSITY OF A THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR THE 
MINISTRY. 


In times of great religious awakening and reforma- 
tion the interest of the people is centered in a few points 
of doctrine which are in controversy, and the education 
furnished is with special reference to the emergency. 
At such times the need of men is so urgent that edu- 
cated and uneducated alike are pressed into the service 
of the new movement. Little attention is paid to the 
mental qualification. Religious zeal is above par; 
education, below. Knowledge derived from the higher 
walks of learning and broader relations of life is dis- 
placed by that which pertains to the duty of the hour. 
After the smoke of battle clears away and there is time 
to contemplate the fruit of victory and adjust every- 
thing to the new circumstances, some men are found so 
unphilosophic as to make this accident of drafting 
uneducated men into the ministry at such times a cher- 
ished standard of measurement for times of peace and 
growth. We have already done this in many things of 
the apostolic age—things abnormal, existing not from 
choice but from necessity, and hence never designed as 
examples or precedents; and we are fast doing the 
same thing also with many matters in our own early 
history. An accident is thus exalted into virtue. Since 
this destroys the feeling of necessity to make liberal 
provision for a thoroughly educated ministry, it is not 
amiss to oppose this view of setting forth the grounds 
of the church’s obligation to provide capable men for 
her service. 

1. We must have a thoroughly educated ministry be- 
cause of the greatly increased intelligence of the people. 
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Men may not be more learned now than in other 
centuries, but it is unquestionably true that knowledge 
is more widely diffused among the people than ever 
before. For a generation the children have had access 
to good schools. All the people read their favorite 
books and papers, and as a censequence are more 
thoughtful and cultured. It demands, therefore, a 
higher grade of preaching to reach and influence them 
now than in former times. It is no lenger optional 
as to whether the preacher of to-day be an educated 
man—he must be. Nor is this intelligence developed 
along any one line; but, on the contrary, every de- 
partment of human knowledge seems to be quickened 
into new forms of activity. Within the last twenty 
years the advancement of science has well nigh revolu- 
tionized the whole body of knowledge, while the scien- 
tific method of investigation has wrought many impor- 
tant changes in every branch of learning into which 
it has been carried. The student of natural theology 
will find it necessary to readjust to the best accredited 
results of science his conception of the doctrine of 
design, of law, of casual efficiency, of the divine 
immanency, and of supernatural agency. The Bridge- 
water Treatises and Butler and Paley are no longer up 
to date. Some of these doctrines have received new 
meaning by the great light which studies in evolution 
have thrown on God’s manner of working in the phys- 
ical world. To make a broad generalization, the work 
and discovery of science has spent itself in the verifica- 
tion and range of meaning of two great thoughts, 
namely, conservation of energy and evolution. The 
one has to do with the continuity of Force, the other 
with continuity of Forms. While these great subjects 
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are not legitimate themes for pulpit treatment, yet they 
touch religious thought at so many angles that every 
preacher, religious paper and magazine in the land has 
been compelled to deal with them. Now it only needs 
to be mentioned to be seen that the church is the loser 
if these great topics are to be handled by men who do 
not know what they are talking about. 

2. Many phases of political philosophy demand intelli- 
gent treatment. 

Church and state are not wholly separate, and the 
good Christian is the best citizen. All statesmen con- 
cede that law is no stronger than the public sentiment 
which demands its enactment and afterwards secures its 
enforcement. It is very important, therefore, to in- 
quire whence comes this righteous public sentiment to 
support law, its own embodiment? In answer to every 
just inquiry, it will be found that an intelligent pulpit is 
one of the strongest factors in creating, supporting and 
directing public sentiment on all the great issues which 
affect human welfare. Genuine patriotism, therefore, 
must ever occupy a high place in all true religion. The 
preacher of the gospel may not dabble in low party 
politics, but he may inspire in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen such honor and virtue that their beneficial 
efffects will be felt from the lowest laboring man up to 
the highest councils of the nation. 

3. We must educate our preachers in order to give our 
plea a worthy advocacy. 

It is a well known fact that all the great religious 
movements of history have been begun by men of 
learning. Mosheim says: ‘‘Those who merit the title 
of reformers—Luther, Zwingle, Calvin, Melancthon, 
Bucer, Martyr, Bullinger, Beza, Gécolampadius—were 
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all men of learning. They came forth into the field of 
controversy, in which the fate of future ages with respect 
to liberty was to be decided, with a kind of arms that 
did not give them the aspect of persons agitated by 
impulse or seduced by the delusions of fanaticism.” 
This was especially true of the early leaders of our own 
movement. They were men of whom the world was 
not worthy. They were men of learning. They fought 
our battles, they won our victories, they founded our 
colleges, edited our journals, and organized our people 
for benevolent work at home and abroad. They be- 
queathed to us a great plea—the plea of the gospel as 
it was in the beginning, its faith, its purity and its prac- 
tice without change. Has not the time come to com- 
mand a larger audience for it? Ought it not to exert a 
wider influence over other religious people? Can we 
ever wield this influence until we have men well enough 
educated to command national attention? Let us 
arouse the whole brotherhood to the danger of settling 
down to a kind of second-hand and second-rate work. 
Having the grandest message in the world to proclaim, 
our whole people ought to be aroused to the profound 
necessity of giving it a worthy presentation. 

4. The duty of the preacher as an interpreter of God's 
word makes tt necessary for him to understand the histort- 
cal circumstances of the origin of the Bible, and to become 
acquainted with the language in which tt was written. 

I do not believe that the great mass of our preach- 
ers, and especially of our people, have ever had any 
high appreciation of the qualifications of an interpre- 
ter of God’s word. Our movement was a protest 
against privileged classes having a monopoly of inter- 
pretation, and insisting on every man’s duty to study 
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the Scriptures for himself. But on reflection it will be 
seen that this, instead of doing away with education, 
has really made it more essential than ever. It was 
never Mr. Campbell’s plan that uneducated men should 
undertake to give expositions of Scripture for which 
they were not fitted. He therefore says: ‘‘I do in- 
deed think that if the brethren of our congregations 
would confine themselves on their first meetings to the 
breaking of bread, singing, prayer, exhorting one an- 
other to a holy life, and would have less to do with 
chapter commenting, it would be infinitely better for us 
and for the world. We have done much harm by the 
unskillful use of the sword of the Spirit.’’? This is 
strong common sense, and moved Mr. Campbell at an 
early stage of his reformation to found Bethany Col- 
lege to supply a learned ministry. He thought that 
this was absolutely essential to the success of his great 
movement. Before this, in the Christian Baptist, he 
laid down with a masterly hand a number of rules of 
hermeneutics, as much as to say, our preachers must 
follow these to save them from cranky exegesis. Now 
I suppose, if expositors of the Bible were asked for the 
most important rule of all, they would say, ‘‘ Consult 
the context.” This has generally been understood to 
denote the connection of thought in which any passage 
of Scripture stands. But I submit that this is not the 
whole of the context. Preachers must understand it 
in a wider sense. There is for every separate book of 
the Bible a context of historical setting which can not 
be ignored. The Bible is an oriental book, and has its 
sources in Jewish life and manners. The Bible is a 
related book, touching the nations of Western Asia in 
languages, in history, in geography, in politics, in 
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habits of living and modes of thought, for a thousand 
years. It touches human character at every angle; it 
probes the profoundest recesses of the human heart. 
There is no loftier flight of the imagination than in 
rapt Isaiah, no profounder philosophy than in Job, no 
statelier history than in Genesis, no better law than in 
Exodus, no finer oration than Judah’s speech before 
Pharaoh, no more exalted patriotism than the warnings 
of the minor prophets, and no finer lyrics than in the 
psalms of David. 

In the New Testament the world’s literature might 
be challenged for books more peculiar than our four 
Gospels—peculiar because they omit so much of the 
life of Jesus that would be interesting, and yet give pre- 
cisely what the world most needs to know ; peculiar in 
omitting all ritualism, yet written by men raised up 
under a worship of forms; peculiar in omitting all 
attempts at systematic theology, and yet give the true 
doctrine of God and man, and the one Mediator be- 
tween God and man, the man Christ Jesus. Nowhere 
will you find a more important piece of history than 
the Acts, or a better sustained course of reasoning or 
a more far-reaching argument on justification than in 
Romans, or a more complete emancipation from Juda- 
ism than is presented in Hebrews. Shall the right 
explanation of all these be regarded as an easy task? 
Have we not exaggerated the statement that the Bible 
is a plain book and easy to understand by all people? 
Is not this only one side of the truth? Is not the 
Bible, besides being a plain book, the profoundest 
book of all time? Who fully understands it? Does 
it not invite and reward the deepest study? How 
often I have turned aside from the preparation of essay 
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or of sermon to read that richest and profoundest of 
all sentences of Holy Scripture, the first chapter of 
Ephesians to the end of the fourteenth verse. This is 
the richest and fullest sentence ever penned in the lit- 
erature of the world; and as I stand before it in won- 
der at the exhibit of God’s grace and the ground of 
our peace, I must be allowed to say he has a very high 
register of his own powers who thinks he can rush into 
predestination, election, redemption, forgiveness of 
sins, the mystery of God’s will, the unity of the 
church and the sealing of the Spirit, with either no 
learning at all or else a mere smattering, and give an 
explanation worthy the confidence of intelligent men. 
These great truths are too precious to be risked in igno- 
rant hands. They must be studied in the languages in 
which they were written. O my brethren, we must 
not fail at this vital point. The interpretation of God's 
word demands of us careful linguistic training, studied 
preparation, and a deep feeling of obligation to pro- 
mote the gospel of Jesus Christ. 


Il. THE MEANS OF MINISTERIAL EDUCATION. 


The preacher’s first and main business is to preach. 
This, I believe, to be according to the Book. It needs 
new emphasis in this day. I have no disposition to 
disparage pastoral work, for it is the house-going 
preacher that makes the church-going people; but 
after all the preacher ought to distinguish himself 
mainly in the pulpit. This requires fresh daily study. 
‘The fire that burns,” says Dr. Channing, ‘‘ the light 
that shines in the pulpit must be kindled in the study.” 

Every preacher who is not an educated man regrets 
it. This feeling has led preachers to advocate the 
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founding of colleges. Nearly all the earlier colleges in 
the United States were founded for religious purposes 
by religious men. Christianity is the friend of learn- 
ing. As soon as the Puritans provided themselves 
houses to live in and churches to worship in, they 
founded Harvard College, ‘‘ pro Christo et ecclesia,” for 
Christ and the church. Cotton Mather, himself a man 
of great learning, says: ‘‘Our fathers saw that with- 
*out a college to train an able and learned ministry the 
‘church in New England must soon have come to noth- 
ing.” For the first sixty years, more than half of Har- 
vard’s graduates entered the ministry. Nearly half the 
graduates of Yale and Princeton, prior to the Revolu- 
tion, became preachers of the gospel. They promoted 
American independence more than any other class of 
men. For the first half of the present century about 
one-fourth of the graduates of all our colleges entered 
the sacred office. This was fitting for the colleges to 
give back to the church trained men for her service. 

Early in Mr. Campbell’s movement to restore prim- 
itive Christianity he saw that it was absolutely essen- 
tial, in order to carry on his work, to found an institu- 
tion in which an able ministry could be educated. 
There are three ways by which a young man may pre- 
pare himself for preaching. He may study without a 
teacher. He may get a few books introductory to 
Latin and Greek, a history, a commentary or two, and 
many controversial tracts, and at intervals between 
working hours get a stock of information supposed to 
be sufficient to begin preaching. This kind of prepa- 
tation is apt to be narrow in its range and very 
defective in its quality. It ought never to be followed 
if the candidate can do any better. 
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Or, he may study under some distinguished 
preacher. This plan is supposed to have certain ad- 
vantages, as it was adopted by Paul and Timothy. It 
was also the practice in New England before the found- 
ing of the present theological seminaries. Sometimes 
great preachers had large classes. It had the advan- 
tage of parental care to a greater extent than can ever 
be realized in any other way. It admitted a watch- 
care and spiritual hedging-in from temptation not pos- 
sible in a school. Besides, the instruction would be 
centered on essentials. These reasons are reénforced 
by the fact that the student comes face to face with the 
actual work to be done under a good pastor. Yet this 
education is apt to lack breadth. The narrow preacher, 
with his cranky views, is of all men most to be pitied. 
It is hardly probable that this method will ever come 
into practice again. No one preacher knows enough 
now to teach all that ought to be taught. Bishop 
Ellicott says: ‘‘The sagacious critic, the laborious 
lexicographer, the patient grammarian, the profound 
exegete, the suggestive historian, and the impartial 
theologian are, in the present state of biblical science, 
never likely to be united in one man. Excellence in 
any one department is now difficult; in all, impossi- 
ble.” 

Another way to prepare for the ministry is to go 
to one of our colleges and take a short course in En- 
glish grammar and rhetoric, and in the English Bible. 
I dismiss this, without an argument, as utterly incapa- 
ble of reaching the end proposed. 

Another way is to take the regular classical course in 
college and then go to preaching. This way, although 
superior to the last mentioned, if choice rests between 
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the two, nevertheless stops short of its logical outcome. 
The best way of all, so it seems to me, is to pursue 
classical study and afterwards come to the Bible pre- 
pared to deal with its great themes. This yields the 
best results. It becomes a very important matter, 
then, that our colleges be so well endowed that they 
may be able to give an education equal to the best to 
be obtained anywhere in this country. We all know 
how they have struggled against poverty and many 
untoward circumstances. Their teachers have been 
overworked and underpaid. Nearly every well edu- 
cated man among us has been compelled to teach so 
many subjects at the same time that he would be 
ashamed to answer what he was a professor of, if asked 
by a specialist in any of the large, well-endowed 
eastern colleges. I have known professors to teach 
at the same time Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, Ger- 
man, Comparative philology, hermeneutics, inspiration, 
Greek exegesis of the New Testament, introduction 
to the books of the Bible, help edit a paper, and preach 
twice every Sunday! I have known other professors 
to teach biology, geology, zodlogy, physiology, botany, 
chemistry, physics, and manage a chemical labora- 
tory! And yet the inquiry is made in our papers oc- 
casionally why we have not written a few books |! Here 
are two departments, and each has crowded into it 
work enough for ten men. However the church may 
applaud a teacher’s varied acquirements, to undertake 
to teach so many subjects is very detrimental to true 
scholarship, and in a college rightly managed ought 
not to be thought of fora moment. It is the veriest 
nonsense to suppose that one man can teach so many 
things with satisfaction, either to himself or to the stu- 
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dent, or justice to the subject. We can never turn out 
scholars among teachers or students in this way. Our 
colleges and people all need to learn the value of spe- 
cialized, original study on the part of teacher and stu- 
dent. This is only another way of saying we need 
more strong, well-educated men in all our college fac- 
ulties, and more money to sustain them. The time has 
come for a great advance, especially in ministerial edu- 
cation, The times demand it of us. The principles 
of this reformation obligate us to hold high the torch 
of learning. The world has yet many dark corners 
which must be enlightened. Rationalism must be met 
by men of Jearning, and infidelity checked and over- 
thrown. The people must be won from sectarianism 
by the broad love and Christian courtesy which true 
learning begets. The power of creeds as tests of 
soundness must be broken, and the New Testament 
limits of fellowship established in their places. The 
religious thought of the age must be touched and 
shaped aright. And we must contribute our share 
towards helping to solve the great problems which lie 
before the church. Shall we always be content to take 
things at second hand? Shall our authors always be 
compilers? Are we never to produce men of the 
highest and best scholarship? Are we never to have 
a Tregelles, Scrivener, Ezra Abbott, or Tischendorf in 
biblical criticism? A Hamilton in metaphysics? A 
Lightfoot or Buxtorf in Semitic languages? A De- 
litzsch in oriental research? A Hodge in theology? 
An Alexander Campbell in the pulpit? With our 
present means for educating our ministry these last 
questions must be answered with an emphatic negative. 
Our colleges must be brought to a higher standard. 
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Their faculties must be increased and strengthened. 
Our whole people must be stirred up to support a 
higher course. Our young men must be taught not 
to rush through college. It takes time to gain an edu- 
cation. Our people ought to supply liberal endow- 
ments. It is putting money where it will do the most 
good. Some of our young people are asking for an 
education which none of our colleges can at present 
supply. What shall we do with these post-graduates 
and special students? I generally diréct them to the 
Yale Divinity School or to Union Theological Seminary 
for extended theological study. Every year marks an 
increasing number of these students. I am profoundly 
concerned about the matter, for it is easy to see that 
this will bring into our own body germs of disintegra- 
tion. It is possible for us (by neglect to provide in 
this case) to sap the foundation of our own union and 
existence. We may fall apart from lack of cohesion. 
Lf we wish general unity of thought and cobperation among 
our own people, we must educate our own ministry. Other- 
wise we fail at the very foundation of our movement. 

Now it seems to me—though I grant that Iam not 
an impartial witness—that for our people to start an- 
other college is almost an entire waste of money. This 
is said in opposition to plans of brethren for whose 
judgment I have great respect. Each new enterprise 
cripples the schools we have without reaching the end 
sought. Whereas, if the money put into a new college 
were given to any school we now have, it would make 
a handsome endowment. Besides, mark what is here 
said: the colleges to furnish the higher education so 
much desired will be the older schools among us with 
greatly increased means. Bethany intends to make a 
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rapid advance in education. Other schools promise to 
do the same. Having a high ideal of what a college 
ought to be, and appreciating the great need of a bet- 
ter education for the ministry, we have marked out a 
liberal policy for Bethany College, and have good 
reason, from the sympathetic response of the alumni, to 
hope for signal success. The best men we have will 
be chosen as co-workers. Seeing a distinct want, we 
wish to help in supplying it. By common consent the 
work is needed, and we ask for the means to bring it 
to great success. Shall we have your help? 


Ill. THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF MINISTERIAL EDUCATION. 


No church can live long on the emotional sentiment 
which constitutes the staple of revivalism. A church 
may begin in this way, but it must soon come to hold 
systematic doctrine as its guarantee of perpetuity. In 
order to stand alone, the church must have a backbone 
of theology. This view makes it necessary to measure 
the strength of the church, not by its rapid increase, 
but by its power to stand. Rapid growth may have 
rapid decay. A gourd vine may spread all over a fruit 
tree and surprise us with its rapid spread, but it can 
not stand alone, either in calm or in storm, or endure 
for more than a season, Churches must be like ‘‘trees 
planted by the rivers of water, whose leaves do not 
wither, which bring forth fruit in season, and every- 
thing they do shall prosper.” The great commission 
imposes the duty on the church to make disciples and 
to teach them. These are coordinate duties. Yet we 
have addressed ourselves almost exclusively to the 
former of these. Perhaps this has been because it is 
far easier work, and at the same time brings greater dis- 
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tinction. The revivalist who, with his twenty sermons, 
rushes into a big meeting, excites the community, con- 
verts fifty people—sometimes to one thing and some- 
times to another—undermines the resident pastor by 
intimating that it takes talent to preach that sample of 
a sermon, and a long pole to knock the choicest top 
fruit, and occasionally hints that this congregation 
ought to have a preacher like himself, and closes his 
meeting by taking from the congregation all its ready 
cash, has always been esteemed a big man. The great 
proselyter stands high on the roll of honor, though why 
it is hard to see. I think all the professions might be 
searched in vain for one who does so large a business 
On so small a capital. The traveling evangelist is only 
the recruiting officer, while the pastor is the general 
who commands those who have enlisted. Now, if any 
recruiting officer of the late war rose to high distinc- 
tion, I have forgotten his name. They are forgotten, 
while the cfficers who remained with their men, and 
drilled them, and made them veteran soldiers, sharing 
their privations and their perils, and finally led them 
through heroic assaults on the enemy to glorious vic- 
tory, will be remembered as long as the human heart 
thrills with patriotism, 

The church of Jesus Christ needs to be thoroughly 
equipped, and trained, and fed, and led to victory as 
well as recruited. If the preacher, then, is to be more 
than a traveling evangelist, if he is to be a teacher and 
leader of the thought of the people to whom he minis- 
ters, he must have liberal preparation for his work. It 
is an important question to determine what subject- 
matter the preacher’s preliminary course of study 
should embrace. Without attempting to go over the 
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whole ground of ministerial study, the young preacher 
ought to be thoroughly instructed in exegetical, sys- 
tematic, historical and pastoral theology. These are the 
foundation of future study, and it ought to be laid deep 
and strong. In my judgment, this work ought not to 
be attempted till the regular classical course in college 
is almost or quite finished. 

1. Exegetical. The preacher must never forget that 
he is an interpreter of God’s word. This makes it 
necessary for him to be a student of language. His col- 
lege course ought to emphasize linguistic study. The 
study of Latin and Greek will enlarge his vocabulary, 
give power of expression, result in sharp and clear 
discrimination by frequent comparison of words, help 
to weigh evidence by balancing thought against thought, 
call into active operation nearly every power of mind, 
and teach how to think. The Latin is the great gram- 
mar language of the world. The Greek is the language 
of poetry, of philosophy, and of revelation. The stu- 
dent for the ministry can not neglect them without 
great loss. Itisa little unfortunate, however, that the 
study of the usual Greek authors in our colleges does 
not reach down to the times of the New Testament. 
There is a period of about three hundred years, usually 
untouched, from the time of Aristotle, who stands on 
the dividing ridge between classical Greek and the 
common dialect which grew up after the Macedonian 
supremacy, to the close of the apostolic age. This per- 
iod ought to be studied in the writings of Polybius and 
Plutarch, and in those of Josephus and Philo. Espe- 
cially ought the LXX. to be studied. The design is to 
bring the student to the New Testament with a full ap- 
preciation of the peculiarities of Hellenistic Greek. 
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And then he ought to read the gospels of Matthew and 
John, and the Acts of Apostles, noting the peculiari- 
ties of syntax, and acquiring such a large vocabulary 
of words that he could read any part of the Greek 
Testament with ease. Let this be done under the 
competent guidance of Winer’s or Buttmann’s New 
Testament Grammar, Thayer’s Lexicon, and the En- 
glishman’s Greek Concordance; or, better still, Bru- 
der’s Concordance. After the student attains to easy 
use of his helps, let him begin a second stage of much 
higher work. Using the concordance, let there be 
made a very careful inductive study of some of the 
leading words of the New Testament, as sin, prayer, 
pardon, righteousness, faith, flesh, spirit, repentance, 
baptism, gospel, grace, peace, the church, Son of God, 
Son of man, election, salvation, etc. This exercise 
will enable a student to test the definitions of words, 
and if conducted aright is sure to bring great profit and 
pleasure. It requires patience and work, but it yields 
a large return. Archbishop Trench says: ‘‘The words 
of the New Testament are eminently the first princi- 
ples of Christian theology, and he who will not begin 
with a patient study of those shall never make any con- 
siderable, least of all any secure, advance in this; for 
here, as everywhere else, sure disappointment awaits 
him who thinks to possess the whole without first pos- 
sessing the parts of which that whole js composed,” 
Closely akin to this is Melanchthon’s statement— 
“Scripturam non posse intelligt theologice nisi antea sit 
intellectum grammatice—that Scripture can not be under- 
stood theologically unless first understood grammati- 
cally. Having made a study of the leading words, let 
the student begin the work of careful critical exegesis 
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of one of Paul’s shorter epistles, as Philippians or 
Ephesians; then let him gird up all his strength and 
try Romans. Read and classify; trace the line of 
thought; analyze the epistle into its separate argu- 
ments and illustrations; go to the bottom, if you can. 
It is equally important to say that careful grammatical 
analysis and exact definition of words are only the first 
part, the foundation of the interpreter’s work. The 
main work is to follow the author’s process of combin- 
ing and constructing his material into an organic whole. 
It is to see just how the materials with which the stu- 
dent has familiarized himself have taken living form in 
the mind of the author. To set forth this constructive 
work is the crowning work of interpretation. 

In the Old Testament there ought to be enough 
Hebrew mastered to give one a good working knowl- 
edge of that language. Let there be read large selec- 
tions of the historical books, nearly all the poetry, and 
let the Messianic prophecies be dealt with in a very 
thorough manner. The Hebrew is an easy language 
to learn, if the student goes at it in earnest, and de- 
votes as much time to it as he does to Latin or Greek. 
Indeed, if he puts half as much time on Hebrew he will 
have a good knowledge of it. This ought to be done, 
because it is absolutely essential, in the estimation of 
all scholars, to the understanding of the New Testa- 
ment. Any system of ministerial education which 
does not ground the student in a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the Old Testament, its style, its language, 
its types, its history, its ritual service, its leading doc- 
trines and the character of its religious thought, is a 
great mistake and destined to certain failure. The 
conditions of the New Testament are nearly all Jew- 
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ish. Jesus and his disciples were Jews. The writers 
of the New Testament were Jews. Its leading words 
and doctrines are transplanted from Jewish soil. The 
parties of the day dealt with Jewish questions. The 
language of the New Testament has a Greek body, 
but the soul is Hebrew. Do all these facts have no 
significance for us? 

I am compelled to omit a discussion of important 
helps to exegetical work in both Old Testament and 
New. 

2. Systematic. 1 have just said that exact definition 
of important words, with careful grammatical analysis, 
is the first part of an interpreter’s work. It remains still 
for him to combine and construct this into systematic 
form. An uneducated man is apt to despise the former 
and try the latter; while the smatterer in language, con- 
tent with having parsed out the grammar and consulted 
the lexicon, is not able or willing to exercise his con- 
structive power in carrying the work out to its logical 
conclusion. The former is not complete; the latter, 
not safe. The one requires language, the other psy- 
chology and metaphysics. From interpretation there 
is sure to result biblical theology at first; and from both, 
in due course of time, systematic theology. Biblical 
theology stands about midway between exegesis on the 
one hand and systematic theology on the other. It is 
biblical in statement rather than scientific. It is so im- 
portant, I believe I am safe in saying, that nearly every 
victory of the church has been won by presenting a 
sharp and clear-cut biblical theology which the people 
could verify by Scripture. Our preachers won their 
success here. Nor did they stop with biblical theology. 
They went right on boldly to systematic theology. 
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Every preacher among us has a strong sermon on 
‘*Rightly Dividing the Word of Truth,” and on the 
‘*Plan of Salvation.”’ If we have contributed anything 
to the better understanding of the Word of God, it has 
been done here. And I freely say I think the treat- 
ment of these two themes has thrown a flood of light 
on the sinner’s duty. But this, while not very exten- 
sive, is nevertheless systematic theology. To exhibit 
the plan of salvation is to use reason to construct a sys- 
tem out of biblical materials. It is difficult to object to 
this process when every sermon implies it and is gen- 
erally an example of it. It is the thought on biblical 
material, proceeding according to scientific method to 
observe, to classify, and give rational explanation. 
Theology is the very backbone of the church. This, 
I am aware, is not very encouraging to that kind of 
proaching which announces that it preaches Jesus and 
not doctrine. This may be popular, but it is neither 
possible nor scriptural. Paul does not say he was de- 
termined not to know anything but Jesus, for that 
would leave out essential doctrine. On the contrary, 
what he determined to know was Jesus and him crucified. 
But this is doctrine, the chief doctrine, too, in the New 
Testament. It is the meeting place between God and 
man, dealing with God on the one hand and with man, 
as a sinner, on the other, with Jesus Christ as Mediator 
and Redeemer. This doctrine is the burden of the 
New Testament. Do you think it could be omitted? 
If we cherish the doctrines of the New Testament, is it 
wrong to coordinate them into a system, into a unit? 
Dr. Robert Flint says: ‘‘The spirit of system is in 
itself nothing more than the spirit of order and unity. 
Without unity and order—that is, without system— 
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there is no science; instead of it there can be only con- 
fused ideas, isolated opinions. It is absurd to condemn 
either system or the spirit of system in theology or in 
any other science. To systematize is an intellectual 
necessity; to systematize aright is a happy achievement 
and an immense boon; it is merely systematizing erro- 
neously which is evil.” 


IV. THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF MINISTERIAL EDUCATION, — 
CONTINUED. 


3. Historical. First of all every student for the min- 
istry ought to have a course in the historical books of 
the English Bible. He ought to be as familiar with 
them all as he is with the history of his own country. 
No amount of critical exegesis can ever take the place 
of this. Nor ought the course in Jewish history to 
stop with Malachi. The period from the exile to the 
close of the Apostolic Age is of supreme importance 
in understanding the New Testament and the Church. 
Jewish thought, parties, manners, customs, worship, is 
the religious soil out of which the New Testament 
grew, and it must not, therefore, be neglected. The 
synagogue service, the rise of religious parties, the Dis- 
persion, the famous Rabbinical schools of thought and 
the subject-matter of their speculations, the Unions, the 
estimation and treatment of the common people, the 
growth of the Messianic expectation, the ministry of 
Jesus, popular objections to him, the beginning of the 
Church, its growth in officers, organization and doc- 
trine—all these are of the very greatest importance to 
the student of the New Testament. The young 
preacher who has taken a little English course—who 
has done a little Sumday-school work in the class-room 
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and imagined it was college work—and comes out 
without a knowledge of Greek and Hebrew, especially 
the latter, can not deal with this matter at first hand at 

all. He stands helpless in the presence of some of the 

greatest exegetical works written, such as Lightfoot’s 
and Schoetgen’s, while a large portion of Geikie’s and 

Edersheim’s Lives of Christ, and the works of Haus- 

rath, Keim, Schiirer, and Stapfer on the state of Pales- | 
tine and the Jewish people in the times of Jesus are 
useless and almost unintelligible to him, because they 

make use of material altogether foreign to his studies. 

Let it be emphasized, then, that the New Testament has 
a certain linguistic and historical setting, and that he 
who neglects this fact in his ministerial study will likely 
deplore it when it is too late to remedy the matter. I 
regard the field of history from Malachi to A. D. 200 as 
one of surpassing richness. Who will qualify himself 

and enter on its cultivation ? Will not some friend of 
historical study endow a chair in this school and help 
us in this field of most fruitful learning? There are 
more new discoveries to be made here than almost 

in any other study. Already by the discovery of ‘‘The 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles” and kindred docu- 
ments fresh discoveries have been made regarding the 
relation of bisops to presbyters, and modifying the 
theory that the church was fashioned after the syna- 
gogue. This whole field needs to be gone over anew 
in the light of truth unknown when Vitringa wrote his 
work on the synagogue. A careful historical study of 
each book of the New Testament, as a piece of litera- 
ture in some sense mirroring the time and place where 
it originated, is very much needed. It was not all 
written at once nor by one man. The accident, or 
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convenience, of having all the books bound in one vol- 
ume should not hinder us from impartial inquiry after 
the historical circumstances of each part. It must be 
studied separately before it is studied as a whole. 

After such historical work as I have spoken of, cer- 
tain periods in the history of the church as the growing 
kingdom of God ought to be studied with more care than 
others. The struggle of the church against heathenism 
to the year A. D. 476; the great intellectual conflict 
between Unitarianism and Trinitarianism ; the rise and 
growth of the Papacy to its zenith under Hildebrand; 
the Reformation under Luther, Calvin and others, in- 
volving historic forces reaching back to ancient Germans 
and Latins; the great missionary movements of our 
times; and the reasons of our own religious reforma- 
mation. Every young preacher should know the be- 
ginning of our own movement, and also the breadth and 
catholicity of our plea. 

4. Pastoral. Under this head I would have taught 
that which pertains to the organization and practical 
activity of the church. This requires a preacher who 
knows how to preach the gospel—not scientific discov- 
ery, nor speculations in philosophy, necessary and in- 
teresting as they are, nor partisan politics, nor denun- 
ciation of organs, Sunday-schools, conventions and 
missionary societies, but the good news concerning 
Jesus and the kingdom of God. There is nothing as 
new and as interesting as the pure old Gospel. Preach 
the Word; and when this Word quickens the souls of 
men into new life, let this life have organization. It 
must organize, for wherever there is life there will be 
organization. To resist it is to resist the decree of 
God expressed in nature, society, national life and 
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religion. Let every member have something to do. 
Let there be companies of tens, and fifties, and hun- 
dreds, that the whole body may be fitly joined together 
and compacted by that which every joint supplies, 
according to the effectual working in the measure of 
every part, may make increase of the body. It is bib- 
lical to distribute the work to be done according to 
variety of talent. Along with instruction on how to 
prepare and deliver discourses, there ought to be 
taught ministerial ethics; that is, instruction on the 
relation a young preacher sustains to the families in his 
own congregation, to the ministry in the church of 
which he is a member, and especially his conduct 
towards other religious bodies. It is rank foolishness 
to assail other religious people with violent invective, 
and charge them with dishonesty in religion if we 
would correct the errors they hold. ‘This must be 
done in kindness, and with a Christian courtesy born 
of love. 

Young men studying for the ministry ought to be 
taught how to administer baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per with becoming grace. If these ordinances are 
administered aright, there is great spiritual edification 
in them; if not, the whole audience is likely to be 
shocked and to tremble with nervous solicitude. Of 
course, ease comes with practice; but much embar- 
rassment could be relieved by previous instruction. 
Along with this there ought to be advice given about 
the best books to buy, courses of reading and study, 
pastoral visiting, prayer-meetings, Sunday-school work, 
missions and cooperation of churches. 

The aim in choosing and varying the subject-matter 
ought to be to anticipate the wants of the church and 
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provide for them. We must give our churches pastoral 
attention or else they will die. This calls for educated 
and consecrated men. Our ministry needs to be edu- 
cated into that unity of thought which brings agree- 
ment in essentials and a large charity in things not 
clearly determined by the Scriptures; which banishes 
jangling about certain expediences for carrying on the 
Lord’s work, and which gives instead clearer concep- 
tions as to the terms of Christian fellowship. The aim 
ought to be to give an education which specially quali- 
fies the young preacher to become an interpreter of 
God’s word; an education which puts the advocacy of 
religious truth on a level with the candor and ability 
displayed in the maintenance of other kinds of truth; 
an education which contributes to the great body of 
truth, and which will enable the preacher to draw and 
hold the people because he has something to say; an 
education which furnishes to the church pure spiritual 
preaching, and not learned criticism, which brings the 
audience up face to face with the cross of Christ, quick- 
ens the conscience, strengthens the faith, purifies the 
heart, brightens hope and saves the soul. Oh, glori- 
ous work! Who is equal to it! Oh, sacred calling! 
I consecrate to thee my all. 


All? 
Yes, all, my Lord— 
Every outward motion, 
Every word. 


All? 
Yes, all, O Love divine; 
Every secret impulse, 
Every thought, is thine. 
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All? 
Yes, all. Oh, offering mean and poor, 
The labor of these hands, this brain, 
I have no more. 


O take me, Lord, 

Unworthy though I be; 

Far more than a king’s ransom 
Thou hast paid for me. 


CHAPTER. XIV. 
THE HIGHER CRITICISM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 


I. 


The leading biblical question of to-day, both in 
America and Europe, is, without doubt, the literary 
analysis of the Old Testament. Believing that the 
intelligent readers of the ‘‘Standard”’ are interested in 
every attempt to know more of the origin and histor- 
ical setting of the various parts of the Bible, it is pro- 
posed to write a few articles on the nature of the 
Higher Criticism, the men engaged in it, their meth- 
ods-of procedure, the advantages and the difficulties 
on both sides, and the probable results. 

In calling it the ‘‘ Higher’ Criticism to distinguish 
it from the ‘‘ Lower,’’ it is not meant that the latter is 
the orthodox position, nor that the former is a rational- 
istic view imported from Germany; but by the Higher 
Criticism is meant that literary analysis which inquires 
concerning any book whether it is a unit, or compiled 
from preexisting sources, whether by one author or 
more; its date, and its political and religious environ- 
ment; while the Lower Criticism concerns itself prin- 
cipally with the state of the text. 

When the Turks took Constantinople in 1453, the 
Greeks fled westward, and taking their books with 
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the longing for political and religious liberty that fol- 
lowed the classical revival issued in the German refor- 
mation. Their consciences freed from tyrannical 
priesthood, men began to think for themselves. The 
Bible was put into their hands with the understanding 
that this act brought with it the obligation to use all 
their intelligence to give it a rational interpretation. 
There soon followed a careful and critical inquiry into 
all the sources of biblical knowledge. Passing over 
the great advances in Old Testament learning made in 
the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries, it was 
reserved for the present century to carry out to their log- 
ical result the previous discoveries of philosphers and 
exegetes. The last century went out with the literary 
analysis of the poems of Homer by Wolf, in which 
the attempt was to show that Homer did not write the 
Iliad and Odyssey as we have them, but that they 
were fragmentary, and reduced to their present shape 
by later editors, thus giving greater impetus than ever 
before to this kind of study, In the meantime the 
Hegelian philosophy, the subtlest ever produced by 
the German mind, exalting the subjective, or, as Nean- 
der calls it, ‘‘self-deification,”’ as the a priori standard 
by which all history and religion must be tested, laid the 
foundation for the Tubingen school of rationalism. 
Carrying out their subjective canons of criticism to 
their logical end, Strauss, Baur, and others gave the 
separate books of the New Testament the most hos- 
tile (to the traditional view) and critical examination 
they have received since the close of the canon. Old 
Testament study having fallen into the background 
during the eighteen century, was at this time reviving 
under Gesenius and Ewald, until now, twenty-five 
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years after the defeat of the Tubingen school, the Old 
Testament is undergoing pretty much what the New 
did in the hands of Strauss and Baur, 1835-1850. 
What, now, is this criticism of the Old Testament? 

Up to the present time there have been two courses, 
along one or the other of which most critical investiga- 
tors have proceeded : 

1. The resetting of the dates, and the determining 
of the authors of the separate books. 

2. The development of the Jewish religion. 

Disclaiming any endorsement of. this new criticism, 
and believing the readers of the ‘‘Standard” need to 
know what it is rather than to have it combated, I 
proceed to treat the first division above according to 
the Reuss-Graf-Wellhausen school, and the second ac- 
cording to Kuenen of Holland, and Robertson Smith 
of Scotland. 

The new criticism starts out with the analysis of 
the Pentateuch, especially Genesis, into the fragments 
of earlier writers used by the late author and editor. 
These fragments, traces of which are found in the later 
historical books, are distinguished by differences of 
style, especially in the names given to the Deity, being 
called in one document Jehovah (now spelled Jahweh), 
and in another Elohim, with the hand of a later reviser 
and editor discernible. As to the age of the books, 
Prof. Reuss, of Strasburg, says the period before David 
is legendary, with only the Decalogue, song of Debo- 
rah, Jotham’s Fable, and a few shorter pieces of poetry 
belonging to it. From David to the Exile is the age 
of the prophets. In the reign of Jehoshaphat (g00 
B. C.), the Book of the Covenant (Ex. xx.—xxiii.), 
which is the oldest part of the Pentateuch, was written. 
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This was revised about 850 B. C., by an author calling 
the Deity Jehovah. During the eighth century before 
Christ, the books of Amos, Hosea, parts of Zechariah, 
Job, Ruth, Samuel, parts of Isaiah, and Micah were 
written. Under Manasseh (650 B. C.), the book of 
Judges appeared,. and about twenty-five years later 
Deuteronomy, followed by Joshua and Jeremiah. From 
the Captivity (606 B. C.) till the Maccabees (175 B. C.), 
the priests had fullsway. During the Captivity, Kings, 
certain parts of Isaiah, a few Psalms, and additions to 
Jeremiah appeared. After the return, Haggai, the 
body of Laws in Leviticus (xvii.-xxvi.) imitated from 
Ezekiel, Malachi, Proverbs, Jonah, Chronicles, Ezra, 
and Nehemiah were written. From the Maccabees 
till the fall of Jerusalem (A. D. 70), was the period of 
the scribes. During this time, Daniel, nearly all the 
Psalms, and the Apocrypha appeared. 

In the year 1866, Prof. Graf, of the Royal Univer- 
sity of Meissen, published an essay on the ‘ Historical 
Books of the Old Testament,” in which he gives a 
critical examination of the Bible, from Gen. i. to Il. 
Kings xxv. He thinks the most important books of the 
Old Testament were written between the time of the 
early kings and 450 B.C., at which late date the Levitical 
Law appeared. It will be seen by this that Moses did 
not write the Pentateuch as we have it, nor is it known 
who did write it and the other historical books. 

In the elaborate analysis and comparison of Deu- 
teronomy with the Book of the Covenant before it, 
and the Levitical legislation after it, Graf brings the 
following facts into great prominence: The Book of 
the Covenant (Ex. xx.-xxiii.) gives the privileges of 
worshiping in all places where God records his name 
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(Ex. xx. 24)—a privilege taken advantage of very 
freely in later times—while Deuteronomy limits the 
worship to one place, a central sanctuary (Deut. xii. 5). 
On the other hand, Deuteronomy and all the historical 
books and prophets, when compared with the later 
Levitical legislation, show the two following among 
many differences. In Deuteronomy, all Levites are 
priests (Deut. xviii. 1, and frequently), while in the 
Levitical legislation, only the sons of Aaron are priests, 
other Levites being their servants (Num. iii. 10). In 
the next place, the function of offering did not in early 
times —say from the exodus to the first temple— 
belong exclusively even to the Levites; for young men 
(Ex. xxiv. 5), and Joshua (Josh. viii. 30), and Samuel 
(I. Sam. vii. 17), and Saul (I. Sam. xiv. 35), and 
Gideon (Judges vi. 24), and Manoah (Judges xiii. 19), 
and others offered sacrifices, and that, too, not at a cen- 
tral sanctuary, such as the place where the tabernacle 
was, but at Mount Ebal, Ramah, Gilgal, Mizpeh, 
Ophra, Bochim, and also ‘‘on the high places.” Now, 
if they viewed the law as we do, what right had they 
to offer at these different places? What right had they 
to offer at all? And how does it happen that Deuter- 
onomy reveals a transition—a dividing ridge, as it 
were—between the chaotic times of the judges and the 
post-exile sway of the priests? This can be best 
answered in the next division. 

II. The development of Israel’s religion as explain- 
ing the origin of the separate books. 

If it is true, as Kuenen says, that ‘‘the books were 
born spontaneously from the spirit and the tendency 
of the time,” and that ‘‘ every book comes forward for 
the time in which it was written, to give evidence as 
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to the standpoint occupied by the author,” it is per- 
fectly legitimate to inquire what time Deuteronomy 
mirrors. In answering this, it is necessary to have a 
correct historical estimate of the prophets in the eighth 
century before Christ. The prophets do not represent 
the convictions of their times. They are, first of all, 
preachers of repentance, reproving the people, bring-. 
ing accusations against kings, princes, judges, and even 
priests and prophets. They are preachers of pure mono- 
theism, while the people adore other gods besides 
Jehovah, making him only one of many gods. They 
worshiped Ashera, translated in our version grove, 
which was both a goddess and also the trunk of a tree, 
set near the altar of Baal. The people were so much 
attached to this worship that any interference with 
these groves caused excitement (Judges vi. 25-30). 
The worship of Baal became so common that it was 
spoken of as ‘‘the days of Baalim” (Hos, ei. 13). 
Images and upright stones were used in the worship 
(Hos. iii. 4, 5). After the disruption of the kingdom 
(975 B. C.), Jeroboam established the worship of a calf 
as a symbol of Jehovah, as the national religion of the 
northern kingdom. Nor were idols and idolatry con- 
fined to the more corrupt northern kingdom, but 
Jerusalem was full of images (Isa. x. 10, 11), and the 
land of Judah was filled with them (Isa. xxxi. 7; 
Jer. xi. 13). Nor was this state of things recent. The 
Israelites, according to their own traditions, never had 
been monotheists; but on the contrary, in the wilder- 
ness they worshiped Saturn (Amos v. 25; cf. Acts 
vii. 40-43), in Egypt they served other gods (Josh. 
xxiv. 14; Ezek. xx. 8). -Jacob and his family had 
their household gods (Gen. xxxi. 30), and so did Abra- 
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ham before he emigrated to Canaan (Josh. xxiv. 2). 
All this idolatry was not an apostasy from something bet- 
ter, for they never had anything better, but was a direct 
inheritance from their forefathers. Kuenen maintains 
in opposition to Renan that Israel’s religion was at first 
‘polytheistic, and that the prophets, not by applying 
the law of Moses, but by preaching as inspired from 
heaven, set on foot a movement looking towards pure 
monotheism. Hezekiah (717 B. C.) was the first king 
they could influence to try to abolish altogether these 
altars of Jehovah and Baal scattered over the country, 
although others had tried to regulate them. His effort 
did not succeed. But nearly a hundred years later, 
Josiah (621 B. C.) renewed the attempt to get rid of 
these altars and make Jerusalem the exclusive sanctuary. 
To accomplish this the book of Deuteronomy was written. 
‘« This centralization of the worship,’ says Dr. Delitzsch 
on the Pentateuch, ‘‘ was first carried into effect subse- 
quent to Hezekiah. The simultaneous worship of 
Jehovah in many sacred places was not only the prac- 
tice in the time of the judges, but also in that of the 
kings, and it was only at a late time during the latter 
‘period that the temple at Jerusalem was elevated from 
the dignity of the chief and central sanctuary to exc/u- 
sive vecognition as such, in which alone sacrifices might 
be offered. It is undeniable that Deuteronomy as it 
now lies before us was written to support the effort at 
centralization which aimed at setting aside the false 
worship.” In this Delitzsch fully concurs with Well- 
hausen, who says: ‘‘It is plainly seen that Deuteron- 
omy is the progeny of the prophetic spirit. . : 
Nowhere does the fundamental religious thought of 
prophecy find clearer expression than in Deuteronomy. 
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The final outcome of the Deuteronomic reformation 
was principally that the worship of Jehovah was limited 
to Jerusalem and abolished everywhere else—such was 
the practical form of prophetic monotheism.”’ 

Without taking further space to give the reason for 
the late dates and unknown authors of the other books, 
I close with a statement of their dates as given by Dr. 
Knappert in his comment ona recently prepared cate- 
chism from this standpoint for the children of Holland. 
He belongs to the school of Kuenen. 

Joshua is called after its hero, not after its author. 
The book was written just before the captivity. 

Judges was not written till the first set of Israelites 
had been carried away into captivity (Judges xviii. 30). 

Samuel: these two books are made up of parts of 
unequal value, and were written about the same time 
as Joshua, and probably by the same author. 

First and Second Kings were written during the 
early part of the captivity, from many older materials. 
All these historical books—Joshua, Judges, the two 
books of Samuel, two of Kings—are all written from 
the standpoint of Deuteronomy; that is, they write 
history from the position gained by the prophetic 
revival. First and Second Chronicles, written much 
later, and from a wholly different point of view, are 
not so trustworthy as guides to the early history of 
Israel. 

Isaiah is made up of many parts, some written by 
other authors than the prophet of this name. Espe- 
cially chapters xl.-Ixvi. were written by one who for 
the want of a better name is called the second Isaiah. 

Ezekiel was written during the captivity, and his 
book was the first formulation of the ritual law. It 
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was imitated by the later author of Leviticus and parts 
of Exodus and Numbers. 

Joel is one of the latest of the prophets. 

Jonah is a piece of fiction, written to show the 
joving kindness of Jehovah towards the heathen. Jonah 
himself is a historical personage, but not the author of 
this book. 

Zechariah is a very composite book, containing 
matter from three different prophets. 

Job is a didactic poem, written shortly before the 
captivity. 

The earliest Psalms were written about the same 
time, while the later ones were written and collected 
about 150 B. C. David wrote none of them. 

Ecclesiastes was written about the end of the third 
century B. C. 

Daniel was written about 165 B. C., to encourage 
the pious in their contest against Antiochus Epiph- 
anes. = 

The next article is concerning the men working in 
this field, and their methods of procedure. 


Il. THE MEN AND THEIR METHODS. 


A reader takes more interest in a subject if he is 
in some measure acquainted with the names of the 
workers and the line of their work. It can not be con- 
sidered amiss, therefore, if we devote a little space to 
the principal workers in the higher criticism, with a few 
quotations to show their trend of thought. Take first 
the various radical schools of Old Testament scholars 
in Europe. 

Prof. Reuss, of Strasburg, has been teaching his 
destructive theory of the Old Testament ever since 
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1834—nearly half a century—at which time he says it 
came to him as an ‘‘intuition.”” He was regarded the 
peer of Ewald in his day, which is saying a great deal. 
He has many distinguished disciples, as Duhm, Graf, 
Kayser, Stade and Wellhausen. 

Wellhausen, formerly professor of theology at 
Griefswald, now of philosophy at Halle, is the author 
of a ‘‘ History of Israel,” and is the writer of the article 
‘‘Israel”’ in the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. He has a numerous following, and his school of 
thought is at present in the ascendancy in Europe. 

Kautzsch, of Tubingen University, the reviser of 
Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar after Roediger’s death, 
confesses he was converted from being a conservative 
to Wellhausen’s view by his ‘‘ History of Israel.” ‘‘I 
came to the present work,” says he, ‘‘ with the expec- 
tation that it would not be able to lift the weight of 
argument against the Graf hypothesis. In this expec- 
tation I was disappointed. Step by step the confession 
was wrung from me—in spite of a strong prejudice— 
that it is no longer a question of one hypothesis or an- 
other, but that the alternative is rather, whether we 
shall henceforth acknowledge facts in regard to which 
there can be no discussion, or deny them.”’ He lec- 
tures this winter on Old Testament theology and Job. 

Kuenen, of Leyden, is the author of a very elab- 
orate history of the religion of Israel. In it he tries 
to show that Israel’s religion is only one of the relig- 
ions of the world, and has a natural origin and develop- 
ment. Following Kuenen and Wellhausen, though at 
great distance, and with great independence of judg- 
ment, is W. Robertson Smith, formerly of Aberdeen, 
Scotland. Turned out of his chair for a statement in 
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the article ‘‘ Bible” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, his 
friends gave him nearly forty thousand dollars to enable 
him to.carry on his researches. Like his former teacher, 
Noeldeke, he is very small of stature, but of acknowledged 
ability. He could read Hebrew at six years of age. He 
makes the laws of the Old Testament simply the formula- 
tion of customs that had long been growing among the 
Jews. That is, a certain public sentiment was developed, 
and the law embodied this. Legislation is therefore the 
same among the Jews as among other nations, taking 
up what conscience and experience demand. His views 
are set forth in his lectures on the Old Testament in 
the Jewish Church, and in his book on the Prophets. 

Prof. Smend, of Basle, has written a commentary 
on Ezekiel. The periodical for ‘‘ Theological Literature”’ 
says: ‘‘The author of this commentary began his ex- 
amination of Ezekiel in full expectation that he should 
find clear evidence that Ezekiel had used the Levitical 
document. But nowhere did he find what he sought. 
His result was rather exactly the opposite. He be- 
came convinced that the actual path of development 
lay not from the Levitical law to Ezekiel, but from 
Ezekiel to the Levitical law.’’ He lectures this winter 
on Old Testament Introduction. 

Of the distinguished men among those who are 
regarded in Germany as rather conservative, but who 
would be very radical in this country, I mention Prof. 
Strack, of Berlin, who lectures this winter on the His- 
tory of Israel, Job, and Hebrew Grammar. He is 
about to become co-editor of ‘‘Hebraica,”’ a new periodi- 
cal published in Chicago, devoted to the Old Testa- 
ment languagé and study. The following is his view 
of the Pentateuch: ‘‘ First, the Pentateuch makes no 
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claim to Moses as its author; for Ex. xvii. 14; xxiv. 
4, 7; xxxiv. 27; Num. xxxiii. 2, refer only to single 
important events, and the Book of the Covenant; the 
assertions in Deut. xxxi. g-II, 24-26, only to Deuter- 
onomy. Secondly, literary analysis has shown with 
indubitable certainty that not only Genesis, but the first 
four books of the Pentateuch, are compiled from three 
earlier documents, to which Deuteronomy was added, 
and that these same sources are traceable also in Joshua, 
that is, after Moses’ death. The great problems at 
present concern the number, the order, the absolute 
age of the individual documents.” He further says 
that Keil, who is the author of an excellent Introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament, ‘‘is at present almost the 
only important German Old Testament scholar who 
holds fast to the Mosaic authorship of the entire Pen- 
tateuch.”’ Strack defends the Mosaic origin of the 
Pentateuch, but denies the Mosaic authorship. 

Bredenkamp, of Griefswald, has written a work on 
the Law and the Prophets, from the conservative side, 
in opposition to Wellhausen. He is the successor of 
Wellhausen at Griefswald. 

Dillmann, of Berlin, has been more a student of the 
Ethiopic language than a direct contributor to the 
higher criticism, yet he has written a commentary on 
the Pentateuch, in which he agrees with the radical 
school in finding preéxisting fragments as sources of 
the history and the late time (621 B. C.) of the cen- 
tral sanctuary. He is lecturing this winter on the 
History of the Old Testament Text. 

Dr. Franz Delitzsch, of Leipzig, maintains that the 
books of ‘‘the Pentateuch and Joshua originated like 
our four Gospels and Acts, which, when closely sur- 
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veyed, presuppose a multitude of preparatory writ- 
ings.” He goes on to say that ‘“the course of devel- 
opment out of which the law grew was not fully ter- 
minated at the time after the captivity when the 
Samaritan Pentateuch and the translation of the LXX. 
arose. The law mirrors a process a thousand years 
long.” Yet he maintains it had a Mosaic origin, but 
was not written by Moses. Profs. Delitzsch and Keil 
have written perhaps the best commentary on the Old 
Testament, besides translating the New Testament into 
Hebrew. He is now lecturing on the History of Re- 
demption and the Hebrew-Aramaic Vocabulary. 

In England, passing by Colenso and Davidson, 
whose introduction to the Old Testament Colenso 
pronounced ‘‘ the most able work which has appeared 
in England on the subject of Biblical Criticism,” there 
is Cheyne, the ablest commentator on Isaiah during 
the last half of the present century, who says: ‘‘The 
editors of the Scriptures are inspired; there is no main- 
taining the authority of the Bible without this postu- 
late.’ He makes the book of Isaiah vety composite, 
and perhaps written by several authors. 

Dr. Ginsburg, of the British Museum, who is the 
leading Talmudist of Great Britian, and who exposed 
the forgery of the recent Shapiro Manuscript, com- 
menting on Leviticus in Elliott’s commentary, says: 
“Leviticus in its present form was not written by 
Moses.” : 

Sayce thinks the story of the flood has a Babylonian 
origin, and was obtained perhaps during the captivity. 
‘The flood story in Genesis agrees not only in details, 
but even in phraseology, with that which forms the 
eleventh lay of the great Babylonian epic.” 
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Professor Plumtre says: ‘‘The concluson seems sure 
that we have in the Pentateuch the work of Moses, and 
we have it substantially as it left his hands.” 

Perowne, the commentator on the Psalms, says: 
“The direct evidence is not sufficient to establish the 
Mosaic authorship of every portion of the five books.” 
He finds two original historical works underlying Gen- 
esis and Exodus. Yet the Pentateuch is, except some 
later revisions, by Moses. 

In America, Professor Green, of Princeton, Curtiss, 
of Chicago, Briggs, of New York, Bissell, of Hartford, 
Gast, of Lancaster, Toy, of Harvard, and others, have 
contributed to the discussion from various standpoints. 

The searching analysis of the Old Testament in 
which these men are engaged in order to find out all 
that can be known of the author, or authors, of any 
given book, its peculiarities of language, the use made 
of preéxisting materials, the later editions and reédit- 
ing, the circumstances out of which the book originated, 
its later influence, and the history of the formation of 
the canon, is a perfectly legitimate work. And if these 
eminent scholars of Europe, in following out their high 
and holy calling, reach conclusions which we Ameri- 
cans do not like because they cut across our feeble in- 
troductions to the Old Testament, and spoil many a 
sermon, it is not a competent reply to sneer at their 
results as hypotheses, and characterize them as revolu- 
tionary. It is open for us to put to the severest test 
the canons of criticism by which they have reached 
their conclusions, and show that they are not valid; or, 
if admitted by both sides, to show that their conclusions 
do not follow from their premises. In other words, 
both sides are bound to a logical procedure. Without 
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attempting to collect all the principles on which the 
advocates of the higher criticism have proceeded, or 
to test at any length those we do cite, attention is 
called to a few generalized from several sources. 

1. Non-observance of the law by good men in the 
early history of Israel proves its non-existence. But 
surely non-existence is not the only conclusion to which 
we are shut up. On this ground it could be argued 
‘that because the good men of the Middle Ages did not 
observe the Greek New Testament, therefore it did not 
exist till after the time of Luther. Many things in 
history fayor this; yet how untrue! 

2. There is little or no predictive prophecy in the 
Old Testament. Granting that this predictive prophecy 
has been pressed too far, is it not equally an extreme 
to say there is none? Many facts on this hypothesis 
must receive an arbitrary explanation, and some can 
not be explained at all. 

3. Jewish history developed itself by the same 
natural principles as the history of other nations. So 
too, did their literature, the Bible. The common 
reader of the Bible, and too often those who ought to 
know better, living in the midst of people who have 
habits, manners, languages, and nearly everything 
wholly different from eastern people, makes the pecu- 
‘liar, high-wrought poetic conception of the orientals 
miraculous. To some people nearly every wonderful 
statement in the Old Testament is a miracle. It is 
no wonder there are some reactions against this. But 
the above, after making all allowance, ignores many 
facts, favors unlimited conjecture, and sets aside what 
the Bible says in order to emphasize what it does not 
say. 
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4. The canon of the Old Testament was not settled 
on critical principles. ‘‘The existence of a tradition,” 
says Cheyne, ‘‘in the last three centuries before Christ 
as to the authorship of any book, is to those acquainted 
with the habits of thought of that age of but little 
critical moment.”’ This is an assumption that can not 
be allowed; nor is it allowable, with the present state 
of knowledge of how the Old Testament was formed, 
to assume Gogmatically that it was settled on critical 
principles. Any assumption about it on either side is 
out of place. One thing is certain: they were nearer 
the sources of knowledge. 

5. Religion is not tied to the Bible. ‘‘ Religion is 
older than the Bible; the Bible is founded on religion, 
not religion on it; nor is Christianity based upon the 
New Testament; it existed before any part of the New 
Testament was written; apostles and evangelists did 
not make it true, but taught it because it was true; 
there was an interval of time before any of them wrote, 
and a still longer ere the canon was formed. And if 
religion existed before and independently of the Bible, 
it may well survive its destruction” (Lessing). This 
contains the foolish assumption that the preaching of 
the apostles and the evangelists contains something 
different from what was afterwards written and called 
the New Testament. The fact is, however, the truth 
of their preaching afterward became the truth of 
the New Testament, and it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to show that any important subject- 
matter of their preaching is omitted in the New Testa- 
ment. And so with the Old Testament. And now, 
if religion was dependent on the truth preached in 
the beginning, and that truth is now written in the 
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Bible, it is logical to say religion is dependent on the 
Bible. 

6. Robertson Smith says the New Testament is not 
an authority in the criticism of the Old Testament. 
‘‘The New Testament writers do not help us to under- 
stand what a text of Isaiah meant to the prophet him- 
self, or to those whom he personally addressed. They 
tell us only what it meant to the first generation of 
Christianity.”” It is doubtless true that the New Tes- 
tament does not teach criticism or theological science 
of any kind, yet it is almost certain they believed Moses 
to be the author of the law. How they obtained this 
belief is an interesting question. 

7. Professor Briggs, of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, who belongs to the advanced orthodox 
school, announces as his method: (1) ‘‘Inquire what 
the Scriptures teach about themselves, and separate this 
divine authority from all other authority; (2) apply the 
principles of higher criticism to decide questions not 
decided by divine authority; (3) use tradition to settle 
questions not settled by previous methods.” Correct 
as this method appears to be at first sight, it is doubt- 
ful if it will stand a careful examination. It begins by 
fencing off a part of the field into which the higher 
criticism may not enter. This looks like a distrust of 
it, and a fear that it might reach conclusions other than 
the affirmations of Scripture. Besides, as a method, it 
is indefinite, and likely to prove unmanageable, for an 
advocate can shove ‘‘what the Scriptures teach about 
themselves” into a very small corner, minimize tradi- 
tion, and thus occupy the whole field with the higher 
criticism. See, for example, the quotation from Stack 
above. Prof. Briggs’ work, although the best done yet 
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on this side of the Atlantic, is open somewhat to this 
objection. 

Let it be remembered on both sides: 

1. That the Bible must not be made to destroy 
itself, nor even to weaken its own text. 

2. We must learn to distinguish between religion 
and its traditional apprehension. 

3. That the evidence for the fragments earlier than 
Genesis, and used by the author of the Penateuch, is 
no stronger than probability. 

4. External evidence must go hand in hand with 
the internal and circumstantial. 

t, The truth of the Bible does not depend on its 
dates, nor even on the commonly accepted chronology 
of its books. Archbishop Ussher was not inspired. 

6. The traditional theory of the Old Testament is 
in some of its features only a hypothesis, and just as 
liable to be changed as Grai’s or Kuenen’s. 

7. Faith makes no demand reason can not grant. 
In this investigation there ought not to be any dis- 
credit thrown on the reason, since to it revelation 
accredits itself. It is a very unfortunate thing that 
the term ‘‘vational” is not in good standing and full 
fellowship among orthodox theologians. 

8 That we should not be too much afraid of the 
principles of evolution and scientific methods when _ 
applied to the Bible. If there is one thing brought 
into greater prominence than another by the discussion 
of evolution, it is that the world, physical and moral, 
is under law. This is a fundamental principle in relig- 
ion, as well as in science, and not only runs through 
the Old Testament and New, but is there alone satis- 
factorily accounted for by one Supreme Will. 
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g. That neither the traditional view nor the new 
criticism makes the Old Testament the spiritual book 
it really is. It has been viewed too much as a collec- 
tion of legal enactments. Jesus gives the golden rule 
as a generalization of the Old Testament. On another 
occasion he summarizes the commandments into the 
love of God with a!l the heart and soul, mind and 
strength, and our neighbor as ourselves. 


Il]. THE ADVANTAGES AND DIFFICULTIES ON BOTH SIDES. 


Most Bible students have always felt curtain diffi- 
culties in the interpretation of the Old Testament, that 
no known theory would satisfactorily explain. The 
New Criticism, by a reconstruction of the history and 
the religion of Israel, has sought to explain these diffi- 
culties and make the whole accord better with the 
philosophy of history as grounded in the doctrine of 
theistic evolution, which is now commonly held, even 
by orthodox believers, as God’s method in bringing 
events to pass. Itis claimed: 

1. That the new theory explains more satisfactorily 
the many moral difficulties of the Old Testament. It 
emphasizes the human side of the Bible. 

2. It gives a more natural explanation of the docu- 
mentary origin of Genesis. Prof. Strong, of Drew 
Theological Seminary, says: ‘‘The view in question 
[the composite character of Genesis] might innocently 
be entertained by the most orthodox, provided the so- 
called ‘redactor’ be allowed to have been Moses him- 
self, . . . and that the author made use, in writ- 
ing it, of such records and traditions as he found ex- 
tant at the time, is a view rather creditable than derog- 
atory to his truthfulness and carefulness.’’ This is 
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significant testimony, and from a conservative stand- 
point. i 

3. It explains better the offering of sacrifices by 
non-officials and at places not authorized by the law. 
The law prescibes that ‘‘the priests, Aaron’s sons,” 
shall officiate (Lev. i. 5); and the people were com- 
manded to take heed that they offer not in every place, 
‘but in the place which the Lord shall choose in one 
of thy tribes” (Deut. xii. 13, 14). How, then, can it 
be accounted for that men, not Aaron’s sons, and not 
Levites, made offerings, and at many places, instead 
of one, contrary to the law? The conclusion most 
charitable to them, and one that agrees best with all 
the facts, is that the Israelites either did not have the 
law—which is most probable—or were wholly ignorant 
of its existence and its provisions. 

4. That the new theory accounts better for the rise 
and growth of monetheism and the relation the Jews 
sustain to this important doctrine. It was formerly 
believed that the Indo-European family of nations 
were in the earliest times free from image worship, 
but William Dwight Whitney, the best qualified of 
American scholars to testify to early Aryan matters, 
says: ‘‘No trace of monotheism is to be found any- 
where in the world, except with a polytheism behind 
it.” Max Miiller, the best qualified of European 
scholars, at first maintained that ‘‘ the worship of idols 
is a secondary formation,” but he has recently aban- 
doned this view. Passing the Aryan nations with the 
testimony of these two high authorities, the Scriptures, 
as already cited, inform us that the Jews and their early 
ancestors had images and idols, The worship carried 
on in the high places has generally been held to be an 
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innovation on the true worship at the tabernacle, and 
later at the temple, brought in from the nations of 
Canaan, and allowed by bad kings. But this is not 
borne out by the facts. The Jewish people regarded 
these places as perfectly legitimate, and God-fearing 
men did not attempt to destroy them, but tried to keep 
the worship in proper bounds. To break down this 
local worship and centralize it at Jerusalem cost a pro- 
longed struggle, enlisting the energies of many proph- 
ets, and was the immediate occasion of the book of 
Deuteronomy. The idea of one true and living God was 
the ground of the prophetic revival. This idea was an 
innovation, and indeed a revelation, and although not 
now introduced for the first time, yet now for the first 
time gaining the victory, and for all time to come. 

5. It gives a more reasonable explanation of many 
questions of language. It is difficult to explain on 
the traditional hypothesis why there is such little prog- 
ress in the Hebrew language from Genesis to Malachi. 
With very few and slight changes it is the same lan- 
guage. Yet this is a period, according to the common 
dating, of over a thousand years. Within that time 
most languages change considerably. From the time 
of Chaucer and Wycliffe (500 years), or even from the 
time of Spenser (300 years), to our own, with books 
and papers to keep it from changing, the English lan- 
guage has changed more than the Hebrew in the 
period named. The New Criticism obviates this diffi- 
culty in part, by bringing the most of the books of 
the Old Testament within a shorter period. Any con- 
clusion, however, derived from the comparison of east- 
ern and western languages is, to those who know the 
Shemitic languages, of very little value. 
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6. It gives a better explanation of such trouble- 
some expressions as 

(1) ‘‘The Canaanite was then in the land’’ (Gen. 
xii. 6). 

(2) ‘‘Moses was very meek above all men upon 
the face of the earth” (Num. xii. 3). 

(3) The death of Moses is recorded (Deut. xxxiv. 
5-8). . 

(4) The writer of Deuteronomy—for there is noth- 
ing to show that the writer of the last chapter, con- 
taining the death of Moses, is any other than the 
author of the other parts of the book—sweeps over 
many years in comparing Moses with later prophets, 
when he says, ‘‘There arose not a prophet since in 
Israel like unto Moses” (Deut. xxxiv. 10). 

(5) The writer mentions names given to places long 
after the death of Moses, as for one example, Dan 
(Gen. xiv. 14, cf. Judges xviii. 29). 

(6) Quotations are found in the Pentateuch from 
books written later than Moses (Num. xxi. 14). 

(7) Kings ruled over Israel before Genesis was 
written (Gen. xxxvi. 31). 

(8) And the people were far enough advanced in 
monarchy to need instruction in choosing a king (Deut. 
xvii. 14-20). 

7. It gives a more natural explanation of the pro- 
phetic element, both as to its origin and value. Fol- 
lowing the Jews in most things pertaining to the origin 
and history of the Old Testament, Christians have 
given more attention to the law than to the prophets. 
Aside from the Messianic element they contain, Chris- 
tian scholars have not studied them as they deserve. 
The New Criticism begins with the prophetic as the 
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most essential and valuable in the Old Testament. It 
is not meant by prophetic predictive, for this is a later 
meaning and rarely found. It is meant that the proph- 
ets, speaking for God, begin new epochs of spiritual 
progress in the midst of the politics and religion of 
their day. They develop Israel’s religion anew, rather 
than call Israel back from apostasy. 

Yet the Higher Criticism will find in America a 
stubborn resistance to overcome before its adoption. 
In two such rival theories as the traditional view held 
principally in this country, and with less tenacity of 
conviction in Great Britain, and the new theory held 
almost unanimously in Germany and Hollard, and very 
generally on the continent, many advantages and many 
difficulties may rightly be looked for on both sides. 
Before even a partial acceptance of it is likely in the 
American churches, these difficulties must be removed, 
and that, too, by methods that do not involve greater 
difficulties. Those who hold to the current view think 
the following must be explained: 

1. The failure of the tribe of Levi to receive a por- 
tion of the land. 

2, It does not account for the unity and thorough 
indoctrination of the Jewish people. 

3. It violates the organic unity and interdependence 
of the law and the prophets. 

4. On this hypothesis, the Samaritan Pentateuch 
and the Septuagint translation are difficult of ex- 
planation. 

5. The difficulty of language. The Hebrew lan- 
guage began to be corrupted by the introduction of 
Aramaic words and idioms, perhaps as early as the 
division of the kingdom (975 B. C.), or even earlier, 
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After the return from the captivity, the Hebrew lost its 
pure, classical elegance, and received a very great 
admixture of Chaldee, as the writings of Ezra and the 
book of Daniel show. If now large parts of the Pen- 
tateuch were written after the captivity, why do they 
not exhibit a Chaldaic-Hebrew coloring in their lan- 
guage? 

6. To suppose that Ezra and others originated the 
written law after the exile, in the midst of controversy, 
and palmed it off on his opponents as if it were written 
by Moses, is to give them credit with having no sense. 
It could hardly be done. Marks anticipating detection 
would be sure to be found, Yet zt zs a remarkable fea- 
ture of these books, as well as of our four gospels, that 
their authors have such sublime confidence in the truth 
they write that they lay tt at the feet of the world with 
no defense anticipating objections. 

7. It is regarded by the great body of the church 
as opposed to the statement of the New Testament 
that Moses is the author of the law. Kuenen gets rid 
of this evidence by letting go of the New Testament. 
He says: ‘‘ We must either cast aside as worthless our 
dearly bought scientific method, or must forever cease 
to acknowledge the authority of the New Testament in 
the domain of the exegesis of the Old. Without hesi- 
tation we choose the latter alternative.’ A reverent 
church will not follow him here, nor is there any log- 
ical necessity for his position. 

8. It has, in fact, to reject many plain statements 
of the Bible contradictory to the new theory. The 
Kuenen school says that the late books of the Old Tes- 
tament, for example, are not trustworthy as to earlier 
facts because they are written from the standpoint of 
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an advocate, or are a commentary after the earlier 
practice of Israel had passed away. The value of 
Chronicles is therefore discounted. But that is not 
regarded a fair trial in which a part of the witnesses 
are turned out of court. 

g. The term, ‘‘the law” (Torah), seems to be re- 
ferred to long before the captivity; in fact, ‘‘the law”’ 
became a technical term to denote nearly the same we 
mean by that word (although this is explained in an- 
other, way), and is referred to by nearly all after writ- 
ers. The books of Judges, Samuel and Kings, describ- 
ing the early history of Israel, are crowded with a great 
multitude of references to the law, of such a particular 
and unmistakable kind that it shuts us up to the con- 
clusion that the law, written or unwritten, was in exist- 
ence before they were written. The prophetic revival 
proceeds on the ground of an underlying law, which 
the people have forsaken, and to which they are called 
back. Josiah’s reformation is brought about by a will- 
ingness to do ‘‘according to all the law of Moses” 
(II. Kings xxiii. 25). But whether this law was writ- 
ten or unwritten, is the question concerning which it is 
certain the last word has not been said on either side. 


Iv. RESULTS AND PROBABILITIES. 

One of the greatest mistakes of the Church, through- 
out her whole history, is making her apprehension of 
the Bible identical with the Bible itself. This mistake 
leaves no room for great epochs of improvement. 
Hence the thing known in history as the Church has 
been found on the wrong side of nearly every great 
advance in science, natural and biblical; and after com- 
bating it through one generation, accepts it in the next, 
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and tries to show conclusively that it is in harmony 
with the Bible. It would puzzle any one to show good 
reason why the church needs to be so conservative as 
to keep a generation in the rear of scientific discovery. 
To say nothing of the great struggles over astronomy, 
geology, and the more recent doctrine of evolution, in 
all its bearings—in which it must in all candor be said 
the church has been on the losing side—witness the 
fierce controversy over the Reformation, the character 
of New Testament Greek, the vowel points in the 
Hebrew Bible, the propriety of collating manuscripts 
and determining the value of various readings, the New 
Revision, and. other instances in which the truth we 
enjoy has come up through great tribulation. If there 
be one lesson drawn from the past that the church is 
under obligation to learn, it is: be slow to call a man 
an infidel, and to shout to every investigator that he is 
shaking the faith of the people. It is conceivable that 
occasionally the faith of the people needs shaking. This 
old cry has kept too bad company to be entitled to any 
respect whatever; for what great advance in physical 
science on the one hand, or spiritual enlargement of 
the church on the other, by men of learning and fore- 
sight, has not been met with this cry of stationary 
ignorance? How Pentecost surprised the stupid yet 
pious Jew, and the conversion of Cornelius, the narrow 
Christian! When the inhabitants of Europe were 
rejoicing in the purple dawn of the Reformation—for 
some events cast their shadows before—and supposed 
they knew all about geography, Columbus opened up 
a whole continent of which they knew nothing. Iam 
not so sanguine as to say that there are whole conti- 
nents of undiscovered meaning in the Bible yet to be 
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explored; but, in view of its possibility, I do contend 
there is no room for dogmatism. 

In view of the past it becomes an interesting 
question to know what disposition we shall manifest 
towards the Higher Criticism. I plead that all our 
preachers may examine this most interesting biblical 
question of the last half of our century with the great- 
est candor. If Kuenen, Wellhausen, and Robertson 
Smith have marred their work here and there by the 
irreverent treatment of subjects we hold sacred, yet, as 
a general thing, their candor stands out in bold con- 
trast with many of our controversies. We can not 
afford to come to this question in any other than a 
spirit of candor and liberty. Religion never gains any- 
thing by intolerance. Least of all now, for there is a 
spirit of independence in the land seen in the breaking 
up of political rings, and in a refusal to be bound by 
the strict construction of creeds. In fact, the whole 
tendency of modern institutions and modern thought 
is towards a severe individualism. No man now, how- 
ever eminent, represents anybody but himself. Every 
intelligent man claims the right to decide for himself 
instead of accepting tradition on matters of great 
moment. And this is as itought to be. This is Prot- 
estant. In line with this liberty the church is bound to 
allow ample freedom to candid, scholarly investigation. 
To do otherwise is to put itself in a wrong attitude 
towards the truth; for it is the business of the church 
so to foster critical research that it will enlarge our 
knowledge, and then to transmit this better knowledge 
of the Bible to a following age. But if the church 
allows this knowledge to crystalize into a creed, or 
permits a spirit of hostility to original investigation 
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reasonably careful and reverent, to grow up because it 
arrives at conclusions different from those we have 
received by tradition, it will place the church in the 
embarrassing position, as in former times, either of 
compelling thought to come into agreement with tradi- 
tional views, or of losing confidence in her chosen 
teachers. Church discipline, however, is a very poor 
reply to the results of learning. It is no proper test. 
As Dr. George Campbell said long ago, ‘‘A wonderful 
plan of trial, which begins with giving judgment and 
ends with examining the proof.” 

Many good people have received their religious 
ideas by inheritance as they have their property, and 
do not like to have them disturbed. If, however, we 
have confidence in what has been handed down to us, 
why not in the interest of apologetics challenge schol- 
ars to examine it? He is the best defender of the Bible 
who is willing for it to submit to a fair test. If the 
Higher Criticism tries to make the separate books of the 
Old Testament self-evidencing as to author and date 
rather than dependent on the authority of the great 
_ synagogue whose very existence has been questioned, 
let us welcome the facts in the case, even if we have 
to reject the conclusions sought to be drawn from them. 

It is impossible, at the present time, to tell with 
any degree of accuracy what the certain results will be; 
yet the accurate knowledge of the Hebrew and cognate 
languages, the spirit of the investigators and their 
principles, all alike bid us look for many changes. 
Besides, the data in some respects is just meager and 
discrepant enough to produce a certain kind of fascina- 
tion in tearing down traditional beliefs and reconstruct- 
ing them again. From the data now at hand and the 
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trend of discussion, some results appear tolerably cer- 
tain. 

1. It will not leave our knowledge of the Old Tes- 
tament as it was before. Just as in mechanics, two 
equal forces at right angles produce a resultant differ- 
ent from either, so in thiscase. Many views that have 
been handed down by the Jews and accepted by 
Christians at second hand and without much examina- 
tion may be overturned, while many things ‘‘ most 
surely believed among us”’ will endure the most search- 
ing test. 

2. ‘©The Wellhausen school of critics make the 
Bible,” says Dr. Geikie, ‘‘a mere trickle of history 
through a meadow of fable.’”” Of course the church 
will not readily take up with a theory having such 
results. 

3. A greater value will be given to prophecy, not 
so much as prediction, for that has been frequently 
overworked, but as giving a vivid picture of the times 
and as equal to the law as revelation. 

4. That the Pentateuch, as we have it, is Mosaic, 
but not all written by Moses. The current in that 
direction is now very strong. 

5. The oft-repeated statement that the books of 
the Bible were written by the persons whose names 
they bear is found indefinite, and in many cases inac- 
curate. 

6. The scarcity of data for settling the controversy, 
and the feeling of firmness as you approach the Chris- 
tian era. 

7. That the author of the Pentateuch wrote as a 
historian of to-day would write, by making a judicious 
use of preéxisting material. That several documents 
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were used by the writer of Genesis is now very gen- 
erally believed. 

8. It is likely to bring the closing of the canon 
much later than 300 B.C. Prof. Wright, of England, 
says the author of Ecclesiastes was ‘‘acquainted with 
the science of Epicurus,”’ and ‘‘is absolutely saturated 
with Greek thought and language,’”’ and that it was 
written about 200 B. C. As conservative a scholar as 
Dr. Green, of Princeton, says he does not see how the 
language of Ecclesiastes can be defended as early. 
Christians will be led to appreciate a book more for 
the truth it contains than because Ezra or some other 
included it in the canon. Putting a book in the list of 
books did not make it any more valuable than it was 
before. 

g. It will result in a great revival of Old Testament 
study, especially in this country. And this is very 
much needed among our own people. Our preaching 
on the topic, ‘‘ Rightly Dividing the Word,” on which 
every one of our preachers has a big sermon, has 
placed such limitations on the use of the Old Testa- 
ment that it has resulted in woful ignorance of the 
book. I fear it is studied only as the Sunday-school 
takes us into it. For this there can be no excuse, 
since it is freely admitted that the Old is the ground- 
work and introduction to the New. 

“In vetere Testamento Novum Latet, 
In Nova Testamento Vetus patet.” 

In the Old Testament the New lies concealed; in 
the New Testament the Old is revealed. 

10. The whole question can not be settled, accord- 
ing to these critics, by any analysis of the Pentateuch 
alone. ‘‘I am convinced,’ says Prof. Stade in his 
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review of Dillman’s Commentary on Exodus and Levit- 
icus, “that the controversy will never be settled by 
analysis of the Pentateuch only. The view of the 
Pentateuch will depend on the one hand on the view 
taken of the critical structure of the books of Judges, 
Samuel and Kings, and, on the other hand, on the 
theological valuation of prophecy.” The battle is now 
raging over the number and prioricy of the documents 
used by the author of Genesis, the place of Deuteron- 
omy, the Levitical legislation, the book of Isaiah, the 
place of prophecy, and the age of the Psalms. 

11. When we have exposed for ourselves the illog- 
ical inferences made from too small premises and from 
wrong methods, shall we conclude that all Pentateuch 
criticism is illogical, unbelieving and out of place? 
Let no one make a mistake here, for it is accidental 
rather than necessary that any part of recent criticism 
is unbelieving. Nor does such a statement as that it is 
all rationalistic meet the case, nor indeed is it true. 
‘“We confess frankly,” says Dr. Delitzsch, ‘‘that the 
new Pentateuch theory is not refuted by exposing the 
exaggerations into which it has been betrayed.” 

12. It will result in a closer study of the Bible as 
human literature. Heretofore the Bible has been 
Studied on the divine side to secure an infallible guide 
in the religious life—an infallible book instead of an 
infallible pope—and very little attention has been 
given to the human side of Scripture. This does not 
present the whole truth, for the Bible, like its great 
central Personage, is human as well as divine. It is 
a heavenly treasure in an earthen vessel. 


CHAPTER XV. 


AN APPEAL FOR THE STUDY OF THE HEBREW LAN- 
GUAGE. 


In advocating the study of Hebrew I render myself 
liable to the usual objections urged against the study 
of all ancient languages. Without going into the clas- 
sical controversy at length, it ought perhaps to be 
confessed that there are extremes on both sides. To 
study the classics of Greece and Rome to such an ex- 
tent that no time is left for the sciences, physical, po- 
litical and speculative, no time for the philosophical 
currents along which modern history has flowed, no 
time for modern languages, especially our own, with its 
literature so much richer, and more easily accessible 
than anything the student can get from the ancient 
classics, is to stand with our backs towards the progress 
of the present time. On the other hand, to drop the 
study of the classics and confine attention wholly to the 
present, is to ignore the fact that the present is a pro- 
duct, a resultant force, an effect. Now it is not good 
mathematics to ask our attention altogether to a pro- 
duct or a resultant, ignoring the factors by which it has 
been produced; nor is it in harmony with the constitu- 
tion of the mind to consider an effect as wholly separate 
from its cause. Our language, political institutions, 
science of education, law, medicine, philosophy, and 
theology are all products of mighty factors reaching far 
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one side, and from the Latin through the French on 
the other, shall we go back in its study no farther 
than the triumph of William of Normandy at Hastings? 
Shall we allow our constitution to hide from our law- 
yers the Code of Justinian—the foundation of all mod- 
ern law? Can speculative philosophy, in its wide 
sweep of vision, afford to lose sight of Plato and Aris- 
totle? Can our poetry do without Homer and Virgil ? 
or the ludicrous side of human nature without Aris- 
tophanes and Horace? Can history ignore Thucydides 
and Tacitus; oratory, Demosthenes; criticism, Quin- 
tilian; the drama, A‘schylus, Euripides, and Sophocles? 
Shall our theology begin with Tyndal and the modern 
translations, and not draw its data from an accurate 
study of the divine original? To say nothing of the 
intrinsic value of knowledge gained, nothing of the 
formation of taste, as long as nice critical judgment, 
exercised in balancing words, logical acumen in obtain- 
ing the precise meaning, and nice analysis of an 
author’s scope, result in developing and building up 
the constructive powers of the student, so long will the 
classics be zealously studied. In the political economy 
of education, a student’s training must be so managed 
that it will become a producer, and not merely a con- 
sumer. Cramming is not education. The classics are 
studied because they give power to think. 

Speaking before young ministerial students who 
have to deal with questions of language all their life- 
time, I do not apologize for making an appeal for the 
more careful and widespread study of the Hebrew lan- 
guage. 

It was thought by the Jews that the Hebrew was the 
primeval language of mankind, and with this view many 
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of the church fathers coincided. It was held, even as 
late as the distinguished Buxtorfs—father and son—and 
also by Walton, of England, but is now wholly aban- 
doned by students of comparative philology. 

The Shemitic languages are divided into three 
branches—the Northern, called Aramaic, embracing 
the Syriac in the West and the Chaldee in the East; 
the Central, or Palestinian, including the Hebrew, the 
Phcenician, and its western colony at Carthage; and 
the Southern, or Arabic. Some scholars divide them 
into Northern and Southern, whilst others, into East- 
ern, Western and Southern. It is now generally agreed 
among scholars that no one of these is the original 
Shemitic language, but that they are all divergent 
branches from one parent stock. The question as to 
which one of these branches retains the closest resem- 
blance to the original has been answered heretofore in 
favor of the Hebrew (as Bleek, in his ‘‘ Introduction to 
the Old Testament,” Vol. I., page 80), but the trend 
of recent opinion is toward the Arabic (as Murray’s 
“Origin and Growth of the Psalms,” page 7). In 
regard to the relationship existing between this family 
of languages and our own, although there have been 
eager attempts to show a close affinity, yet they do not 
command the assent of the most competent men. 
Ewald says that they ‘‘do not stand in a sisterly or any 
close relationship to each other.’”’ Whitney, in his 
‘‘Life and Growth of Language,” says: ‘‘Semitic 
flexion can not be identified with that of any other 
language.” He further says that ‘‘Semitic speech 
stands more alone in the world than any other, than 
even the isolating Chinese, or the indefinitely syn- 
thetic American.” 
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It differs from the Indo-European languages by 
each word’s having three consonants as the root (cap- 
able of being reduced to two), and inflected by internal 
change of vowel sound. Keil says the consonants are 
the body of the words, and the vowels supplied to 
them the soul moving them. It abounds in deep gut- 
tural sounds, difficult for an American to make. The 
words of a sentence are pictorial beyond anything 
by which it could be illustrated in our own language. 

Besides, the language has many idioms, some of 
which are very peculiar. I shall mention a few pecul- 
iarities which I gathered from my own reading. A cubit, 
that is, the forearm, was called ‘‘the mother of the arm.” 
In II. Sam. viii. 1, it is said that David took the bridle 
of the city from the hand of the Philistines; that is, he 
subdued the city. Job says: ‘‘I take my flesh in my 
teeth ;” that is, he runs a risk—about equivalent to the 
English expression: ‘‘I take my life in my hand.” 
Isaiah speaks of a people of ‘‘a deep lip;’’ that is, 
speaking a foreign language. ‘‘ Without man’s hand” 
means without human assistance. The exhortation is 
found in Proverbs to keep the law as ‘‘the little man of 
the eye.”’ It is said, Deuteronomy xxxii. 10, that the 
Lord kept Jacob as ‘‘the little man of the eye.” To 
be in the midst of anything was to be in the eye-ball of 
it. Thus it is said in Proverbs, ‘‘in the eye-ball for 
pupil] of the night; that is, midnight. To kill is “to 
put out one’s lamp.” A horse running away from you 
rapidly is said ‘‘to swallow the ground.” Veracity is 
‘‘the lip of truth;” pleasant eloquence is ‘‘ the sweet- 
ness of two lips;” foolish talking is ‘‘lip-talk,’? and an 
empty boaster is a ‘‘man of the lips.’’ The shore is the 
“‘lip of the sea.”” A moment of time is “a little wink.” 
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Because of their peculiar structure and difficult pro- 
nunciation, the Oriental languages have been measur- 
ably neglected in this country. It has been said, too, 
that Americans have no genius for learning the Orien- 
tal languages. Admitting this as a partial truth, yet I 
maintain that Hebrew can be studied in America as 
well as in Germany—has been studied. John Cotton, 
the first minister of Boston, could converse in Hebrew. 
When he was examined in Isaiah iii., one of the hard- 
est chapters in the Hebrew Bible, he answered readily. 
When Harvard College was laid out in imitation of 
Cambridge, Hebrew, Chaldee and Syriac were put in 
the course. Dr. Dunster, the first president, was well 
acquainted with these languages. His successor, Dr. 
Chauncey, had been professor of Hebrew and of Greek 
in the University of Cambridge, England. Under 
his administration, chapel exercises in the morning con- 
sisted of reading a chapter of the Old Testament in 
Hebrew by one of the students, and after a brief expo- 
sition of it by the president, prayer was offered. The 
evening selection was from the Greek New Testament. 
The first minister of the Old South Church, Boston, 
Thomas Thatcher, was well acquainted with Arabic, 
Hebrew and Syriac. Cotton Mather wrote a thesis on 
the divine origin of the vowel points, for his degree of 
A. M. The first professorship ever established by an 
American was the Hancock Professorship of Oriental 
Languages in Harvard College. Prof. Sewall, who had 
written Greek odes, who was very skillful in Hebrew, 
Arabic, Ethiopic, Syriac, Samaritan and Persian, and 
who had a large European acquaintance, was appointed 
to fill the chair. Its occupant now is Dr. Toy, who 
bids fair to be equally distinguished. Yale was not a 
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whit behind. President Stiles was a prodigy in acquir- 
ing the Hebrew language. In five days he read the 
book of Psalms, and in one month translated it from 
the Hebrew into Latin. He was proficient in Arabic, 
Chaldee, Hebrew, Syriac and Rabbinic. At the pres- 
ent time the ablest instructors in Hebrew are Professors 
Green, of Princeton; Briggs, of Union Seminary, 
New York; Bissell, of Hartford; Beecher, of Auburn ; 
Gast, of Lancaster; Pick, of Allegheny; Manly, of 
Louisville; Day, of Yale; Osgood, of Rochester ; 
Burnham, of Hamilton; Schodde, of Columbus; Smith, 
of Cincinnati; Toy, of Harvard; Curtiss and Harper, 
of Chicago. There seems to be a genuine revival of 
interest in the study of Hebrew manifested all over the 
country. To show which way the wind is blowing, 
take this straw: Dr. Harper organized a class of forty 
in 1881, to be taught by correspondence. In less than . 
two years he had over five hundred. Since that time 
the number has doubled. In addition he has conducted 
several summer schools for reading Hebrew. These 
have generally ranged all the way from the mere begin- 
ner to reading half the Old Testament. He has pub- 
lished the ‘‘Old Testament Student”’ and ‘< Hebraica,’”’ 
periodicals devoted to the study of the Old Testament. 
Ciosely related to this Hebrew study is that of archex- 
ology, carried on by Drs. Haust, of Johns Hopkins, 
Brown, of New York, and Lyon, of Harvard. No 
such wave of ministerial enthusiasm in Hebrew studies 
ever swept over this country. The careful, critical study 
of the Old Testament is fast becoming the most fascin- 
ating study in the theological seminaries of America. 
And now I raise the question, What are we doing 
to encourage the study of this noble language? Are 
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we content to know God’s word at second hand? If 
there is a preacher in the land not yet past the age for 
learning language, who can not read the Bible in the 
language in which it was written, and is making no 
effort to learn it, ought he not to be ashamed of him- 
self? Is not the woful ignorance of the Old Testament 
largely due to the extreme ground as to the nature and . 
obligation of that part of the Bible, taken by our peo- 
ple in the beginning of our movement? Does not this 
whole subject of the relation of the two Testaments 
need a new treatment for our own people? Believing 
that the neglect of the Old Testament is fraught with 
mischievous consequences, I make this appeal to you 
to study the Hebrew Scriptures. 

1. Because it brings the student to consider a race 
whose traits of character are more fixed and permanent 
and staid than those of any other enlightened people. 

The Hebrew is the best stock in the world. No other 
race of people would or could have preserved its identity 
under such tremendous calamities. Bishop McIlvaine 
once said, if a gallon of fresh water be sprinkled in 
mid-ocean, and the several drops should retain their 
freshness for a thousand years, it would be no more 
wonderful than what we see in the history of the Jews. 
These people are not seen in our police courts, not 
among our beggars, not in our asylums supported at 
the public expense, not usually our saloon-keepers, not 
ringleaders of our mobs; always peaceable, intensely 
religious, independent and learned, they were chosen 
by the Lord to reveal his religion. And with their per- 
sistency of character they unite sufficient progress to 
giver; at Paul, Christ’s greatest apostle; Maimonides, 
the greatest light of the middle ages; Lord Beoacons- 
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field, one of England’s greatest of recent statesmen; 
Montefiore, the great philanthropist; the Rothschilds, 
the world’s richest men; Neander, the world’s greatest 
church historian; or Delitzsch, one of Germany’s great- 
est educators—they are all of such learning and char- 
acter as entitle them to be leaders of the thought of 
their respective ages. 

2. Study the Hebrew Scriptures because of the prom- 
anence therein given to the theory of the state. 

The Old Testament is full of political economy. 
Moses is the lawgiver for all time and for all countries. 
The ten commandments are nuggets of gold. Moral 
philosophy is the ground of prosperity. ‘Blessed is 
that nation whose God is the Lord.’”’ There can be 
no higher generalization of wisdom set before a state 
of to-day than this: ‘‘ Righteousness exalteth a nation, 
but sin is a curse to any people.” Every relation is 
provided for, king and subject, husband and wife, 
parent and child, master and slave, priest and layman. 
In a broad and sweeping generalization Jesus declares 
that the essence of the law under which they were 
bound together in the state was that ‘‘ whatsoever ye 
would men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 
On this hang the law and the prophets. This grand 
statement of Jesus stands squarely opposed to nearly 
all the current conceptions of the Old Testament. 

It was a favorite saying of Wendell Phillips that a 
nation’s rank in true civilization, and its sense of jus- 
tice and fair dealing, could be more readily ascertained 
from the treatment of its women than from any other 
source. Tested by this standard, how do the Jews 
keep them abreast of the times. It matters not 
whether one look at Moses, the world’s greatest law- 
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compare with the Persians, the Greeks and the Latins ? 
The briefest comparison can not result otherwise than 
in favor of the Jews. When it is remembered that 
Grecian women were mere slaves, living in the rear of 
the house (in the gynzconitis), seeing no men face to 
face except their husbands and immediate friends, 
heavily veiled whenever they went out, not privileged 
to speak to men, with no education, only a house- 
keeping drudge anda mother, some idea may be had 
of their degradation, and of the one-sidedness of Greek 
civilization. Aristotle says about woman: ‘‘If she 
has a will, it is a will without rights; and if she have 
virtues, they are kindred to those of slaves.”” Soph- 
ocles says, ‘‘ Silence is an adornment to any woman.” 
Euripides declares that ‘‘silence and discretion are 
most beautiful in woman, and remaining quiet in the 
house.” At Rome Cato expressed himself as follows: 
‘‘All women are plaguey and proud, and were men free 
of women their lives would be less godless.’ Momm- 
sen says marriage was long regarded as an oppressive 
public burden} while Gibbon declares ‘‘that the hus- 
band exercised the jurisdiction of life and death.” In 
a word, neither Persians, Greeks, nor Romans knew 
anything of the relations of modern society in which 
the sexes mutually encourage each other. In refresh- 
ing contrast with all this, the Hebrew women enjoyed 
very much greater privilege. Our women of to-day 
owe it to the triumph of Hebrew principles of polit- 
ical economy that they are not slaves in harems like 
the women of Turkey. Where the Spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty. 

3. Study the Hebrew language for the intrinsic value 
of its literature. : 
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It may seem to some people that every time we go 
to the Bible we should have a religious purpose. While 
saying nothing against the reading of that book for its 
religious ideas, yet I think one misses a great deal 
uniess it also be read as literature. Our great scholars 
have been so much taken up with questions of author- 
ship, date, place, various readings, and doctrinal expo- 
sition, that the literary side of the Bible has been 
ignored. The Old Testament is rich in nearly every 
variety and style of writing. If one wishes to study 
the ovation it would be difficult to find better specimens 
of eloquence than are contained in the great speeches 
of Moses in Deuteronomy, Judah’s plea for Benjamin, 
Joshua’s dying charge, Jotham’s satirical invective, 
Elijah’s irony against the priests of Baal, and Samuel’s 
denunciation of King Saul. 

In poetry the Bible has nearly everything that can 
make glad the heart of man. Its very prose is full of 
passion, and has its rhythms and its tone-colors like 
verse. Prof. Shairp, of England, says: ‘‘ Whenever 
the soul comes into living contact with fact and truth, 
whenever it realizes with more than usual vividness, 
there arises a thrill of joy, a glow of emotion. And 
the expression of that thrill, that glow, is poetry.” 
Hebrew poetry does not have the recurrence of stress 
syllables, or melodious succession of musical sounds, 
like Latin and Greek poetry; but regarding this as 
mere tinseled drapery, it goes even nearer the heart of 
poetry, and while possessing in a high degree that 
“‘thrill of joy, that glow of emotion,” casts it into a 
recurrence of thought-rhythm. This is called paral- 


lelism. As much as I admire the soul-stirring epics of 
Homer and Virgil, the tragedies of Euripides and 
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Sophocles, the lyrics of Horace and Catullus, yet I 
think of all ancient poetry the Hebrew has the state- 
liest grandeur, the greatest depth of feeling — ‘‘the 
thrill of joy, the glow of emotion.’’ It has the majesty 
of divine power, the beauty of holiness. The muse 
of the Bible stood nearest the time when the stars sang 
together and all the sons of God shouted for joy. The 
rose of Sharon first blushed at her glad presence, and 
the dews of Hermon, glittering like diamonds in the 
sunlight, were first disturbed by her divine feet. 

It is really wonderful how the Hebrew poets made 
everything in nature alive. One will look in vain in 
the Latin and Greek classics for as bold an impersona- 
tion as is found in that sublime passage of Habakkuk, 
in which we have a description of God’s going forth 
to subdue the land: 

“The mountains saw thee and trembled, 
The waters passed away, 
The deep uttered its voice 
And lifted up its hands on high, 
The sun and moon stood still in their tents ; 
When they saw the brightness of thine arrows, 
The glittering splendors, thy lightnings, 
They hasted away.” 

Nor is there any description of God’s power over 
the physical universe equal to Job's : 

“ Over the wasteful deep he spreadeth out the heavens; 

He hangeth up the earth upon nothing; 

He bindeth up the waters in his clouds, 

And the clouds are not rent under them. 

He closeth up his throne round about; 

He spreadeth the cloud around him. 

The pillars of heaven tremble, 

They are shaken at his reproof.” 
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Time forbids us to cite examples from the sorrowful 
plaint of Jeremiah, the wail of David over Absalom, 
the triumphal song of Moses, Deborah’s pzean of victory, 
Hannah’s thanksgiving, the lofty eloquence, the stirring 
vigor, the wide sweep of vision and poetic fire of Isaiah, 
the bold imagination of Ezekiel, the rapturous love- 
songs of Solomon, the sententious wisdom of Proverbs, 
the glowing devotion of Psalms— 


“Jewels five words long 
That on the outstretched finger of all time 
Sparkle forever.” 


The true epic, like Homer’s Iliad, Virgil’s A®neid, 
and Milton’s Paradise Lost, seizing the traditions and 
legends of the heroic age of the world, and by the 
constructive imagination reproducing its heroes as rep- 
resenting the conflicting forces of the spiritual and 
material world, takes us out of ourselves to the stirring 
scenes of the drama. Lyric poetry, on the other hand, 
asks our attention to the world within. The heart of 
man has passions that sway it like the wind rolling vast 
waves of the ocean; or, if not so fierce, like the morn- 
ing breeze dancing over the fields of golden grain. 
These emotions of the human heart are expressed in 
lyric poetry. And if true eloquence be, as Cicero says, 
the continuous motion of the mind, then some of the 
lyrics of the Old Testament (as, for example, the forty- 
second Psalm) are the most eloquent specimens of 
writing in the world. 

4. Study the Hebrew Scriptures for their clear revela- 
tion of the being and character of God. 

During the present generation a new philosophy has 
come in with evolution, and seeks to explain the con- 
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tinuance and government of the world by the agency of 
natural forces. Conservation of energy, equilibrium of 
forces, and natural selection, are semi-deities, and like 
old Greek gods, divide the heavens and earth among 
themselves. The extreme scientists have ruled out a 
personal God, and have installed in his place im- 
personal force. Now, variation, natural selection and 
survival of the fittest may explain present species, but 
they have to start out with a few living primordial 
germs. But what the life-giving power, or whence 
these germs of life in which so great potency that it 
evolves all the forms we see, science knows not. Con- 
servation of energy may explain that no force is lost, 
that motion is transmuted into heat, and heat into 
work, and that there is always a perfect equation be- 
tween these, but it has not a word to say about the 
origin of force. The nebular hypothesis may account 
for the formation of the solar system; but how came 
such potentiality to be stored up in gaseous clouds? 
Science may talk in a learned way about the planets 
held in their orbits by the power of gravitation; but 
what is gravitation? The best philosophical explana- 
tion of the force, motion, and evolution in the world is 
to ascribe all the phenomena of nature to laws that orig- 
inate in will-power. This carries the idea of casuality 
outside of matter. And to unitize the phenomena of 
nature requires one Will, one Force. It remains to say 
that will is the highest endowment of an intelligent, 
conscious, rational person. The will of this person is 
the law of the universe, the ground of all certitude, the 
ultimate of all thought. This Person is God. His will- 
power acts in the physical universe not by impressing 
matter at its creation with certain powers, for matter 
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could neither receive nor retain them, but acts immedi- 
ately and continuously. This view makes the world 
the outward expression of God’s thought, and science 
the discovery of the will of God, called laws of nature. 
Every devout scientist, then, as he discovers these 
laws, can exclaim with Kepler: ‘‘O God, I think thy 
thoughts after thee!” Now I have no hesitation in 
saying that this doctrine of the divine immanence in 
the world finds its best statement and illustration and 
its greatest emphasis in the Old Testament. It even 
goes further, and adds the moral element for which 
science has no room. There, God is the soul of the 
world. The very stars sing together: 


“ Forever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine.” 


5. Study the Hebrew language in order to understand 
the New Testament. 

The New Testament can not be understood as it 
ought to be understood by a preacher without a study 
of Hebrew. This alone ought to determine a preacher 
to learn this language. The nature of New Testament 
Greek was ascertained after prolonged controversy to be 
not pure classical Greek, but the common dialect which 
grew up after the conquests of Alexander the Great. 
The body of the New Testament is Greek, but the soul 
is Hebrew. Jesus was a Jew; his first disciples were 
Jews. And whether it be possible to tell what language 
they used—Latin or Greek brought in by the conquer- 
ors of Palestine, or Syriac, or late Hebrew—it is certain 
beyond controversy that the thought, the coloring is 
derived from the Old Testament. Besides, the New 
Testament is, beyond all other books, a related book, 
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referring to the habits and customs of the people, the 
geography of the land, their political relations, their 
government, the fulfillment of prophecy, the philoso- 
phy, morals, and religion of the Old Testament, so that 
he who reads the New Testament alone will not under- 
stand even it. It is a common saying: ‘‘ Beware of the 
man of but one book.’’ So say I; but with a different 
meaning. Beware of his dense ignorance and intoler- 
able conceit. The New Testament is a historic out- 
growth, and it would be just as sensible to explain the 
nature of a mirror without saying a word about the 
amalgam on its back as to expound the New Testament 
severed from the Old. All its leading doctrines, such 
as sin, repentance, regeneration, forgiveness, the Holy 
Spirit, righteousness, a divine Redeemer, the divine 
being and character of God, are Old Testament ideas. 
Augustine expressed the whole truth long ago: 


“Tn vetro Testamento, Novum latet, 
In novo Testamento Vetus patet.” 


In the Old Testament the New is concealed ; 
In the New Testament the Old is revealed. 


If we want to understand the early history of the 
people which has given religion to more than half the 
globe; if we wish to understand God’s dealings with 
the human race through three thousand years; if we 
want to keep our theology biblical; if we wish to train 
up our children in the way they should go; if we want 
to trace the development of doctrine; if we desire to 
drink from the pure crystal fountain of all literature; if 
we would understand the New Testament ; if we would 
know the source from which all modern bards have 
drawn their poetic fire; if we would have our souls led 
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out in good will to our fellow men, and upward in 
gratitude to God; if we would have the historian bear 
us back to ages so remote that gray tradition can not 
recollect them, and the prophet draw aside the curtain 
of the future, while thunders shake the darkness and 
streaks of glory issue through the fringe of fire, and we 
behold the dazzling grandeur of the throne of God— 
read and study the Hebrew Bible. 


APPENDIX. 


(Four lectures were delivered before the Church History 
class in Bethany College, March 5, 6, 7, and 8, 1889, by Pres- 
ident Woolery. The following notes are appended in the 
belief that they are of considerable historical value. For 
years he had been collecting material to write a book with 
the title, “History of the Disciples of Christ, Embracing 
Biographical Sketches of the Chief Workers of the Current 
Reformation.” These notes, unqualified, may often mis- 
represent him, as they were widely elaborated.) 


OUTLINE OF HISTORY OF THE CURRENT REFORMATION. 


Every great movement in society is produced by 
causes reaching far back in history. No great Spe 
of the people is produced suddenly. 

To understand any movement in its fullness we 
must study causes which brought it about. 

I. Schools of Thought. Religious condition of 
Scotland and North Ireland at the close of the last 
century and during the first ten years of the present 
century. 

When the Episcopal Church became fully estab- 
lished in England an attempt was made to force on 
Scotland — Presbyterian Scotland, rigidly Calvinistic 
Scotland — the English prayer-book and a complete 
government of bishops. This led to strong opposition. 
The protest the people made was called the ‘‘ Solemn 


League and Covenant of the Scots.”’ Its object was 
499 
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to defend Presbyterianism. This was in 1638. Subse- 
quent acts tried to force Episcopacy on Scotland, but 
was always refused. Persecution, from 1660 to 1685. It 
is said that three thousand persons of Presbyterian faith 
were exiled to the United States on account of perse- 
cution in Scotland. In this way the United States got 
some very learned men. Most of these men settled 
in Pennsylvania and Virginia. From 1650 to 1750 
religion in England and Scotland spent its force in per- 
secution and in the spiritual lethargy and indifference 
which followed. This was the period of English 
Deism. Lord Herbert (d. 1648); Blount (1697) ; 
Shaftsbury (1713); Toland (1722); Wollaston (1724) ; 
Collins (1729); Mandeville (1733); Woolston (1733) ; 
Tindal (1733); Morgan (1743); Bolingbroke (1751); 
Hume (1766); Gibbon (1794). Infidelity was fashion- 
able. Butler says in the preface of his ‘‘Analogy”’ it 
‘‘has come to be taken for granted that Christianity is 
not so much as a subject of inquiry; but it is now dis- 
covered to be fictitious.” He says that age scorns 
religion. Dean Swift, one of the greatest wits that 
ever lived, wrote an essay entitled ‘‘A Project for the 
Advancement of Religion.”” He says that hardly one 
in a hundred among our people of quality or gentry 
appears to act by any principle of religion, nor is the 
‘case much better with the vulgar. Swift said that if 
religion were abolished it would be attended with great 
inconvenience! 

As a reaction against all this indifference and infi- 
delity, Methodism took its rise, 1729, Oxford. 

The ‘‘ Holy Club” consisted of John and Charles 
Wesley and George Whitefield, James Hervey and a 
few others. They read Law’s ‘‘Call to the Uncon- 
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verted,” and Thomas. Kempis’ “ Imitation of Christ,” 
‘etc. This evangelical revival spread to Scotland ; in 
what way I will now show. 

John Glass (1695-177 3) was a Presbyterian preacher, 
educated at University of St. Andrews and Edinburgh. 
He settled at Tealing. In 1726 he was brought be- 
fore the Presbytery of Dundee for teaching peculiar 
doctrine. The issue was this: he said ‘‘that every 
national church established by the laws of earthly king- 
doms is anti-Christian in its constitution and persecut- 
ing in its spirit.” He opposed the Presbytery, and the 
Presbytery suspended him in 1728, and in 1730 de- 
posed him. He formed alittle sect called Glassites. His 
son-in-law was named Robert Sandeman. He was an 
able man, and at once took up the fight. The peculiar 
doctrines of these men, as far as I.can get at them, are 
about as follows: 1. That faith is a simple assent to 
the divine testimony concerning Jesus Christ. 2. The 
aim of the church should be primitive Christianity. 
3. Each congregation must have a plurality of elders 
or bishops. 4. The congregation is itself to choose 
its own officers. 5. Opinions must not be made a test 
of fellowship. 6. The Lord’s Supper is to be observed 
weekly. 7. Sunday afternoon the saints must hold a 
love feast. 8. Mutual exhortation is the preaching to 
be encouraged. 9. They practiced washing feet. 10. 
They greeted new converts with aholy kiss. 11. They 
had a sort of community of goods, etc. 

James Hervey wrote a tract called ‘‘ Theron and 
Aspasio.” ‘Robert Sandeman addressed him many 
letters on this subject, treating of faith and using such 
expressions as “ the primitive order” and ‘‘ primitive 
Christianity,” ‘‘ancient order,” ‘‘ original simplicity,” 
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‘‘precept and precedent,” ‘‘thus saith the Lord,” ete. 
Sandeman died in 1771, and Glass in 1773. These 
people were called Sandemanians. Others took up 
their battle against the different Presbyterian churches 
in Scotland and North Ireland. There was a strong 
church in Glasgow under Greville Ewing. The church 
' had divided over baptism. Ewing belonged to the 
division that sprinkled. Other strong men who be- 
lieved immersion had Sandemanian churches in Scot- 
land, as Arch. McLean, the Haldanes. Glasgow then 
and Northern Ireland had a few able men studying the 
Greek Testament, protesting against Presbyterianism, 
and proposing to return to primitive Christianity. 
That was the state of things at the opening of the 
present century. 

Il. The Immigration of the Campbells to America. 
Thomas Campbell was a school teacher and preacher 
for the Anti-Burghers Seceder Presbyterians. Seceders 
separated from the National Church, 1732. Seceders 
divided over whether it was right to take the oath to 
support the religion of the empire or not. Burghers 
said yes; anti-Burghers, no, 1747. Thomas Campbell 
proposed union between these two. 

His family grew. His salary was about one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. He came to America, sailing 
April 8th, 1807. Alexander was left to take charge 
of the family.“ He was nineteen years old. When 
Thomas Campbell reached Philadelphia, the Seced- 
ers were in synod. They gave him letters to the 
Chartiers Presbytery in West Pennsylvania. As he 
was a man of fine learning, he was a great accession to 
the preachers on the frontier. He settled at Washing- 
ton. Here on the frontier the evils of division were 
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plainer than ever before. He plead for union among 
the scattered and divided Christians. They soon pre- 
ferred charges against him. The Presbytery censured 
him. He protested to the higher court, the Synod. 
He appealed to the Associate Synod of North America, 
and they relieved him. They began to calumniate 
him. They annoyed him. Finally he withdrew from 
the Seceder church. He called a meeting of his friends 
at the house of Abraham Altars. His friends came, 
and Thomas Campbell addressed them. He announced 
this rule: ‘‘ Where the Scriptures speak,” etc. This 
was clear cut. It was a thunderbolt. George Munro, 
bookseller, postmaster, of Canonsburg: ‘‘ Mr. Campbell, 
if we adopt ¢hat as a basis, there is an end of infant 
baptism.”” Thomas Acheson got up and said: ‘Suffer 
little children, etc.”” James Foster replied to Acheson. 
This principle was adopted as a rule or bond of 
fellowship. That’s the beginning of Mr. Campbell’s 
reformation, 1808. 

Mr, Campbell now sent back for Alexander and the 
family to come on. They started in fall of 1808. Ship- 
wrecked. Goes to Glasgow with letter of Fulton to 
Greville Ewing. He remained in Glasgow University 
till next fall. Studies, A. M.: 6:00, French; 7:00-8:00, 
Greek Testament; 8:00-10:00, Latin; 10:00, breakfast. 
P. M.: Greek, advanced, logic and natural science. 
Comes to America in fall of 1809. When he reached 
Washington, Pennsylvania, he found his father putting 
through the press a Declaration and Address. This 
document aimed to state the aims and purposes of the 
Christian Association, which the friends of Thomas 
Campbell had formed as a result of a meeting held at 
Buffalo, August 17th, 1809. This meeting ‘‘ consisted 
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of persons of different religious denominations, most 
of them in an unsettled state as to a fixed gospel min- 
istry.”’ (Preface to Address.) To the Declaration and 
Address Thomas Campbell added a postscript, an- 
nouncing that ‘‘ besides what is agreed upon and recom- 
mended in the foregoing pages, there yet remain two 
things of great importance for promoting the grand 
object of our Association.” These two things are, 
first, ‘‘a catechetical exhibition of the fullness and 
precision of the Holy Scriptures upon the entire sub 
ject of Christianity. To secure this catechetical in- 
struction in the Scriptures, , he proposed to write a 
Christian catechism ‘‘to consist of upwards of one 
hundred pages.”” The second was to publish a paper 
as an organ of the Christian Association. This Paper 
was to be amonthly, beginning in 1810, and was to be 
called ‘‘ The Christian Monitor,” provided five hundred 
subscribers could be obtained. 

The: Declaration and Address is a fair-sized pam- 
phlet of fifty-six pages. Three pages of it are taken up 
with the Declaration. It has nine statements or declar- 
ations, stating substantially : 1. That they have formed 
the Christian Association of Washington, Pennsylvania. 
2. That.each member must subscribe liberally a certain 
specified sum to support a pure gospel ministry. 3. 
That the formation of similar associations be encour- 
aged. 4. That this society by no means considers 
itself a church. 5. That only such ministers as exhibit 
a manifest conformity to the original standard. 6. That 
a committee of twenty-one be appointed to superintend 
the interests of the society. 7, That this society meet 
twice a year, in May and in November. 8. These 
meetings to be opened by a sermon. 9. Offers a com- 
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petent support to good ministers in promoting evangel- 
ical reformation. . 

The Address occupies about eighteen pages, and is 
signed by Thomas Campbell and Thomas Acheson. It 
is addressed ‘‘to all that love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity throughout all the churches.” It has thir- 
teen propositions. 

1. The first affirms that ‘‘the Church of: Christ 
upon earth is essentially and intentionally and consti- 
tutionally one, consisting of all those in every 
place that profess their faith in Christ and. obedience 
to him.” 2. That the Church exists in local congre- 
gations, and they ought to be united in all they hold 
in common. 3. That in order to this Church union. 
‘nothing ought to be inculcated upon: Christians: 
as articles of faith, nor required of them as terms of 
communion, but what is expressly taught and enjoined. 
upon them in the word of God.” 4. The New Testa- 
ment is the rule of life for the Church. 5. That where 
the Scriptures are silent no human authority has power 
to interfere to supply the deficiency. 6. Inferences: 
and deductions not binding on consciences: of Chris- 
tians. 7. Creeds ought not to be made terms of com- 
munion. 8. Not necessary to know all truth before 
becoming Christian. 9g. Set forth the intimate union. 
there ought to be in the Church. 10. Deplores divi- 
sions. 11. Asserts that most divisions in Church came 
from exalting opinions. 12. Sets forth the requisites 
to the continued happiness of the Church. 13. That 
if any circumstantials indispensably necessary to the 
observance of divine ordinances be not found upon the 
page of express revelation, such should be adopted 
under the title of human expedients. 
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These principles would, if adopted, bring them back 
to the position of the original apostolic ground. This 
was a movement then to step back of the Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Episcopal, Reformed, Lutheran, Roman 
Catholic, Greek Catholic Churches, to the Church as it 
was in the beginning in the hands of the apostles of 
Christ. Sweeping: restoration, not reformation. 

Alexander now began to preach. The Association 
resolved to build a house of worship. They resolved to 
build it on Brush Run between West Middleton and 
Dutch Fork. Old house yet in Middletown. Alexan- 
der Campbell preached near this church site on this 
text: ‘‘Though thy beginning was small, thy latter 
end should 'greatly increase’ (Job viii. 7), 1810, Alex- 
ander Campbell came down to Mr. Brown’s to bring 
some books. Came again. Married Mr. Brown’s 
daughter, 1811. Preached in Eastern Ohio. In 1811 
and spring of 1812 Alexander Campbell’s mind under- 
went a change on the mode of baptism and the subjects. 
On June 12, 1812, Thomas Campbell and wife, Alex- 
ander Campbell, wife and three others were immersed 
by Matthias Luce, a Baptist preacher. In 1813 
Alexander Campbell drew up a statement of what 
this little church believed, and asked the Redstone 
Baptist Church to receive them as a Baptist Church. 
This wish was successful. They were received, but 
with no surrender of their belief. Before leaving 
this company I wish to emphasize the fact that 
our movement ts of Presbyterian origin, and not of Baptst 
origin.. 

Ill. The Religious Revival in Kentucky by Barton W. 
Stone. B. W. Stone born in Maryland, 1772. Father 
died when the child was very young. Moves to Vir- 
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ginia Went to an academy at Guilford, North Caro- 
lina. He says: ‘‘ With the ardor of A®neas’s son I 
commenced with the full purpose to acquire an educa- 
tion or die in the attempt.” With such a mind every 
obstacle can be surmounted in the affairs of life. He 
became a fine classical scholar. He also studied He- 
brew. He went to Hampden-Sydney College, Virginia. 
There converted. Settled in Bourbon County, Ken- 
tucky, 1796. When he was to be ordained the Presby- 
tery asked him: ‘‘Do you receive and adopt the Con- 
fession of Faith as containing the system of doctrines 
taught in the Bible?” He answered aloud: ‘‘I do as 
far as I see it consistent with the word of God.” He 
was ordained. In 1801 the great revival began. All— 
Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians —engaged in it. 
Twenty thousand present. People got the jerks. 4b 
1803 the strict Calvinists found fault with Stone. He 
and five others, Robert Marshall, John Dunlavy, Rich- 
ard McNemar, John Thompson and David Purviance, 
withdrew and established a Presbytery of their own, 
called Springfield Presbytery. It lasted only one year. 
Seeing it was going to die, they made its will. 

They began as follows: ‘‘ The Presbytery of Spring- 
field sitting at Cane Rridge in the County of Bourbon, 
being through a gracious Providence in more than ordi- 
narily bodily health, growing in strength and size daily ; 
and in perfect soundness and composure of mind; but 
knowing that it is appointed for all delegated bodies 
once to die, and considering that the life of every such 
body is very uncertain, do make and ordain this our last 
will and testament in manner and form following, viz. : 
(As it has twelve items, I can not copy them all here: 
summarize). Great stir: great reformation: oppo- 
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sition to creeds: parties: sectarianism. Advocated: 
Bible: union. 

Twenty years after, Alexander Campbell came to 
Kentucky to debate with Mr. McCalla (1823). He had’ 
met Walker, of Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. His great fame. 
Many Baptist preachers flocked to hear the great debate. 
Christian Baptist, 4th of July, 1823 to 1829. Cut right 
and left with his invective. In 1829 debate with Robert 
Owen, Cincinnati. Had conquered Humphrey Mar- 
shall. Fame increased as eloquent speaker. 

Stone’s movement was growing rapidly, and Alex- 
ander Campbell’s was also. They sent! for Alexander 
Campbell to visit the state. Went in the fall of 1830. 
Preached across Ohio to Cincinnati, especially at Wil- 
mington, Ohio. At Cynthiana, Kentucky, he spoke on 
Heb. i. 1. Has God spoken to man? At Leesburg, on 
obedience. At Georgetown (Baptist stronghold), 
Stone’s home. Lord’s day, spoke in. M. E. house— 
topics: Faith, Reformation and Remission of Sins. 
Richard M. Johnson had Mr. Campbell: deliver ad- 
dress at his house. J. T. Johnson abandoned law. 

At Frankfort, churches all locked. Topic—‘‘ Signs 
of the Perilous Age.” 

At Versailles: Christian Worship, Royal Priesthood; 
Spiritual Temple. J. Creath, Sr., J. Creath, Jr., John 
Smith of Montgomery County. Calling of Gentiles. 

At Lexington, Transylvania University, students 
(two hundred’ medical students from. thirteen states) 
request an address. ‘‘ Has God spoken to man?” Con- 
versation at Dr. Fishback’s. Lord’s day, largest 
house, kingdom of nature, grace, glory; produce 
natural beings, gracious, glorious; three births: flesh, 
water and spirit; grave. 
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_ Mr. Campbell went to Nashville. Important result 
followed this visit: Friends of Stone, called New 
Lights, and friends of Mr. Campbell began to arrange 
for a union. They united in 1832. Two men, one 
from each side, chosen to ride thorough the state and 
visit all the congregations and cement this union. On 
part of Stone, John Rogers was chosen; on part of 
Campbell, J. T. Johnson. 

The Brush Run Church was admitted into the Red- 
stone Association in the fall of 1813. 

Thomas Campbell and his two sons-in-law, Joseph 
Bryant and Andrew Chapman, moved out to Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, to teach school. This left Alex- 
ander Campbell alone to fight the battle for the new 
church. The church was very much discouraged. 
No other just like it. They made few additions to 
theirnumber. They lost by death and removal. They 
talked at last of all going west in a body. They ap- 
pointed a committee to find a place to locate *about a 
hundred miles west; not too far, because of Indians. 
The committee recommended Zanesville. This was a 
crisis. It looked like forming a colony, and that would 
have been fatal, for religion does not colonize. Church 
had about one hundred members. Mr. Brown, Alex- 
ander Campbell’s father-in-law, told Alexander Camp- 
bell that if he would remain he’d give him the home 
farm. The enterprise of moving west was accordingly 
abandoned, and the farm was made over in fee simple. 
One of the great reasons inducing them to go west was 
lack of good school facilities for their children. Sev- 
eral of the members had moved to Wellsburg, then 
called Charlestown. Mr. Campbell suggested to these 
to build a meeting-house. They not having funds, Mr. 
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Campbell went to Philadelphia and to New York City 
to raise money to build the house. He succeeded in 
raising about one thousand dollars. While in the East 
he preached and received calls to settle in Philadelphia 
and New York. If Mr. Campbell made mistakes, as 
all human beings do, this is the first great mistake. 
Thomas Campbell, in the meantime, had failed to 
establish a successful school at Cambridge, had re- 
turned to Washington, and thence moved to Pitts- 
burg, and established a good strong academy. Here 
he began to gather a church in the school building. 
In 1817 Thomas Campbell went to Newport, Ky., and 
began a school in the village of Burlington, Ky. 
In 1818 Alexander Campbell established Buffalo Sem- 
inary, and brought his father from Kentucky to help 
him teach. This school taught in the Campbell house 
was the forerunner of Bethany College. 

About the time Thomas Campbell gave up his 
school in Pittsburg, Walter Scott, a young Presby- 
terian, arrived from Scotland. Hewas a young man 
of good spirits, fine personal appearance, and an ex- 
cellent scholar. He was a man of practical common 
sense, and a great teacher. He taught in Pittsburg. 

Robert Richardson. He restored the gospel on the 
Western Reserve. Mr. Campbell and the Wellsburg 
church joined the Mahoning Association after sermon 
on the law (1816). Frequently preached on Reserve. 
Mr. Campbell, as related to theory ; Scott, practical 
organizer. Movement gone down, perhaps, if left to 
Campbell. W. Scott, 1827, took confession of faith 
in Messiah, and baptized for remission. Brought over 
whole Mahoning Association, 1830, last meeting at 
New Lisbon, 
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Scott moved to Cincinnati and published ‘‘ Evan- 
gelist, 1832. Elected in 1833 president of Christian 
College, New Albany, Ind. Great preacher; nerv- 
ousness after lofty flights. Died, Mayslick, Ky. Talked 
of removal to Bethany Cemetery. Movement spread 
to Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri. Mr. Campbell 
had stopped ‘‘ Christian Baptist’ (why ?) and began, 
in 1830, ‘‘ Millennial Harbinger.’”? They all believed 
in millennium near. Debate in 1838 with Archbishop 
Purcell, Cincinnati; contents. With Rice in 1843; con- 
tents. Henry Clay, moderator. Glance at the field 
at this time: 

In Kentucky—Gano, Allen, John Smith, Ephraim 
Smith, Curtis Smith, John Rodgers, Samuel Rodgers, 
deeGreath,. or, Js Creath;« Jr.,-J,. Te Johnson; BW, 
Stone up to 1834, Elley, Raines, Norwood, Tompkins, 
Hensha!l, Ricketts, Lee, Fall, Pinkerton, Hall. 

In Ohio—Scott, Burnett, Bentley, Sutton Hayden, 
William Hayden, Paul Hayden, Osborne, “Leonard, 
Winans, Moss, Hubbard, Clapp, Bosworth, Newcome, 
Henry Secrest, Allerton, Finch, Porter,4Church (Pitts- 
burg), Jones, Belding, Challen, Lampheare. 

Indiana — Jamison, Butler, O’Kane, Franklin,’ 
Pritchard, Brown, Mathes. 

These all strong men. The gospel never made so 
plain. They understood gospel and preached it with 
great power. Burnett’s scheme, prefixed to his edi- 
tion of ‘‘ Christian Baptist :” 


SYNOPSIS OF DIVINE REVELATION. 


Dispensation : Patriarchal (Adam) ; Jewish (Moses) ; 
Christian (Messiah). 
Christianity contains gospel—ordinances—laws. 
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The gospel is divisible : 

1. News: ‘Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of God,” 
involves three facts to be believed: (1) death of Jesus; 
(2) his burial; (3) his resurrection for our justifica- 
tion. 

2, Commands: ‘Believe and obey him,” involves 
three duties to be performed: (1) belief of God's tes- 
timony concerning his Son, (2) repentance unto life, 
(3) immersion in water. 

3. Promises: “And you shall be saved,’”’ involves 
three blessings to be enjoyed: (1) remission of past 
sins, (2) gift of Holy Spirit, (3) hope of eternal life. 

I have already hinted that Mr. Campbell possibly 
made a mistake when he did not settle down in New 
York or Philadelphia as a center of greater influence, 
and publish his papers thence. This mistake of time 
and place. But he made some mistakes in going to ex- 
tremes on doctrinal points. Mr. Campbell cleared the 
way; others tilled. A reformer does two things: (1) 
frees from error; (2) builds on truth. 

Let me mention three things: 

1. In stating the doctrine concerning the Holy 
Spirit, Mr. Campbell opposed the fanaticism and un- 
bridled enthusiasm and wild orgies seen in shouting 
meetings. Came near making the word of God and 
the Holy Spirit identical, He was brought around to 
the truth by Robert Richardson. Educated by T. 
Campbell and W. Scott, and afterwards at University 
of Pennsylvania. A. M. from Jefferson College. 
Moved to Carthage, Ohio, to assist Scott and to prac- 
tice medicine. From 1841, eighteen years Professor 
of Chemistry in Bethany; 1859, Kentucky University. 
Wrote Alexander Campbell’s Biography ; Communings 
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in Sanctuary; Principles of Reformation, and Office 
and Work of the Holy Spirit. Fine scholar in Greek 
Testament. Sounder on the Holy Spirit than Mr. 
Campbell. Style, care, precision in articulation. 

2. On the organization of our forces into Bible 
Societies and Missionary Societies, Mr. Campbell op- 
posed these bitterly at first in ‘‘ Christian Baptist.” 
‘The Church in apostolic times moved in its local 
character.’’ ‘‘No associated work.” 

D. S. Burnett formed Bible Society at Cincinnati; 
president Bacon College, Kentucky ; president Hygeia 
Female Institute, Mt. Healthy, Ohio ; editor of ‘‘Chris- 
tian Messenger,” with Stone; editor of “Christian 
Family Magazine ;” editor of ‘‘ Christian Age ;” pub- 
lisher ‘‘ Christian Baptist ;” publisher ‘‘Sunday-school 
Library.” 

Great preacher; stood for associated work and col- 
leges. Great man, and Errett succeeded Burnett, not 
Mr. Campbell. 

3. Concerning philosophy. Mr. Campbell in Owen 
Debate. Corrected by President Pendleton, University 
of Virginia. Law, style, literary sense. Pendleton 
was Mr. Campbell’s Melancthon ; preceptor Germania ; 
preceptor discipulorum. Wrote best of late Harbin- 
gers. Courtesy, kindness, breadth, scholarship. Mr. 
Campbell furnished thought. 

It is the glory of our religious movement that it 
was begun and carried on by good men. They were 
not only of good, sterling chararacter, but men of ripe 
learning. They stimulated churches to arise out of 
their lethargy, they shattered the traditions of a thou- 
sand years’ growth, and broke the power of the domi- 
nant priesthood, They were the peaks of the lofty 
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mountains, and catching the first rays of the sun, re- 
flected it down into the dark valley below. No public 
men in the United States were stronger in their day than 
Thomas Campbell, Alexander Campbell, B. W. Stone, 
Walter Scott, Richardson, Burnett, Johnson, Church, 
Hayden, Franklin, Baxter, Errett and Pendleton. 
These are men of whom the world is not worthy. 
These men set forth before the religious world with 
great persistency : 

1. The sufficiency of the Scriptures as a rule of 
faith. 

2. That the New Testament contains the will of 
God concerning our duty in this age of the world. 
God has spoken to us by his Son. 

3. That faith must have Jesus Christ for its object, 
and not opinions and speculations of men. 

4. That there must be a thus saith the Lord for 
every article of faith and item of practice. 

5. Sinners now must be told to do just what they 
were told to do in the days of the apostles to obtain 
pardon of sins. 

6. They plead for a complete restoration of the 
ordinances as they were in the beginning. 

7. They protested against sects and sectarianism. 

8. They deplored the divisions in the body of 
\Christ, and plead for Christian union. 

g. They demanded, as they gave, the largest lib- 
erty of opinion, but asked for unity in matters of faith, 

10. The entire reproduction of the apostolic church, 
its doctrines in its simplicity, its practice without 
change. 

The whole movement was positive, not negative. 
In order, therefore, to hold this great movement to- 
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gether and render it strong and continue to develop its 
resources, the great leaders of our people did three 
things of which I shall now speak : 

1. They organized a Christian Missionary Society. 
Met in Cincinnati in October, 1849. Lasted a week. 
Alexander Campbell sick. Burnett presided. Alex- 
ander Campbell elected president. He had long been 
advocating codperation. In 1874 President Pendleton 
delivered an address on its twenty-fifth anniversary. 


In that address he said, by way of answer to those 


who said that Dr. Richardson, President Pendleton, 
and Burnett and Errett had pulled the wool over the 
eyes of Alexander Campbell, and thus hoodwinked, 
had got him into a missionary society, —President 
Pendleton said: ‘‘ This was the work of no faction; of 
no ambitious, scheming demagogues ; of no unsound 
progressionists ; of no clique, conclave or club. It 
was the ripened fruit of twenty-five years of prayerful 
growth under an ordeal of persecution and misrepre- 
sentation and multiplied conflicts with friends false 
within and enemies fierce without; it was the wisdom 
of the heroic pioneers of the Reformation whose lives 
had been stamped with many and signal evidences of 
providential guidance; it was the united voice of lead- 
ers than whom none truer or braver ever bore in the 


' battle’s front the banner of our King; it was an open 


field movement when Israel’s hosts arrayed themselves 
for nobler achievements, and foremost in the ranks rang 
the veteran voices of Campbell and Scott, and Burnett 
and Johnson, and Smith and Challen, and Allen and 
Rogers, and Fall and others who are of the immortal 
few whose names a grateful brotherhood will not suffer to 
be forgotton or defamed. But one of those first men, 
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already then venerable fathers in Israel, I see among 
us to-night. A few of us who were younger twenty- 
five years ago are here, and, I thank God, still standing 
by the old flag which the fathers unfurled.” 

James Challen preached the first sermon before this 
newly formed missionary society. His first sentence 
was: ‘‘The cause of missions is the cause of God. 
It is the chief instrumentality in the propagation of 
the gospel.” 

Dr. James T. Barclay was the first foreign mission- 
ary—Jerusalem. His great book, ‘‘ City of the Great 
King,’’ 1850; 1858, Jamaica Mission—Beardslee. In- 
diana, 1845; Illinois, 1856; Kentucky, 1850; Ohio, 
1852; 1869, Louisville plan. Opposition to our move- 
ment, organs, missionary societies, etc. 

2. Periodicals: 1823, Christian Baptist; 1826, 
Christian Messenger; 1830, Millennial Harbinger ; 
1832, The Evangelist; 1835, The Primitive Christian ; 
S. E. Shepherd, Auburn, N. Y.; 1847, The Ecclesi- 
astic Reformer; 1854, Christian Sentinel; 1842, West- 
ern Reformer, Indiana; 1854, Gospel Advocate, Ten- 
nessee; 1849, Chistian Evangelist; 1856, Christian 
Union. 

3. Colleges: (1) Bacon College, 1835; (2) Beth- 
any, 1841; (3) Burritt, 1847; (4) Butler, 1850; (5) 
Hiram, 1867; (6) Kentucky University, 1865; (7) 
Eminence, 1861; (8) Eureka, 1854; (9) Drake. 

A few preverts or retroverts: 1. Dr. Thomas, soul- 
sleeping; 2. J. B. Ferguson; 3. T. J. Welsh; 4. Ar- 
thur Crichfield; 5. W. S. Russell. 
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